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During 1917 all previous 
records of the Company were 
surpassed both in business 
added and business continued. 


The paid-for Life Insurance 
in Force is greater than ever 
before. 

The world situation has 
strongly emphasized the im- 
portance of thrift. 


We turn our faces to the 
future knowing that The 
Prudential will not only con 
tinue to guard the interests of 
its present policyholders as a 
sacred trust, but will extend its 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 


UNITED STATES more widely throughout the 


nat mal community 


mission of protection more and 





Insurance ¢ company of America 


ated der the laws of the State of New Jersey 


Home Office Newark, N. J. 
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Koerner Illustration for “* Huntington's Credit vi 


tHe STORE WAS A SORT OF INSTITUTION, WITH ITS PLEASANT DISORDER 
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The Letters of James 


LD €3.8H I vouth of James 
ky so Whitcomb Riley 


{or seemed to many at the 
f | ' time a sorry failure. 
\ Most ot his bovhood 


friends went systemat- 
ically to work or by 
dint ot appli ition att ined to college, 
but the boy Riley drifted about in a 
nebula of dreams until his father set 
him at atrade. He was eagerly trying to 
have verses printed, or roaming around, 
half-rejyoicing, half-despairing, and with 
hopes for a bigger future was painting 
romancing from a 


me dic ine wagon. 


signs Ol patent- 
lo know these years 
as we see the m in his le tters 1s to unde r- 

stand how Riley became a poet. 
James Whitcomb Riley was born in 
Greenheld, Indiana, on Sunday, October 
7> 1549, the day on which Poe died. 
Later in life he whimsically _ re- 
marked: ‘‘ Poe was hoodooed all his life. 
| took up the hoodoo whe re he le ft off!’ 
Young Riley did not get on well at 
school, particularly in arithmetic. “ Lit- 
tle children came and little children 
went but I stuck there in the first class 
in numbers,”’ he said. ‘“‘I was always a 
good reader, only reading counted fo1 
little in those days.’ A significant inci- 
dent of his boyhood was running away 
from school when “The Death of Little 
Nell’? was the lesson. “‘It was a mat- 
ter of eternal wonder to me,” he said, 
“how the other children could go 
strong-voiced and dry-eyed through 
Copyright Q Harper & 
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thos tragedies that almost broke my 
heart.” 

Che earliest letter that we have shows 
him as not the most promising boy in 
the community. Sixteen found him out 
of school, “truanting up and down old 
Brandywine” or lost in Longfellow, 
‘Trowbridge, and Dickens. ‘I read them 
all day ong,’ he said. From his readirg 
of literature Riley was to secure his real 
Among the townspeople 
“Jim” Riley came to be known as a 
*do-less”’ kind of boy who was “‘ wasting 
his youth.”’ Manual industry was to the 
early Hoosier settlers a duty idealized, 
and to them idling was a sin more repre- 
hensible than drunkenness or_ blas- 
phemy. ‘An idler is the sure quarry of 
the devil,” ran the old saying. The boy 
was not what to so many of his toOowns- 


i ducation. 


people he seemed to be; they were not 
aware of a world of dreams and hopes 
behind his mischievous blue eyes. ‘The 
youthful Riley learned to play the guitar 
and ‘‘fiddle.”” He sang, gave readings 
at church benefits, and in his time acted 
in heroic parts. He drew well, but for 
work with his hands he had little liking 
or aptitude. It is not strange, then, that 
he earned “a bad name.” ‘This word 
from an early letter shows a_ plaintive 
reaction from the superficial judgment 


Your father forbids your associating 

Well, with his understanding of 
my character, he did what was right. Well, 
so long as he thinks me a mean boy, just so 
long you must abide his law, for he thinks it 


Right 


with me 
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for your good. Sometime, maybe | can show 
him my real character. 


And so he loitered his time away along 
the creeks, or won applause in amateur 
theatricals, or, with one eye half asquint, 
poked his face curiously into interesting 
happenings of the town. 

He was not happy at home, 
father’s favorite maxim 


where the 
Was: 


You can command the mind from play 


[Through every moment of the day. 


The stern, old-fashioned Reuben’ Riley 
had been in the years before the war a 
leading lawyer and politician, sure of a 
in Congress. He had helped to 
nominate Lincoln, and had cast one of 
Indiana’s electoral votes for him. At 
the outbreak of the Civil Wat he led the 
hrst Greenheld company and later be- 
came a captain of cavalry in the ‘“‘three 
ve Seriously injured by 
shell shock, and partially deafened and 
paralyzed, he returned home with the 
best of his vitality spent as a sacrifice to 
his country. He 
comfortable 


seat 


ars service, 


lost his farm and the 
old Greenheld homestead, 
and moved his family from one rented 
house to another. At this time his wife 
died. Of an artistic temperament her- 
self, she alone understood the boy Riley 


and sympathized with him. To the 
poet those days ot distress were ever 
vivid, heart-breaking memories. i) 


was her child in color of ha and eves, 
in heart and soul,” he 
worshiped her, and to see her in poverty 


once said. “i 


and suffering was agony for me—and 
a mother SO worthy of the best!’ Not 
many months before his death, when the 
memory of those days had_ possessed 
him, he sat for 
and then, as if stronger by his 
musing, he exclaimed: ‘‘Sometimes | 
think mentality 1s developed by such 
things. Some terrible experience comes 
and worries and worries you until yout 
mind seems stretched like the head of a 
Well, you bear up bravely, and 
say to vourself, | can stand just this 

but no more. 


a long time in silence, 
made 


drum. 


Then some greater horrot 
comes and turns the screws and turns 
the screws until you feel that your mind 
is surely strained to breaking. And so 
on, and so on, and if it doesn’t break, 
it becomes very strong.” 

Eloquent of the anxiety of the year 


following his mother’s death is this 
letter to the older brother, John, who 
was at work in Indianapolis: 


DEAR BRO 

Yesterday morn I failed to write to you— 
I found ‘‘the folks” all well—that is, ‘ton 
their pins,” but all pretty blue and no 
wonder! There is no one to help May, who 
still continues to “‘gaze in vacancy” the 
greater part of the time. I “waked” her for 
a little time yesterday by reading a sketch o1 
two from Di ke ns. I ather is che f-cook-and 

bottle washer I was going to say but Hum 
washes the dishes. Father has to go to the 
coutt house and be fined 10$ for contempt 
of court. John, I tell you, our noble House 
is on the wane—everything ts going 


pD, INp., Friday [July] 14, 1871. 


fvong 
the same old carelessness marks our “ prog- 
ress es 

{ am going to work for Harris in a 
day or two. Father, I guess don’t want to 
get, or keep a oirl to assist May economy, 
know. . . . I’ve been laughing forced 
laughs and dancing forced jigs till I’m about 
gone up—they don’t appear to take—it will 
take a deeper trick—*‘simulating”’ happi- 
ness, to be a success. 

\ugustus and Mattie were up last evening 
and Dora from Pendleton—we had a pleasant 
time in our front parlors—the kitchen door 
open and father with his sleeves rolled up 
to his knees, getting supper for his clamorous 
offspring who ate crackers and water for 
dinner—maybe I don’t talk right—I can’t 
any other way 


you 


Your affectionate bro. 
Jim. 


“Hum” is Humboldt Alexander Ri- 
ley, a younger brother, and May is the 
sister, Elva May, who at fourteen took 
the mother’s place in the family. Harris 
is the kindly schoolmaster to whom 
Riley gave sincere acknowledgment for 
literary encouragement during those try- 
ing years. In his little school-house at 
Lewisville, near Greenfield, Riley read 
Tennyson with him through half the 
night, or hopefully wrote and rewrote 
youthful verses.” 

Soon a_ half-dozen of his rhymes, 
humorous, romantic, ap- 
peared in the county weekly over the 
pen-name ‘‘Edyrn,” taken from ‘The 
Idylls of the King.” Riley’s older broth- 


some some 


er, John, offered encouragement, and 
volunteered to make an effort to have 
some of his verses printed in an In- 
Riley joyfully 


dianapolis newspaper. 
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rwarded two pieces, explaining that 
wrote them 


the greatest of ease and avidity, as 
sung Pierson’? would say Of late I ar 


1 
rtlingly prolife in composing, and, as you 
nted, ‘Who knows, &c, &c.”’ 


\t the same time he cautioned his 
brother to copy the verses and not to 
1OwW the original 
» the editor, who 
ught t h row it 
ide, “thinking 
a manuscript 
peech of Horace 
Greeley s, telling 
little he knew 
bout penman- 
up.” It may be 
iid in passing 
nat Rile \ s early 
handwriting was 
ot the artistic 
rint-like script 
hich he later de- 
eloped, partly for 
the be ne it of care 
SS compositors 
Lhe lettel closes 
ith a couplet in 
hich Riley 
lopted a new 
pen-name: 


1 say, dear broth- 
», you will sign 
Jay Whit, 

Providingthe papers 


publish it 


Phe acceptance 
the Indiana- 
polis Mirror of a few of his rhymes, 
prompt d him to write to his brother. 


[ would like to publish my “ Ballad with a 

( n.’ but it’s rather lengthy 

to risk unless they admire my style right 

ell, and I don’t want that refused—l’ll 

tblish it in Harper's Weekly first! 1 wish I 
ild, and Nast would illustrate it. 


rious 


The favorite poem did not appear. 
hen Riley wrote: 


‘This suspense is terrible!’’—I daily may 
be seen with solemn expression following the 


mail-bag from the depot, as tho’ it were some 


de ar-little -fat-corpse -of-a-relative who had 
perhaps remembered me in his will—but alas! 
| turn away from the tomb (P.O.) with re- 
erettings vain that I am not even favored 





THE FUTURE POET 


vith the scratch of a pen when I have 
scratched so much! Then 


Come, come, come, 
Phe Summer now 18 here, 


and is rapidly filling my coffers—I mean my 
creditors’, tho’ alas! I will soon be out of 
de bt, then ah then, | con Wag of dot head 
unt say I don’t care for der expenses! 
Whenthe ballad 
finally appt ared 
the poet was 


heartsick: 


Wi } 


John, all the little 
articles, pronouns, 
etc., that have be- 
come changed, were 
chief characteristics 
of ballad style: | 
refer you to any 
ballad of Lonefe |- 
low’s, or any good 
poet’s—it makes it 
simple, plain and 
natural, and | 
wouldn’t have had 
it changed for any- 
thing, in that par- 
ticular, excepting 





those “‘ands’’—you 
were right there—| 
donotknow whether 
you or the printer 
hanged the other 

| regret that more 
than anything else 
It hurts me more 
that the poem was 


my favorite, and | 
AND HIS MOTHER had built an airy 


castle for it! Well! 
enough! 

In another letter to his brother, Riley 
said, =~ have avoided eve rything over- 
drawn, and tried to make my characters 
all natural in language and every- 
thing.” This feeling prompted two at- 
tempts at dialect, though nothing suc- 
cessful came of the m. 

All this time young Riley was trving 
toearnalivelihood. Athis father’s sugges- 
tion he abandoned his attempts at por- 
trait-painting and found himself, as h« 
described it, “‘with a five-ought paint 
brush in his hand one day under the 
eaves of an old frame house that drank 
paint by the bucketful, learning to be a 
painter.” In a few weeks Riley had noth- 
ing more to learn from the old Dutch- 


avy 
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man who had been e1 
his trade . 


painting, fred thi 


HARPER’S 


Way 


Then a new departure, sign- 

vouth’s Imagination 
] 

\t that time the landscape of Indiana 


r¢ d to teac h him 
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on the lette fr. but knows how to get work and 
handle ~ expe nses”’ and all that. He an 
entire stranger to me—but he is from Ander- 
to dozens ot the 


We vill do 


18 


ind refers me best men 


son, 


the town contain geeneral ad 


lay in its primitive state, and fences, 1 
. 7 id d siete vertising; he h had experience and knows 
| n my oO a) ; ( ©) 
irns, bridge ind boulders had not yet ill about it—I will go as 1 partner or not at 
been adorned | y the hand of man. ill If we succeed it won't be a great while 
Riley went to work to decorate Hancock before | sho idvertisers what advertising 
| ' yl } 

County with unique 1 like the card | 
dvertiseme \ send you for instanc 
breezy young sign ] I can design them, 
painter, James Mc and we can ha ethem 
es os engraved and furnish 

Clananan, Oppor- ; 
cards novel, new, and 
Tune ly came to 


“He 


Greenheld. 


was an uphe aded 
fellow,’ said Rile 
‘and wore loud 


( lothe S, and he wa 


traveling merrily 
about advertising 
the remedies of 
‘Doc’ MecCrillus of 
\nderson, who pre- 
pared and sold ‘ Eu 


ropean Balsam, 


lonic Blood Puri 
her, Oriental Lini- 
ment, and Hoar- 
hound Expecto 
rant.’ Riley wrot 


co his brothe I 


I h 
ive 


dvertising for | 





rHE I 


REUB 





OKT 


for so mucha 


unig ue 
thous- look out! 
Your’s & 
Jim. 
With McClana- 
han Riley set out 


Anderson. 
he 


He 
had 


for 
wrote that 
secure d 


vork 


till 


vhich 
the 


some sign- 
will last 
Wwe athe I 


nN¢ 
breaks, 
allow us to perfect out 
for 
scathing summer tour 
things are looking 
propitious, and | 
can’t but feel that n 
wildest 


be 


and 


irrangements 


dreams will 
realized. 
soon he 


word: 
APTAIN Inp.] 
RILEY 


sent this 


S FATHER, ¢ 
ALEXANDER 


EN 


Farmers’ Grocery for Dear BROTHER: 
three or four days, and In about an 
im feeling pretty sore, physi but quite hour we start for a week's trip to neigh- 
the contrary mentally for | have now re- boring towns, and we are busy preparing for 

moved a load of about 68 from my mind and same 

I received a letter from May the other 
Patien id shuffle the ird nd day—it w vritten on Fourth and therefor: 
I'll soon be t of debt no news in 1t—I wish some one “would go to 
Jol nl} e an offer fron ng ad I them tell them for me to write me a letter 
tise! ho ttracted by n t from home.” I’ve a curiosity to know how 
st-othce, to tr nd do Medicine adver- they all are [ wrote some days since, but, 
tisine and d I believe | go. | is yet have heard nothing—well ves, I did! 
can be at home ftter vu, | ) Some itinerant lover was over there and 
é n't be broken b I think it | brought back the bewitching tidings that 
be t best thing I « dd Ill be in the some one had married there recently but 
open al t t nd | e ad t “on his life’’ he “‘couldn’t say who it was,” 

especi re | have f and I am left to drag through a long silen 

makine <% d 6$ ad I send La f uncertainty as to the possibility, or prob 
photogray f rd—How do you like bility rather—of my having a stepmother 
I received a «¢ limentary squib 1n_ bot! and being unconscious of it—‘* A little step- 
ir worthy papers. ‘The ing man | am mother now and then Is’’—&c—I wouldn't 
ng with is a good business agent and  care—for then perhaps May could come out 
irp as the proverbial tack. He isnot much and sun herself. I get quite purple when | 

















RILEY AND HIS BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


think about it, and therefore try to “forget 
to think.” 

I would like to have my ideas a little more 
concentrated that I might dilate on divers 
How I am getting along—(tolerably) 
how I am going to get along (finely) and how 
| expect to “bring up in the end,”’ O.K.-ly! 
but I must desist—leaving you to say for 
me when you write home that I am very 
well and doing well, and so busy I cannot 
write for a little time yet. .. . 

Yours affectionately 
Jim. 


topics 


Riley and McClanahan traveled 
through many Hoosier towns with much 
theatrical display. “On entering a 
town,” said Riley, ‘McClanahan went 
first to the livery-stable and with un- 
tailing instinct picked out the best 
It was not long before we were 
in the good graces of the livery-man and 


norses,. 


Whitcomb, Elva M 


had as our reward the best team in the 
barn free of charge for the afternoon.” 
Thus set up, two young sign-painters 
made a dashing entrance before the 
public. Then they proposed to put the 
names of the leading merchants on every 
barn, fence, and boulder on each of the 
roads leading into town, with the very 
prophecy signs will 
stand as long as the fence or barn or 
stone remains.” Human nature could 
ill withstand such an attractive proposi- 
tion even at the big price named by the 
members of the new advertising agency. 
To any close-fisted objector they ex- 
claimed: “‘Why, you spend that much 
each year on newspaper advertising, 


eloquent ** these 


and, what is more, your newspaper al- 
lows your competitor to advertise in the 
very next column in a more conspicuous 


duu aut au Ruduu duty 


suv ERO NERA, 


* 


sehen eee etm Ae bye 


be % te Oe 


re PsN teaxveubes 
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place. He-can’t do that on the road, little old $18 for board anyhow;—Oh! 
be Cause you ll have every fe nee an 1 we ain’t bu’sted yet! Riley and McClana- 
barn, and if you don’t take the contract = @n % billed se show ” and “the perform- 
he will, you bet!’ And yet, despite ance will positively take place whatever the 


t| | rl tl ung met! weather!” 

Cll eve 1eSS, 1¢ Vo wn on 1 ‘ 

= ; | have made the acquaintance ot a Band- 
teacher here who 1S engaged to take charge 


of a band that 1s to travel this winter with a 


occasion met di couragements. Krom 
he town of Peru, Riley wrote, early in 
\ugust, 1872 theatrical troupe that 1s organizing. He says 
he can get me a good thing with the party 





Dear Bro and wants me to go. I want to go, and with : 
( iV¢ een here one veeK tomorrow Ws assistance may ge a race ne assures 
\\ I k I t p! | 
night—We came from Kokomo here,—after me that it is strictly first class in every 
doing a flourishing business there expecting pa’ticula’ I can get a big salary for I’m 
to do equally as well here, but alas! We will the kind of a man they want—low-comedy / 
fail to amass the handsome little fortune be- | Recitationist—-comic song—scene-ptr.—ten- 
queathed us by Kokomo. I have even fallen — or, drummer, etc. et« 
so low, as an advertiser, as to contract for Your affectionate bro Jim. 
the lettering of a few Home Sewing Machines 
rg ses t thes! “Old leer Bhar Write to me and kiss the children. ‘ 
tock! is wide vakel’’ ’m el 
de awake!” | ae [his frst venture soon came to an end. 
[ve been in good he ilth ind enjoving my . 
' It was a merry journey, into which the 
elf——hope vou have | should feel better, é , 
s Sh cesbticerGies Bae Canes young poet put much imagination and 
, : COLLIC He. ) no OLE 
Maw from Kokomo. but have received no enthusiasm. Once, suspended by a 
an r. I hope she is at school, she and rope, he painted a sign upon the bottom 
Hum and Ma Phere is a little girl here at. of a bridge, inverting the letters so that 


the hotel that looks quite like Mary and, the country people approaching the 
‘You bet” she gets lots 0’ candy and nickels 


; ' scene by a turn in the road were startled 
from “at dood fe’wow dats dot a yittow girl 


to read insistent words of advice re- 
flected on the surface of the water. The 
~ seit Tearing * ante big barns took from the work much of 
Al The { Vtn vu 1 Os Yul aave S hy . ° ° >: ° 
‘a al IT . ainting 
We understand that it has had a panty or two the charm ind Inspiration Painting 
ere in that line that kinned them cut on there in the blaze ot the sun through 
board and livery &c. &c. and they're afraid long afternoons, and stretching upward 
ve’ do the ime We'll pay tonight i to reach the tops ot the letters till his 


his town 1s full of business, politics 
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OriGinat Designs in Fancy Carops, 


IND BULLETINS AND BANNER NIGNS OF ALL AUINDS 


“WV P ' it 


»| taut ich material 


We strive in each particular to 


, 
> 


ve our fellow-mang Entire Satisfaction, 


RILEY & McCLANAHAN. 


RILEY S ADVERTISING CARD WRITTEN IN RHYMI 
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*farm seemed to break from weariness,”’ 


had no romantic value \t night his 
back ached and he dreamed ot his soft 
bed at home In a few weeks he was 


gain in Greenheld, where he wrote to 


John Riley at Indianapolis 


Dt I Bd 
Perhay you'll be surprised at my being 
t | mn | ret letter ind di | tches 
tevery day from 
IcClanahar urging 
to come n and 
him, but I | 
ked hard all I 
1 ind | i 
fact—I “smile as | 
nt to mile 
nd so | 
t him | t rk 
I ich | am, 
t | don’t work very 


t 1 . n « 
for War Bar- 
tt ind then 
t n ¢ d it 
to Cire rf \ 
tin Og l¢ d 
terril damp 
(sodd f Libert 
led in mud overt 
! T nt 
1 kept it of it 
e 4 Fortville 
band and Dan Vor 
1d would rather 
r old band”’ 
ther rie I 
And h ‘ RILEY 
ne kindo’ 
red, nd am trying 
“recruit up” by writing thi I wa 
thinking some—if the opportunity 1s avail 
ble f going to Columbus to assist that 
| ter | told you of with a_ new 
pera-ho | is “fitting.” It would 
be a cap’ thing for me! About two weeks 
ith him, | think, would enable me to put 
ene-painting in the list of my many ac- 
( pli ments 
Wrapping papers out—must close—chil- 
dren send kiss¢ ind wishes that you will 
me, ind a wit mingled sighs ind tears 
relinquish my pen-cil Affectionately your 
bro Jim. 


Riley soon rejoined McClanahan, 
driven forth, perhaps, by the need of 
money: 

Dear Bro: 

Your first letter was received about three 





weeks ago at Anderson—since then I have 
been leading my accustomed itinerant life, 
rambling, 


‘North and South and West and East, 
Winds liked best and winds liked least, 
Here ind there, and gone astray 

Over the hills and far away.” 


‘Hard up” for a time, but for two weeks and 
‘better’ Fortune has been smiling blandly 
On me and | pro per 
In this place ve hn 
ished to-day) we've 
done $130 or more 
been he rea week and 
orked four days, but 
ou can't tell may 
he it Il be the last 
{ od weather sO We 
don’t bet high = on 
much big money 

Wi won't ha Vv ¢ 
much “ prize money ”’ 
from this last lift, for 
there’s a trifling littl 
bill at Anderson 
against us tor some 
35 or forty dol Wi 
had to even borro 
money to get out of 
there, and a_ board 
bill left unliqui 
dated 
‘Fact ire tub 
born things”? as I’m 
re, but I do my 
best so “‘whatever is 
is right!’ don’t it? | 
am in splendid healt 





t 
ind pirit hope you 
AT 20 | 
are in like fx, and 


havea kindo’ gnawin’ 

hunget to n you 
forit’s been TIME since I’ve had that pleas- 
ure and | hope that the next time I do we 
shall both be happy of easier circumstances. 
W rite to me and tell me how the “old folks 
at home - are. | have become quite used to 
doing without news—-and I’m sometimes 


fearful I’m forgetting home almost, but when 
| do fO there 1t seems like a trange town 
and | catch myself making mental caicula- 
tions of the probabl amount of ork we'll 
d ) there and the n another! t} ing, seve! il 
littl bill: there, j t rp is Poe’ R iven’ 
peck ravenously at my conscience (a bad one 
If | had a thousand dollars to-morrow | 

would drive into Greenfeld headed by a 
brass band, and I would “bill the town” 
with the following placard 

Jim Riley is here today 

With plenty of money to pay 

All that he owes, to an iota! / 


<a ete 


nM um te 


Seer es ss cee 


sk ATER TAL ASA. ek ee 


PELrTa LLY SLL ee es he Oe 


Sine ey ee h 4 
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Wouldn’t it make them stare, though! 
Well, I can lean back in my chair at the 
barber shoy and fancy the well-dressed fellow 
in the glass that smiles at me oilily is worth 
money from his general physique. . Well, 
John, t’s late and I’ve worked hard to-day 

for a time. 
Your affectionate brother 


Jim 
[ve h id this letter in MY po ket for a ‘week 
Or oO” but there’s nothing new but cold 
weather that promises to “swamp” us—but 
I’m used to hard times so don’t be uneasy 


for I’m equal to any emergency 


Riley spent a disheartening winter in 
Marion, the coldest in his recollection. 
“1 didn’t have enough covers on my 
bed,” he recalled in later years, “‘only a 
counterpane. | laid newspapers be tween 
that and the sheet to keep out the cold. 
Oh, I was living in an old rat-trap and 
didn’t see where the money for my Satur- 
day’s board was coming from. And I was 
homesick. One day a letter came from 
my small brother ‘Hum,’ a boy letter 
about old ‘Nuisance,’ our dog, who had 
died. When I got that broken-hearted 
letter [| simply crawled away to my 
room, threw myself on the bed, and 
cried.” ‘That winter Riley composed 
“Dot Leedle Boy of Mine.” “ Writing 
verse Was the only fun | had,” he con- 
fessed. Perhaps in this he revealed the 
secret of how he became a poet in spite 
ot every discourage ment in the ( ale ndar. 


DEAR BROTHER 
...1 think this winter’s rub has taken all the 
rough out of me, and, under the chamots- 
skin of your companionship, I believe I might 
be susceptible of a high polish—something 
that would shine out of the dark a great, 
broad, golden pathway leading intoa brighter 
future 
[ expect you'd rather not have me 
erter into » SO | won't put any down. 
But let your fancy follow us a marchin’ into 
town—Greenheld—if such a terminus should 


occur! Wouldn't I wear a plug! and shouldn’t 
May and Mary 


“Walk in silk attire 
And siller ha’ to spare 


and Hum well, [I've eot a seat for him | 
don’t think I’m dreaming when I believe in 
better times! 

I « xpect you find my letters rather prosy 
one reason | don’t write oftener—I say so 
ich and do so little! 


I met Squire Barnett—to come from the 
S. to the R.—the other day—said my folks 
were all well, and that father was away 
looking for a wife, he thought; but wives are 
scarce as diamonds and if he meets with no 
more success in the search for the former 
than of the latter, why, God help the chil- 





dren! | wish he may get a good wife if he 
does contemplate matrimony. I’m sure 
she’d have two loving sons in you and me, 
but, if Rumor’s correct you'll have another q 
mother ere long anyhow! How about it? 
Vl be elad to hear that if it please you! 
What ’ll you say if 7 should marry? the idea 
makes an old man of me! ° 





“Needles and pins needles and pins | 
When a man marries, his treuble begins!” 


and [ couldn't but admit the truth of this 
now, if a woman were to put her arms about 
my neck and say ‘“‘Dear Husband!” and for 
another word “papa!” Oh! I should 
“raving tark-staring mad!” 
Your affect Bro 
Ji. 


) 


oC 


The following summer Riley and 
McClanahan, accompanied by Will 
Ethel, of Anderson, painted — signs 
through northern Indiana. Riley said, 
quoting from “The Spanish Student,” 
“We were as merry as a thunder-storm 
in the night.” To this day the pranks 
which they played are a tradition in that 
part of the country. Once his friends, 
who were aware of his genius for 
mimicry, conceived the sport of beguil- 
ing the simple inhabitants by presenting 
Riley as a blind sign-painter. Half the 
town assembled to watch the unique 
spectacle. Riley, assuming the patient, 
weary look of the blind in his pale-blue 
eyes, groped about and upset a can of 
paint, whereupon his associates called 
at him roughly. Some one said: ** Listen 
at the way they treat him. Isn’t it a 
shame?” Another rejoined, ‘‘ Why, he’s 
not blind!’ The first retorted: ‘Yes, 
he is, too! Didn’t you see him stumble 
over that paint-can?’ In the mean 
time Riley climbed the ladder, fumbled 
over the surface of the wall for a few 
minutes, and at last, without first “‘lay- 
ing out the letters”’’ as was customary, 
flung a splendid, free-hand sign upon the 
side of the building. As he worked, a 
pretty girl looked from a window below. 
It is related that she Saw one of his eyes 
open and close significantly. She never 
gave the young poet away. 
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RILEY S CARD WHEN HE W 


wrote to his 


DI ther 

No wonder you are a trifle uneasy 
| 4 ion silence I dread this 
tter composition—I stand poetry better.) 
| fact is, I’ve been having a mighty fine 
time t South Bend for five weeks a con- 


nued round of social enjoyment—** The 
‘ Colfax, vice-president 

th Grant] lives there, you know—yes,—see 
him every day—he’s only thist a man! 

= About as la re 
\s | Or | ncle ames ‘a 

Will] Ethel and I—Ethel is a young errati 
| ident, we’ve been together all summer, 


nd Jim Me[fClanahan] had charge of the 
| 


iler’ Schuyter 


idvertising “bis’’—but I guess she’s gone 
down—like the wreck of the Lady fF 

haven’t heard from him for two weeks. I’ve 
been ranking high among the South Benders 


juite a celebrity for being smart and eccen- 
tric 1S that right f You bet I'd like to see 
u very much. I tell you, sir, there are 


times when the cock-eyed Monster, ‘* Home- 

kness’”’ knocks the tail-piece out o’ my 
feelin’s with a perfect lawlessness of com- 
mon courtesy. 

I’m doing sign-work—the best west of 
New York. I'll tell you what I did in South 
Bend—the best painter in town—and there 
are several first-class ones there I assure &c. 

the best painter in town came to me—got 
me to design South Bend in 1833—and 


Vot. CXXXVI.—No. 813.—4l 
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AN ORNAMENTAL PAINTER 


allegorical, you know life 
the former represents the early 


» B. in °73 


sized figures 


pioneer surrounded with all the crudeness of 


frontier obstacles—the latter represents the 
same man, supposed to have “made his 
Jack’’—surrounded with all the 
iences of life—the theme is carefully studied 

contrasts in Almanacs “ before taking” and 
“after taking”’ not a circumstance compared 
with this gigantic work of art—for instance 
the old well sweep and a red hot squirtin’ 
gushin’ founting—marshy unbroken coun- 
try—and brussels carpet—the stump—and 
the easy, cushioned chair—the ax and the 
vold-headed cane, the log cabin and the 
palace, and no news at all, and the South 
Bend Daily Tribune. Oh! it’s a fine thing. 
lwo of us painted a square week on the 
pictures. 


conven- 


Your affecte bro. 
Jim. 
For two weeks Riley was ill with a 
fever which he ascribed to “an over- 
taxed brain which dreams too much of 
home’! He returned to South Bend 
and wrote: 


Dear Bro: 
My birthday I suppose you are aware 
glided by with the beginning of the month. 
I didn’t have a dinner, either. It’s surprising 
the brevity of the years—eh? 


“For while we plan and plan, our hair 
Is gray before we know it.” 


aah ub Se G 


Wee Pe 


ube 


A222.9 








I am not at work for myself. I am at work 
on sign-work however exclusively. Stock- 
ford & Blowney is the name of the house and 
it turns out the best work in the state, “In 
fact is not second to Chicago.”” I quote from 
the S. B. Da 7) | have the thorough 
confidence of both men, and what I| say they 
They 
would 


yoa vood deal on.” can get signs, 
you that no one trust me to 
write, and when they want a “hot”’ design 


something original they say, “Here, Rile’ 


know 


I guess you'd better do this!” and when an 


old sign-painter of 50, and a good one, too! 
talks like that, | sometimes think, ‘Well, | 
guess | ain’t so slow after all,” then I make 
the hands stand around, and myself dis- 
agreeably important if I don’t keep a sharp 
lookout—vain as a peacock. 

We had a picture 
the shop a few days since, where Stockford 
and I may be seen in the glare and glitter 
of over two hundred and fifty dollars’ worth 


of sign-work. . . . I don’t know what else 
to talk about but signs Well, yes | See 
Colfax occasionally—looking like all great 
men—Hard to distinguish from the common 


herd, and for that reason, I presume, he has 
failed to notice me once he did too! 
He was driving by just as I was crossing the 


we I 


street and smiled and spoke the compliments 
of the day, but I saw he didn’t recognize me. 
I had intended calling on him, but have ne- 
elected it sO long I’m ashamed to go. 

By the way! Bret Harte 1s to lecture here 
on the 31st. How’s that? Maybe | won't 
shake of the hand that built the MS of that 
thousand dollar story of Scribners’—‘‘ An 
Episode of Fiddletown”! I am enthusiastic 
enough to try anyway if the opportunity 


offers. Well, l’ve rattled off | don’t know 
what—Write—tell me all the news about 
Greenheld & give my love to all—to all! 
Affectionately 
Jim 


Riley heard Bret Harte read “The 
Argonauts of Forty-Nine.”’ Referring to 
this incident later in life, he observed: 
“ Although the best people in the town 
were present and enjoyed the reading 
after their fashion, there was no ap- 
plause. After a particularly beautiful 
description | clapped my hands with 
enthusiasm, and everybody turned 
about and looked at me in astonish- 
ment. So I kept quiet the rest of the 
evening, and, subdued to the very end, 
missed the only opportunity I ever had 
of meeting Bret Harte. As the audience 
was leaving the hall I stood on one side 
of the main aisle and he paused opposite 


taken of the interior of 
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me, waiting for his party to overtake 
him. | him carefully as he 
stood before me. He was rather small 
in stature, five feet eight, | judge, of ex- 
tremely neat appearance with a little 
penwipe! an Inverness cape, 
you know—wrapped about him, and a 
soft felt hat of very light weight in his 
hand. 
cially on the platform as he now and then 
turned gracefully to his manuscript. | 
wanted to speak to him for he had been 
a great inspiration to me, but some feat 
within restrained me. Longfellow and 
Dickens were his masters, and they were 
mine.” lo the public of that day ei ad- 
ings of this sort were Such 
during 
these miscellaneous years gave Riley an 
opportunity to study the audience which 
he learned SO well to ple ase. 

From South Bend he drifted back to 
And rson. 


observed 


overcoat 


He Was alwavs elegant, espe- 


a novelty. 


an occasion as this and others 


DEAR BRO: 
In reply to a question of 
MeClanahan 1s not with me now, 
been for 


yours 
nor hasn't 
months, and in lieu of myself—as 
per lady-book-agent statement,—is traveling 
in the Vinegar Recipe line and making big 
money. He controls a party of 13 agent 
who sell recipes while he is employed selling 
lerritory 

I have been working for McCrillus, princi- 
pally, since my return to Anderson, but hav« 
surprised the folks occasionally with a sign 
1 am at work now on an advertising card that 
will be superior! I won’t enter into a de- 
scription of it—wait till :t’s done and Ill 
show it to you it will be my masterpiece as 
I have ‘‘mixed my colors with brains.”’ Oh, 
it’s artistic—not letters in gold alone, but the 
female 


form divine” graces the center of 
the design, while the letters around her 
twine and glimmer and gleam and shine 


Like the limpid, laughing waters 
Of the Classic Brandywine. 


The drifting of that period made Riley 
very unhappy, for he wanted to write. 
**In those dark hours I should have been 
content with the twinkle of the tiniest 
star,” he said, later. Early in 1874 
McGeechy, editor of the Danbury 
Conn.) News, then a well-known pert- 


odical, accepted several early rhymes 
and so encouraged him that Riley turned 
with good heart to his literary studies. 
That year he wrote “The Bear Story” 
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ind ‘‘Tradin’ Joe,” both of whicn ne 
ead In school-houses and churche S. ai 
was afraid my hearers would not lke 
these verses if I said they were mine,” 
said Riley, “‘and let them appear the 
work of some one better known to fame.” 
The next year “A Dreamer” appeared 
1 Hearth and H Ik Marvel himself 
ccepted it, and 
ent Riley the 
first money F- 
vhich he ever 
received for a 
poem—‘sIx o1 
ig ht dollars,” 
Ril y recalled, 
“T forget which.” 
He wrote to tell 
his brother of his 
uccess, saving 
the good news to 
the end of his 
letter, but not 
concealing his 
satisfaction 


Dear Bro 
| have had, 
nd still have | len- 
ty to do in sign- 
ork—l’ve got old 
Greenheld s pan- 


ed off like a cir- 





publication and hopes that you will find 
a market for your worthy work else- 
where.’”’ Chen followed many dark 
months. And yet after this Riley never 
ceased to dream of being a poet. 

In the mean time, the old father be- 
came more and more discouraged about 
his son. He believed the boy’s verse- 

writing was ot a 

_ prece Wi t h his 

] other ‘“‘frivoli- 

ties ’’—singing, 

drawing, hid- 

dling, and acting 

and urged him 

to de velop a 

practical way of 

meeting th« 

world. “My 

father wanted 

me to study 

law,” said Riley, 

“and | honestly 
| » 

tried, but I for- 

got it faster than 

I read it.”’ Whil 

his father was 

away mm court, 

Riley would 

bring a manu- 

re script. to light 

” and work upon 

7 that. In this 





s clown 
l am improved 
to some extent 1n 
a moral particular. 
1 am a confirmed Sunday-school goer 
Yes! did Secretary business for two Sun- 
days, and blackboard lesson You just 
sught to see m«¢ clothe a blackboard In artis- 
tic raiment and yaller chalk Last Sunday’s 
vas as good as a magic-lantern show to the 
children. The trustees talk of an admission 
t 


RILEY 


{ 
Well, here’s the “best of the wine”! | 
vesterday received a letter, with check in- 
closed, paying for poem published in //eart/ 
> Home of April 10. 

I want you to secure for me a few extra 
numbers, as they cannot be had here. Write 
to me and “told me all about it.” 

Jim. 


“T thought my fortune made,” Riley 
recalled. ‘Almost immediately I sent 
off another contribution, whereupon, to 
my dismay, came this reply, ‘The man- 
agement has decided to discontinue the 


ici manner “If | 
AT 23 Knew What 
Po ts Know ja 
was written. 
Into it the young writer put a world of 
longing for the goal which above all 
earthly things he desired, even though 
the path to it then seemed darkened 
with “impenetrable gloom.” And doubt- 
less his lack of interest in the law, the 
pressure of his father for his short- 
comings, perhaps, too, a more than 
occasional thought for the girl that» had 
set the voices singing in his heart, and 
a warning by a physician of a latent 
heart weakness—these induced a melan- 
choly that was almost overpowering. 
One hot autumn afternoon, as he was 
poring hopelessly over a law-book, there 
swung into town to the jubilee of bugles 
a covered wagon painted in gay colors 
The body of the wagon was ultramarine 
blue, across which glittere dthe golden le t- 
ters, Dr. TowNSEND’s Macic O1t Com- 
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No more law for Riley that after- 
He was at the town square withth« 
here before him appeared the 


1) qr 
von 

proprietor, bowing, on a little back plat- 

form, Stetson hat lifted, frock-coat flap 


Ing, and hau trimmed to make him 
wonderfully like General Grant.  Be- 
hind him, 1 line dusters, a band of 
thre ung tellow each Pp! ine two 
truments, p ed forth martial tun 
terspersed with red music from an 


vithin the wagon. A free concert 





van 
\ announced for “early candle-light,” 
but before it was given” Ril had 
nged with the proprietor to go on to 
t next te » with him. “With that 
o| t ng Ca al 1 i Riley rode off 
lout a g d-| to one. 

| the pel od ¢ owing the ¢ vil War 
medicines were expensive, the people 
p a 1d ( lucated doctors were 
irc a lhough my patron,” as Riley 
oO remarked, ‘“was not a diplomaed 
doct he had a natural instinet for th 
t f healing, was a man of excellent 
habits, and the whole company was mad« 
up of good, straight boys, jolly, chirping 
vagabonds . Sometimes I assisted the 
mi | oho with dialect recitations and 
ch cter sketches from the back step 

of th Wag 


He wrote back to an old school 
; , 
John Skinner: 


friend, 


Dear | 
We | td ni re, and et 
I feel od at 1 ir letter in til 
for l am 1@ a first-rate time 
I the bi t t 
| I ! d t t re 
nt and b | th t ld 
t q for ‘ 
1 " tl \\ 1 
t a tl t talkilr nd 
t Tt t t I ¢ 
t ( m tli 
pv hou | f t tin 
red ‘‘baby in the r tr \\ 
t k kortv1 hrst read 
taid over! t and came near dyn 
neline ad | t tif it had not 
| for tinge H R ind Mr. A 
* iM \\ 1 t I Greenheld 
re | ‘ d 1 street busi 
that is,—that portion of it where [ was 
ted to brin t b lrun Well, I 
de myself thoroug! olid with ** Doxy”’ 
playful patronyn I have given the pro- 


a blac kboard S\ 


stem 
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of advertising, which promises to be the best 

ird out | have two boards about thre¢ 
feet by four, which street con- 
cert—l fasten on the wagon and 
letter and illustrate during the performance 
throughout the lecture [here are 
dozens in the crowd that stay to watch the 
work going on that otherwise would drift 
from the fold during the dryer portion of the 
Doctor's har ingue | ist night at W inches- 
ter | made a decided sensation by making a 
rebus of the well-known lines from Shake- 


during the 
ide Ss of the 


and 


S1)¢ are 
“Why let pain your pleasure spoil, 
Kor int of Townsend’s Magic Oil?” 
with a life-sized bust of the 
another time, a bottle of Tow 


author, and at 
nsend’s Cholera 
Balm on legs, and a very bland smile on its 
cork, making the “Can’t come it”’ gesture at 
the skele Death, who drops his scythe 
and hour-glass and turns to flee. Oh! I’m 
stared at like the fat woman on the 
show banner. 
Sunday night we stayed 
little place with two 
I shan’t include Hote 


tor of the coop we lodg 


ton 
side 


at Morristown, a 


stores and a church 





, although the proprie- 
ed in insisted on call 


ing it that here was nothing left us het 
but to plunge into the vortex of dissipation 
the inhabitants,—or natives rather—1indul 


themselves, and so we went to church 
‘And heard the Parson pray and preach 
And heard his daughter’s 


Singing in the village 


VOICE 


( hoir,”’ 


kor we had no other choice 
We gave them a little music in the morning 
in our olec at le aving the m Ah, my boy! 
“The feeling of the breeze upon my face, 


The feeling of the turf beneath my feet, 
And no walls but the far-off mountain-tops, 
Then I am free and , 
We sh: 


strong.’ 
during the fair 
ju. 


ill Stay here 

Riley traveled with the troupe to the 
doctor’s home in Lima, Ohio, where he 
remained several weeks. Here he wrote 
to John Skinner: 


1); AR | 
After my 
last 


HN: 
long waiting your letter came at 
I fairly gorged it “blood raw,” | 
s so hungry to hear from you. 

f did contain! 


And what a gust of news It 
It almost raised my hair, two first class sen- 
sations of the most blood-curdling character, 
gossip that are de- 
voured I tho’t this 
place without an equal in regard to its “in- 
in crime,” but I must knock under for 


spiced with little breezy 


vith special 


relish 


crease 
the present to old Greenfield. \ saloon- 
keepet was shot here last week and no 


particular stir made about it, nor the man 
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nissed! There may be an ordinance tho’, 


that all saloon-keepe rs be killed when found 
ithout m izzles. 
[ ‘stand in” with the best men of the 
n, and am rapidly growing in_ public 
r—lI’ll be out in book form yet. I wish 
ere here at the nobbiest little boarding- 
e in the world—everything is perfect 
to the old girl, ‘“‘the hostess.”’ She 
rs a crutch, but I don’t know how many 
her leg ire off She capers under the 
ind patronym- 
‘ft “Aunt 
jan | ery- re ---— 
ly calls herthat, 
if she isn’t Aunt 
vnol she! | 
ot you often, 
of the rare old 
s we had, and 
till nurse a hoy 
t t mm } ive 


rand rehearsal 


rthem again. say 
\ that she 
ints me I sav 


rina dream the 
ther night and 
had wings 


] 
n tfeet iong, 


I was just go- 
to ask her to 
ome when the 
Kftast bell rang 
1d 
e vanished a 
1 
ICK 
\ 1 leight-« r. 


hand trick.” 


Yours truly, 
JIM. THE OLD DOCTOR 


OIL,’’ AND LOOKED LIKE GENERAL GRANT 


Among the ex- 
periences ot this 
trip were those which awoke young Riley 
to his poetical ambitions. His recitations 
sught the fancy not only of the crowd 
ibout the wagon, but, as suggested in 
the above letter, were heard by some 
people of discrimination in their homes, 
where thoughtful encouragement was 
given him. With the son of the old 
doctor, young Townsend, Riley had long 
talks through the night, dreaming of the 
future. To be and to do something worth 
while in life impelled these youthful 
dreamers to give themselves over to 
many a heart-to-heart talk, in which 
they resolved big things. Upon Riley’s 
return to Greenfield, he wrote to the 
girl mentioned in the previous letter in 





a vein that indicates he found the old- 
fashioned Sunday at home by no means 
as INspiriting as roving: 


Your letters always come to me when I 
need them most. Sunda of all days—is 
the most unsatisfactory in all respects—and 
mark—should I ever clip my jugular, or 
puncture my heart with a pistol-ball, it will 
be on that holy unbearable day—when even 
the chickens cackle and crow in their most 

melancholy tones, 

and the skies look 

haggard and faded 

— 

for all the paint 
and powde rof sun- 
shine and snowy 
clouds, and that 
emblem of peace 
and tranquillity, 
the dove, will drive 


me to it. 

And the brown owl 
calls to his mate 
in th eC 1 

4 MM 

That a ma es 

Cu 17 [Né r 4 ‘. 


This, however, 
shall not occur 
uponsomeSabbath 
your letter has 
come to me, for 
that protects me 
from all harm and 

shields my_ heart 
like anamulet. ... 

You should be 
at Sunday School 
with us again—it 
is so jolly stupid 


WHO SOLD “ MAGK there! and so mo- 
notonous it seems 
to me a nightmare 
self-inflicted and 
stoically indulged in from mere force of 
habit. 

I am glad to see by the general tone of 
your letter that your life is a pleasanter one 
now than your surroundings made it for you 
a while back. That’s right, for after all we 
make or mar our own happiness ourselves 
don’t you think so? and the world’s a show 
we pay to see and we re if we don’t take 
front seats and enjoy the performance! . . . 
So live, and love, and be happy while you 
may! and 

“For fear ye die tomorrow 
“Let today pass flower-crowned and singing.” 


Think of me kindly, and as often as 
you can without interfering with higher 
duties, and believe me, | am yours most 
affectionate ly, Ji. 


i CARR Rae 


ert. oes or 


nARwS 


Tiree 
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back in his father’s law 


writing verses 


Riley Was 


ofhice now, indus 


More 


triously than ever He was glad when 
his father Was away, [fol th re Was on 
manuscript concealed In the old tabl 
drawer that insistently called him. “* The 
poem wrote itself,” said Riley. And so, 
with “An Old Sweetheart of Mine” 


written, but all uUnCcOnNSCIOU of its unt 


worth, the young man groped 
coal. 


moments of dec p discourage ment 
that “all the 


versal 
toward an appornte d In one of the 
many 
at this 
world Was de ad to him.’ 

From Captain Lee O. Harris, his old 


Rilke , h id 


panionship and encouragement in those 


time, he Wrote 


schoolmaster, literary com 


trying days [he editor of the New 
Castle Mercury, Benj. S. Parker, a dear 
friend of Riley to the very last, gave 
him heart by sympathetic and appre- 
clative letters. But the way was dark 


for him. 
his brush. In a 


Between poems he took up 
letter to Parker he 
wrote: 

I wonder 


I am very busy sign painting— 


am | dk tined to suc d ¥ Buchanan Reid 
in that title ““ The Painter Poet?” Ha! Hal! 
t] i! 

But the laugh was often simulated at 


when the future was most un- 
certain. \t length Riley gathered to- 
gether the poems, “In the Dark,” “The 
[Iron Horse,” “The Dreamer,” “If |] 
Knew What Poets Know,” and perhaps 
An Old Sweetheart of Mine,” and sent 
them to Longfellow. The 
he awaited as anxiously as though 


this time 


result, which 
a ver- 
dict in some high court, is recorded in a 
letter to Parker: 


Dear Pat 
I’m in perfect hurt ne of delight, and 
must erupt to you, “O gentlest of n 
friends.’ I sent youa postal recently stating 
my intention of addressing Longfello 
ll—his response to my letter les open 
before me, and as it is brief, I will quote it 
verbatim: - 
( 
“My DEAR Si 
Not being in the habit of criticising the 
] 
R 
R a ( 1. D 
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productions of others, I cannot enter into 
discussion of the merits of the 
poems d me. 
‘I can only say in general terms, that I 
read them with great pleasure, and 
think they show the true poetic faculty and 


any minute 


Ou Se, 


shall make is on 
in the thirteenth 
means face dow n- 
as the context 


‘The only criticism | 
ot the word pr 
line of ‘ Destiny Prone 
ard \ tu mean to say 


‘IT return the printed pieces as you may 
want them for future use, and am, My Dear 


Sir, 
With all good wishes, 
Yours very truly 
Henry W. LonNGFELLow.” 


To Riley, in his hunger for sympa- 


thetic appreciation, the letter from 
Longfellow, though simple and reserved, 
was a turning-point in his life. After 
the master had seen in his verse indica- 
“the true poetic faculty and 
Riley felt that faith in his 
ability had some reason for being and 
that there 


tions of 
insight,” 
Was an eventual pathway 
was finding himself. 
‘Through a great variety of experiences 
he had groped his way—through the 
works of Dickens, Longfellow, and the 
through the humdrum 
ences of country life, 


to success, He 


poets, experli- 
through making 
the most of such pitifully poor oppor- 
tunities as amateur theatricals in the 
town hall, and through the intimate 
contact with life that was possible to 
the half-hopeful, half-despairing  sign- 
painter. Always, with an inquisitive eye 
and open heart, he was learning, from 

thing, from a_never-fail- 
ing interest in the people back home 
anothe £ Lhrough all these years, how- 
ever confused the design of hopes and 


] 
bo KS.) OnE 


discouragements and tangled purposes, 
a thread of gold runs. No matter what 
Riley tried, there was only one satisfac- 
tion, one dream unfolding despite dis- 
couragement, poverty, and lack of op- 
portunity. At length it shone out as an 
indomitable purpose. 
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Huntineton’s 


Credit 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


& Py « 


? HAVE never been able 
to decide w hether 
Huntington was a 
en brave man or a coward, 
\ a quitter or a man who 
}} had the courage to ful- 

A PAG << fil himself. 
In either c ase, neither his cowardice 
nor his courage would be of the obvious 
sort; his courage would be in doing what 
he felt like, in terminating a situation 
which had got the better of him, and 
which he knew had sapped his manhood. 

That he acted as he did was certainly 
Mrs. Huntington’s fault. There are 
some things which must not be said out 
loud, some facts that one must never 
face openly , if one wishes life to proceed 
on its old terms. The putting into words 
of a thought is a strange and dynamic 
thing; it is like the lighting of powder. 
That she did to him what she did was 
bad enough; she shouldn’t have under- 
scored it. 

| fancy there are a great many men 
who would, if they could, | have acte ‘d as 
Huntington did with the coming of the 
war. It is the older men, I notice, who 
look most wistfully toward war’s in- 
tensity. It would be for many a man in 
his forties such a magnihcent adventure, 
such a fine way of getting out of it all. 

You know when you're forty-odd 
pretty much what you’re going to be, 
and in which of those dreadful little 
tables of success or failure you belong 
those tables which tell you that if you 
hold your own you're doing well, that 
most people fail, and that to be “de- 
pendent” along toward fifty-five is 
pretty much the normal thing. 

Then there’s something about most 
growing families—we keep up the polite 
fiction about parents and children. We 
love our children—but there are plenty 
of us who don’t like them. Huntington 
didn’t like his. How could he have 
been expected to! That pretty girl with 
her smart clothes and her “ poor father” 
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manner, and that rag-playing lubber of 
a boy of his dapper was the name for 
him. How could he like children like 
that—wistful, poetic type of man that 
he Ww as? 

There are people enough like him and 
to spare who find themselves with mid- 
dle-age at their heels and several uncon- 
genial adults for whom they are responsi- 
ble, but that have to be paid for, and 
paid for again. 

Mavbe some day there will come 
along a psychologist of the derelicts—a 
man who will analyze for us how many 
people there are whose mediocrity has 
been embittered by the fetish of success. 
Our families don’t let us be unsuccessful 
in peace. They didn’t Huntington. 

Now, wistful and poetic may seem odd 
terms to apply to a country storekeeper, 
but that was what he was; rare, if you 
like, a person of unusual sweetness. He 
was—though it is rather an absurd term 
to apply to a grown man—lovely. Peo- 
ple had enthusiasms about him; you 
couldn’t mention his name without 
smiles of kindliness coming on people’s 
faces, or without some one having a 
story to tell about him that matched my 
first encounter with him. 

He did some vague real-estate business 
along with his store, and I went there to 
inquire about summer cottages. 

He was sitting reading before his desk, 
and as he read an expression swept over 
his face that was like the sun traveling 
over the sea on a dark day, for he was 
dark—rather a shy, veiled person but 
for the flash of his smile and the intelli- 
gence of his eyes; though his hair was 
thinning a little, he had a young, inter- 
ested air. 

He pass tne book down, and I saw it 
was rd Jim—odd reading for the 
“were of a country store. 

When I told him that I wanted a cot- 
tage he looked me over. I had a feeling 
as though a sort of spiritual measure 
was being taken of me. 
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“T’ve got a cottage,” he said, finally, 
“that I think you’d like. It isn’t what 
you asked me for—it hasn’t got conven- 


ences 


‘“Haven’t you any with = conven- 
ences r’ | asked. 


“Oh yes,” he responded. “Yes, I’ve 
got ’em with conveniences, too; but this 
cottage, it’s got a view. I’d like to 
live in that cottage myself.” He didn’t 
underscore the view, but there was a 
tenderness in his tone, an inflection that 
made me feel as though I was being let 
into a * a peculiarly gracious 
sort. 

**Not everybody would care for that 
view,” he said, reflectively. There was 
flattery of the most poignant sort in 
those words, and all the more that he 
did not mean it as flattery. 

When I saw the view I knew exactly 
what he meant. It hit me as he had 
known it would. 

From the little house one looked down 
over a wide moorland, which fought with 
the encroaching sand-dunes; one could 
see them beyond in their shining desola- 
tion. Below us lay the tops of gray 
houses with the odd perspective of a 
Japanese print, and the painted bay 
with ships upon it; that was the obvi- 
ous view—the view for everybody to like; 
but | knew it was for this desolate and 
remote aspect of the back country that 
he had brought me. It was not a reas- 
suring view, for not far off and tucked 
away between what had been two dunes 
was an abandoned cemetery whose gray- 
slate stones scarcely differentiated them- 


secret of 


selves from the encroaching clumps of 


bay bert Vy. | lere and there a gray ish- 
white stone of a later epoch flagged one’s 


attention, and there Was a procession of 


distracted cypress-trees which on the 
stillest day waved their branches as 
though to some hidden wind. 

“Queer view, ain’t it?” he said, gently. 
‘This house is hard to rent on account 
of it—that and its inconveniences.” 

Far off, apparently above the horizon, 
was a line of silver—the outer shore, and 
along it, as though sailing in the sky, 
was a distant fleet of fishing-vessels 
bound to South Channel. It was beau- 
tiful and desolate. It had the charm 
of a strange woman. 

*‘Are you going to take it?” he asked 
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me. “I got lots of other houses more 
comfortable 

“Yes, ll take it,” I told him. The 
view had got me; I was lost. It seemed 
sacrilegious to weigh plumbing in the 
balance with the desolate charm. 

And even as | looked the face of the 
landscape changed. High clouds threw 
off shadows on the moorlands and soft- 
ened the cruel glittering dunes with a 
veil of lavender. It had been as swift as 
that change of expression over Hunting- 
ton’s face. He smiled at me. 

“One sits and watches fol it, he said. 

I went back to the store with Hunting- 
ton, a victim of his dim charm, and in 
some way The Store—I had time then 
to notice its quality expressed his per- 
sonality. It was at once ship-chandler’s 
and grocery, real estate and hardware. 
(here were odds and ends of second- 
hand furniture, too, as though to be 
obliging he had got in a small line of 
anything he had ever been asked for. 
\ pathetic sign hung in the middle of 
the room. It read, “ Please Loaf in the 
Back Room.” In that one had the key 
to Huntington’s nature. He couldn’t 
have put up a sign, ““No Loafing.” He 
liked loafers and the people who sit all 
day on wharfs. 

Just as I was savoring this store with 
its smell of fruit and marlin a woman 
came in. She was small and vivid. She 
seemed rather like an angry robin with 
her tempestuous, suffused face. 

*l’ve got to have some money!” she 
announced. 

I could see Huntington shrink into 
himself. There softness in his 
glance as it met hers that played some 
witchery with her—she loved him. 

She repeated, in a softer tone: “I’ve 
got to have some money. You 
must be able,” she went on, “‘to collect 
some.”” She was oblivious of me and of 
his mood, rendered obtuse by her in- 
tensity. ‘“‘You must collect those old 
bills!” 

**l don’t see as how there’s anything 
I could collect this afternoon,” he gave 
back. 

“When you sell so much and you run 
a business like this, it’s mean to the 
family to keep us so short. Why should 
we be so short all of us—all the time 
I don’t call it 
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fair—I don’t!’ She had included me in 
her look, as though expecting my ap- 
proval. Now she cried out, including 
eve rybody, “You know how he does it 

credit—credit to everybody, and | 
have to beg to get something new! I’m 
short all the time!”’ 

With her lack of reticence and her 
angel she should hav c been intolerable, 
but she was so honest with it all that if 
Huntington had been a shade different 
she would have had one’s sympathy. 

Again their eyes crossed, and again it 
came to me that they cared for each 
other. 

“One would think,” he said, smiling 
at her, “that you went hungry. Didn’t I 
hear vou say vou wouldn’t change your 
house for any in town?” 

One could fairly see her resisting the 
charm he had for her. ‘‘ There’s got to be 
money!’ she insisted. “I’ve got to get 
the children fitted for school, and you 
know I’ve got to. It would serve you 
right if I made debts and sent you the 
bill!’ One knew she never would do 
that. “I bet you anything that Morris 
owes you a big bill.” 

He looked away; he didn’t answer het 
directly. When her indignation had 
spent itself, ‘Folks pay when they can,” 
he said, pacifically. 

“Folks pay when they’re made to,” 
she gave back. She shut her mouth like 
a trap. The moment when she ap- 
peared sympathetic had passed; she 
seemed like the dark shadow of this 
luminous man. 

It came across me that he paid heavily 
for all his kindness. 

To turn the subject, “I just rented a 
cottage this afternoon,” he said. 

“What cottage did you rent?” 

“T rented it to Mr. Grey—the one on 
om Nevers’s hill.” 

She looked at me with the swift look 
of an angry little bird. She turned from 
me to Huntington. 

‘You didn’t!’ she cried. ‘‘‘Why on 
earth didn’t you rent him one of the 
good cottages?” She sized me up in a 
moment. I might have paid so much 
more. ‘Why, he’s the one with a car! 
How’ll he ever stand it there?” 

‘“*How’ll you ever stand it up there?” 
she cried to me. 

*T like the view,”’ I explained. 

Vor. CXXXVI.—No. 813.—42 


“The view! The view!” 


“A view that would give you the creeps! 
I bet you never took him to Bay End 
at all—that’s a view for you! Sweeps 
both ends of the harbor—that view—and 
a rose-arbor! Why, there aren’t any 
improvements! What ’ll his wife say?” 


she Cri d 


He« looked at her curiously, a littl 
expression of wonder in his face. He had 
a gesture which included me—I had 
been included enough already, Heaven 
knew—which asked mutely what ailed 
her and indicated that one must be 
patient with women. 

I went away certain of two things 
that somehow she would get her money, 
and that he would never in the world 
collect one of those bills whose existence 
infuriated her so. 

That was how I first saw him, when 
he was still intact, but I realized later 
that he was intact only because she per- 
mitted him so to be; because she still 
loved him the most, though she loved 
him ardently, passionately, to the end. 
How could she have helped it? Even 
when she despised him for a fool she 
loved him, though she wasn’t intelli- 
gent enough to see that he couldn’t 
have had his perfection and not be 
what she considered a fool at the same 
time. 

I got the habit of dropping in often 
at The Store. There were plenty of 
other stores in town, but The Store 
meant Huntington’s. It had a peculiar 
atmosphere—a cross between a club and 
a private house and something else 
which made it The Store, a sort of insti- 
tution, with its pleasant disorder, its 
curious mixture of things that smelled 
of the sea, its trickle of children after 
their perpetual candy, the youngsters 
loafing in the back room and the old 
fellows sitting around swapping yarns 
with Huntington. 

It was when I, too, was loafing around 
The Store one day that I stumbled on 
the answer as to what had been the mat- 
ter with Mrs. Huntington, and what it 
was that had inflamed her habitual im- 
patience with her husband to fury. 

Maida, Huntington’s thirteen-year- 
old girl, was sitting gravely at his desk, 
when she burst out with, ‘Why haven’t 
we got a motor?” 
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He looked at her with his humorous 
brown eves. ‘‘What on earth do we 
want with a motor when we have such 
nice legs to move us here or there with?” 
he inquired. 

7 Everybody else who’s got a store in 
town has a motor,” she gave back 
“everybody!” 

Mrs. Huntington had come in just in 
time to catch this. ‘We've got the big- 
gest store and we’re the only ones who 
haven’t got a motor,” she put in. 

He looked on them both, from one to 
the other, with the puzzled air that a 
man who has never cared for material 
possessions has for those who are thing- 
minded. He stared at Maida, too, 
he had never seen her before. Perhaps 
he never had. She had just been that 
charming thing, a little girl. I knew 
then that it was Maida and what more 
money would do for Maida that ailed 
Mrs. Huntington. 

They stood side by side ; 
his family, with their accusing eyes on 
him, Maida handsomer than her mother, 
taller, greedier—just about to perform 
that extraordinary and overnight meta- 
morphosis of becoming a young lady 
and an and her mother 
behind her, ready to fight for her child, 


accusing one; 


for Mrs. Huntington was of the type of 


women we call primitive, meaning by 
that that they live 
not by force, then by cunning. 

It has been the habit of late years to 
admire the primitive, but the attributes 
of the prehistoric female and the cave- 
man, her mate, do not appeal much to 
me, still less when she is in acute juxta- 
position with a product of civilization 
like Huntington; a thinking man, Hun- 
tington, whose kingdom was of the 
spirit. 

It happened that I left with Mrs. 
Huntington and Maida. 

“Qh, it’s a shame,” I heard her say, 
“that he won’t put that store on a mod- 
ern business footing! If I had it to do 
She closed her mouth. 

It may have been at that moment that 
the idea was born that she could perhaps 
run the business. 

When Huntington’s mother, who lived 
up New York State, fell ill and sent for 
him, she got her chance. 

It is hard to describe the difference 


as if 


the women of 


by their instinct—if 


just what she liked to the store. 
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that three weeks of her régime made in 
the place. There are a few things that 
don’t need a “‘woman’s touch’”’—a boat, 
for instance, and an engine—quite a lot 
of things, when you come down to it 
and a store like Huntington’s was one of 
these things. 

From the first there was something 
permanent about Mrs. Huntington’s po- 
sition in the store. She was awfully 
proud of the way she had done it, and 
it would have taken a harder-hearted 
man than Huntington to have disap- 
pointed her when he came bz ick, so obvi- 
ously she expected his ‘Well done!” to 
her little innovations—yes, and to the 
fact that she made people pay up more 
quickly. 

“T know I’m not soft like you,”’ she 
told him, gaily. 

Indeed she wasn’t! 

I don’t think that in the beginning he 
knew what was happening to him. | 
know that I did not. She was a pretty, 


cheery body, and the first “line” of 
notions and drygoods that she coaxed 
him into getting made only another 


bright spot of color. She was as up-to- 
date in her methods of courtesy and 
prompt delivery, in knowing “what the 
public wants,” as any of those smart 
personal accounts by bright young 
business men that appear from time to 
time in popular prints. 

[t was not until the next year when | 
came back that I realized what was hap- 
pening. The first time I went into The 
Store I felt the difference; a spiritual 
barometer warned me. 

Huntington and his wife were having 
a wordless, bloodless struggle for Th« 
Store. Huntington loved it; it was his 
life; he had made it the peculiar thing 
that it was; and under his eyes she was 
altering it and changing it. Peopk 
didn’t loaf in the back room quite so 
much. There were more women there; 
business went on briskly. Yet it was 
still essentially his—she couldn’t take it 
from him. 

There were times now when I could 
see that she was openly hostile to him. 
He was there, an obstacle to her doing 
It was 


his creation, a work of art; she wanted 


it to be her servant, and to serve her and 
From a purely business 


her children. 
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point of view I suppose she was right; 
she had increased its e arnings. 

Then, just as I thought that she would 
overwhelm him, she stopped. It was 
like the tide coming in; it could come no 
higher. She had lapped at the founda- 
tions of the edifice of his life, but she 
could do no more. Wordless, he had 
resisted her; the spiritual victory was his. 

Why he had prevailed in flavoring the 
place with his own rare personality, 
sweetening the acts of buying and selling 
with kindness and humor, was that he had 
withstood her upon the essential ques- 
tion, which was one of credit. 

lhe new accounts he let her round up; 
he let her try her experiments on selling 
her own drygoods for cash, but the books 
were his; he kept them, and he resisted 
her efforts to get at them with a sweet 
finality. 

It was a queer duel, what she W anted 
pitted against his whole serene philoso- 
phy of life. She drove him and harried 
him. There was a time when he was 
curiously worried and disturbed, and 
then he “‘came back.” He had had it 
out with himself. I think that for a 
moment he questioned whether she 
wasn’t right or not. And just what his 
conclusions were he told her before me 
one day. He chose an audience instinc- 
tively because she would have to hear 
him through, no matter how impatient 
it made her. 

“Ella here,” he said, 
ing me about credit.” 

‘It isn’t good for folks,” she cried. 
‘Folks had ought to pay their bills.” 
She had evidently had some success with 
this line of talk before. ‘‘ The real kind- 
ness is to make ’em do it. They’re 
happier that way.” 

‘Folks do pay bills,” he gave back, 
“only they pay ’em in their own way 
and their own time. The world’s built 
up on credit; there’s credit in big busi- 
ness—there’s credit everywhere. I’ve 
never been stung.” He turned to her 
now; he had the voice of repeating some 
lesson to a child, but which the child, 
through some stupidity or obstinacy, 
has refused to learn. 

e. h yes, you have been!”’ she cried. 

“I’ve always had every bill paid,”’ he 
said, with a tinge of sternness in his 
“every single bill paid that I 


“is always row- 


manner, 
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wanted paid. There’s a few bills every 
now and then—and tiny little bills they 
are, too—that no honest man would 
want paid, not in a business like this. 
Credit built this town. This town used 
to victual ships that ’d be gone a year 
before they’d get their pay. And no 
man’s got a right to change his policy 
all of a sudden. Credit’s been my pol 
icy, so if I’m the loser it’s my fault, but 
I’m not voing to be the loser.” 

‘A married man’s got no right to talk 
like that. You ain’t the loser alone! 
You don’t mind the things you lose. 
Maida does SO does Ralph.” 

**Pwon’t hurt ’em,” he said, dryly, 
“the things that they’ll lose.” 

“You could get half the money that 
was owing you and invest it in six 
months’ time just by sending a few bills 
out regular.” 

**T know it,” he answered. There was 
finality in his manner. He had dismissed 
her. 

I had the feeling of having heard more 
than a philosophy—something more lik« 
a creed, perhaps. He believed in his way 
of doing things, and if he couldn’t teach 
his creed to her, at least he was going to 
insist on respect. 

I had that afternoon witnessed some 
moral victory—goodness against greed, 
for instance, and I know, too, it was not 
as though he were indulging in his 
peculiar kind of po" vodness Ww hile his fam- 
ily paid. He paid, and he would con- 
tinue to pay in terms of spiritual discom- 
fort, with all three of them against Me 

There came a time when it seemed ; 
though te y had made atruce. In eke 
days Huntington was out of The Store a 
good deal. He was deve loping a section 
of the town in which he had always be 
lieved, rather a remote section that par 
took of the desolate beauty of my own 
view. He had always believed that on¢ 
day people would live there, and now 
some out-of-town capitalist had come 
along and Mrs. Huntington with suspi 
cious eagerness had encouraged him to 
go into it 

**He’s got a way with him when he 
believes in a thing—no matter how 
queer it is,” she conhded to me. “He'll 
make folks like the stranges* things!” | 


had the feeling that she included me 


among those who came under Hunting- 
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ton’s influence. “I used to be like that, 
too; he’d read queer books to me and 
just the sound of his voice made me 
think there was something in ’em.” 
She smiled tolerantly at herself, as one 
who smiles over a belief in fairy tales 
outgrown. 

I had gone out with him one after- 
noon, for at this time we had become 
friends—one couldn’t help 
him for the justness of his vision—and I 
went back to The Store with him. As I 
opened the door | got an actual physical 
impression as if I had gone into a room 
full of sulphurous smoke. It must have 


been through some swift registering of 


the expression of Mrs. Huntington’s 
face. It was always suffused and dark, 
ready for laughter or for anger, but now 
there was something terrible in her fury, 
and all the more dreadful that she was 
a littl woman—a ‘“‘cheery body,” is 
what would usually describe her. 

“So!” she cried. ‘‘ You’ve been lying 


to me for all these years! Here I’ve been 


slaving and pinching to keep a lot of 


idle women!”” She couldn’t have been 
more angry had her words been literally 


true. ‘‘ Three hundred dollars they owe 
you—three hundred—and they keep a 
girl! And every shiftless body in town 


owes you money—behind my back and 
over my head!” 

He stood there speechless, still with a 
curious rigidity coming over him. It 
was as though her anger froze him. At 
last, in a tone that gave me a sensation 
as though he had hit he : deliberately: 

You’ been at my books!” he said. 

They had forgotten me, and Hunting- 
ton stood with his back against the door, 
cutting off my retreat. What did they 
care, anyway? They had forgotten their 
spiritual modesty as one forgets one’s 
clothes in a fire; their whole life and un- 
derstanding were burning up. 


“Those Daltons!’’ she cried again. 
“Those patronizing, uppity women! 


What do I care that they’ve had sick- 
ness—let ’em work like other folks! 
Why should I carry ’em on? Why 
should me and my children deny our- 
selves for them!” 

7 Den Vy you rselves! 
with awful sarcasm. 

And then I saw what I have never be- 
fore seen—a woman possessed. Anger 


” 


The words came 


caring for 
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invaded the house of her. She was like 
a terrible force. No other betrayal 
his could have unleashed the innermost 
heart of her anger as did this. 

He didn’t quite withstand it. It was 
as though it shriveled him up, as though 
something essential to him withered be- 
fore it. It was as though always before 
this time he had had the stronger emo- 
tion, and she had found nothing tn her to 
match his belief in his philosophy of 
credit. But now anger had forged itself 
as though 1 into a weapon in her hands. 

“Do you know what’s going to hap- 
pen? You’re going to send them a bill 
to-night! You are going up yourself to 
ask them for it! Oh, don’t look at me 
like that. | don’ t care how you look at 
me! You can’t put it over on me agi un 
with your airs. I’m not going to slave 
and sacrifice for your fine manners and 


your squirmishness, and do without 
while you act the bountiful—not me! 
Do you know w hy you’ re going? 


Because if you don’t go, J will! I would 
like to! Maybe you’d rather have me! 
. You’ll round ’em up—every one of 
*em—or else I will! Which is it going to 
be—me or you?” 

Here was his defeat. 
battle-held of his spirit. 
I saw only two courses open to him 
one, to have left her and them, too—the 
people that he had befriended for so 
many years, the incompetent, poor, flut- 
tering Daltons, two gentle, middle-aged 
maidens who had suddenly been de- 
prived of their income by the untimely 
death of their men, and who had not 
learned to adjust themselves to a new 
way of living, and the fatherless, the 

widows, the struggling young people 
all these he would have had to leave to 
her, or do what he did. I had to stay 
and see it through—and it was with a 
peculiar horror | watched them, for | 
was seeing a beautiful spirit suffer defeat. 
He made his surrender quietly, not 
without a certain stern nobility, but he 
was broken—he had lost. Perhaps if he 
could have matched her anger with a 
greater anger he might have won. She 
was stronger than he. They proved it 
between them that day—her greedy de- 


This was the 


sire stronger than his love. 
I knew she had taken from him his joy 
that quiet, easeful way of 


his work; 
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his that had made The Store what it 
had been—she had robbed him of 
that. 

One would suppose that this was 
about all she could have managed to do, 
and yet when I came back another sea 


son she had found even another way of 


making him suffer. 

I cannot tell exactly what she did 
to The Store, nor how she was clever 
enough to find out that he and th 
older men and the despised loafers were 
an asset. Probably the women of the 
summer colony who had got to coming 
there had made her conscious of how 
quaint the loafers were and what ‘‘a 
character”? Huntington was. 

Dhe Store outwardly was more as It 
had been when I first knew it. It had 
its air of disorder; the ship-chandler’s 
was cunningly in evidence—some sea- 
chests tc sell, and some whales’ teeth 
and whales’ vertebrea—how can I ex- 
plain it! It was as though one had 
turned an old-fashioned house into a 
museum; it was like a town becoming so 
conscious of its quaintness that its in- 
habitants tell you themselves that it 1s 
like Cranford 


She was exploiting the store, using it 


and Huntington’s personality, playing 
th m up 

his didn’t come to me all at once; it 
took me time to analvze it And at the 
same time slowly the sinister conviction 
forced itself on me that he knew what she 
was doing. She ran the whole business 
now and he was just there, doing his 


real estate and helping around. 

From the beginning of the European 
War he had, like many men of his age, 
followed each detail, and now, since we 
had joined, it had become his passion. 
He had an 
books on the war 
in fact, and this in him was odd, because 
he had formerly been close in his own 
personal expenditures, as though he must 


a whole war librar 


pay through his own asceticism for his 
habits of generosity 

[here were no more scenes now in 
public. Both Maida, who was now 
quite grown up and beautiful, and her 
mother went in for appreciation, and his 
wife’s present caressing manner toward 
him was as instinctive as her instinct 
for punishment had been before. Mrs. 


extraordinary number of 


Huntington was a primitive woman, you 
see, and of course it was pleasanter to 
love her man than to be angry with him. 
Indeed, now that she had it all her own 
way, she prided hers¢ lf on the fact that, 
as she put it, “Mr. Huntington was not 
practical.” She herself was busy and 
happy, really a pleasant spectacle, and 
that is why I am sorry for her now, in 
spite of myself, though I loved Hunting- 
ton and though I saw, step by step, what 
it was she did to him. 

I was there the afternoon when she 
gave him his nunc dimittis, his leave to 
depart in peace. That she was totally 
unaware of what she was doing I knew. 
After all, she only put into words a per- 
fectly obvious situation, but one that he 
had not up to then quite faced, because, 
after all, he was busy all the time and 
had the illusion of usefulness. 

It was the time the envoys came to 
Boston, and Huntington, with his eager 
following of every detail, wished that he 
might go. He confessed himself senti- 
mental enough to wish to see Joffre. 

“Why don’t you go?” said Mrs. 
Huntington, cordially 
harm in this fad. Books and little trips 
cost much less than credit. ‘‘ Why don’t 
you go?” she repe ated 

‘“And leave you all alone?’ he pro 


tested. es And the season just begin 


Che re Was no 


ning!” 

“Oh, my dear,” she said, lightly, “] 
Run away and 
stay as long as you like.”” There was in 
her manner that which said, as far as 
the business was concerned, he need 
never come back at all. And yet she 
enveloped him at the same time with a 
look that was all warmth and tenderness 
She loved him, vou see, though she 
thought he was a fool 

She had turned away and didn’t no 
tice the somber, speculative gaze he bent 
upon her. He stood looking out of the 


don’t need you a bit 


window a long time. He was seeing 
himself in relation to life as it really was. 
He might have been facing his death 


sentence. Indeed, he had just learned 
that he had been attacked by some 
disease of the spirit. He had_ been 


crowded out of his work. There wasn’t 


a place for them both in The Store. She 
had taken from him even the illusion of 


work. 
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No, there are some things that should 
never be put into words. 

He came to me that night. He sat 
down and we smoked together in quiet, 
veiling ourselves from each other by 
trivial and commonplace comment. At 
last 
“T’ve come to say good-by,” he told 

[here was a gravity in his manner 
that made me ask: 

‘You are planning a long stay?’ 

“I’m not coming back,”’ he said, sim- 
ply. “I’m going to enlist.” 

He knew how much I had been in the 
whole thing, and then I had been very 
close to him in the years that had passed 
since I had first rented the house on 
fom Nevers’s hill. There was nothing 
to be said. 

“My wife—” he brought out at last. 
‘She won’t ever understand. She will 
probably come to you about e He 


me. 


The 
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hadn’t come to ask me any favor; I 
took it that it was more a warning than 
anything else, that she would try to 
come and seek some _ enlightenment. 

There was something in his manner 
that made me sure he had told her, and 
that her despair at losing him had lashed 
her to fury, since she could not under- 
stand how completely she dismissed him 
that afternoon—gave him, as I said, his 
leave to depart in peace. 

| know that he will never come back. 
I wonder often, when I pass The Store 
and see Mrs. Huntington inside, making 
the most, you may be sure, of her hus- 
band’s valor, how many other men of 
forty-odd there are who would not take 
this door of escape if they could do it as 
honorably as Huntington. There are 
more men than he who are not going to 
war to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. 


Path 


SAMUEL DANIEL 


ILK-WHITE clover, scented and sunny, 
A little green pathway winding through; 
Bees in the clover making honey, 
Kissed by the sun in the midsummer blue. 


Gleams of gold, where the green hills cover 
Nestling roofs of a hamlet gray; 
Tall wheat ears which caress each other, 








here where the whispering breezes play. 


Snow-white butterflies, flashing, fleeting, 
Catching the light on gossamer wings. 
Soft and near, like a lover’s greeting, 
\ lone redbreast from the hazel sings. 


Why came the break in his song, | wonder, 
What had silenced those notes so sweet? 
Was it the roll of the distant thunder, 
And the deadly tramp of the foemen’s feet? 


To me he had piped of a path to glory 
Which men may traverse when wars shall cease, 
And shown me a page of a heaven-writ story, 
And taught me 


a note of the Song of Peace. 











The Russian Revolution in a Police 
Station 


BY ARTHUR 


Special Representative 


GR FRSSE sm b @HE first thing I did on 
7 


galt Ys reaching Petrograd was 


is giv; to call up my friend, 

4X | SS 

EY i) Vera Petrovna. It was 

By) Ne : 

\AI Bx her mother who an- 
) 

CCN $5 ay swered the telephone. 

EA I SESALFO “Vera Petrovna,’ 


she said, in reply to my question, “‘is at 
the police station.” 

“What on earth have they arrested 
her for this time?” I asked. 

‘She has not been arrested,” her good 
mother said, indignantly. ‘‘She is as- 
sistant to the commussaire.”’ 

[his indeed is a revolution, I said to 
myself, as I set out to find my friend. In 
the old days Vera Petrovna had hated 
the police and all their ways with a 
unique and fervid hatred. I am sure 
that, when I knew her twelve years ago, 
she would not have entered a police 
station willingly. She had, however, 
been dragged there once or twice by 
force. The trouble was that she had 
studied sce ntific agriculture abroad and 
wanted to teac h the peasants how to im- 
prove their method of raising and pre- 
paring flax. But the old government 
had smelled sedition in her enterprise, 
nterfered with her, and so had made a 
revolutionist of her. 

I had foreseen that this new Russia | 
was revisiting would be profoundly dif- 
ferent from the Russia I had known, but 


the last thing I would have expected of 


the revolution was that I should find 
Vera Petrovna installed in a police sta- 
tion. All that had been bad In the old 


Russia, all that had stood in the way of 


the up-struggle of her people, had been 
typified for her in that one word— 


‘ police.” ; would not have been more 


surprised to hear that she had become 
secretary to ihe Czar. 
| found that her mother had not yet 


BULLARD 


learned the phraseology of the revolu- 
tion. The sign ‘Police Station”? had 
been painted out when the double- 
headed eagle of imperialism had been 
pulled down. The grim old building had 
been rechristened “Militia Headquar- 
ters.” But in spite of this change of 
names the place looked very like other 
police st ations. 

\ young student was “‘‘at the desk.” 
He lacked the cold, hardened calm of the 
typical police captain. He seemed un- 
happy. He was torn by a continual 
struggle betw ena natural irritability at 
unreasonableness and a determination 
to be sympathetic and brotherly. He 
addressed the people who came to him 
as ‘‘Comrade,”’ but he had been tricked 
so often that he regarded them with 
profound suspicion. The people who 
bring their troubles to the police station 
are alike the world around—wives 
whose husbands did not come home thx 
night before and wives whose husbands 
came home to beat them, lost children, 
pickpockets and those whose pockets 
have been picked, beggars and burglars, 
sne ak thieves and worse. Che re volu- 
tion had not produced any panacea for 
such unfortunates. 

| found Vera Petroyna up-stairs in 
what had been, in the old day S, the bed- 
room of the chief of police. She was 
surrounded by piles of cards which repre- 
sented bread and meat and sugar. They 
had to be counted and stamped that 
day, for distribution on the morrow. 

“You look tired,” I said, when the 
gree tings were over. 

“It’s only these food-cards,”’ she said, 
apologetic ally. ‘‘There’s a terrible rush 
with them once a month. Last time 
somebody stole five thousand sugar-cards, 

I’m checking them up myself. It’s 


extra work. I’ve been at it till two or 


three in the morning the last few days.” 
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I suggested that it was lunch-time, but 
she said she must finish this job, so I 
set to work on it, With the help 
of occasional glasses of tea we checked 
up the month’s food-cards by five 
o'clock, and then went out in search of 
a restaurant and a real meal. 

*T can’t tell you much about the revo- 
lution,’ Vera Petrovna said, when we 
had found a table. “‘I’ve been too busy 
to see any of it. I was working in a 
hospital—night duty—the month _ be- 
fore the revolution, so I couldn’t attend 
any of the meetings. I was to have a 
week off, after this month of night duty, 
for a rest, but the first day I was home 
it was two days after the revolution 
they called me up on the telephone and 
asked me to help with the bread-cards 
at the police station. It was awful.” 
She made an expressive gesture of chaos. 
“Such a crowd! The old police had run 
away. The station-house had _ been 
closed for two days. All these people 
struggling to get in. I had never real- 
ized how many people there are who 
need a police station!’ Some of the first 
bewilderment of it showed in her face as 
she thought again of that discovery. 

“Tt’s a social institution—just like a 
church or a school. 

“I telephoned to all the lawyers I 
know, but they were sick or busy. None 
of them would come. So I had to take 
charge myself. It was rather terrible. 
There were three days before they ap- 
pointed a commissaire. 

““And I’ve stayed here ever since, 
working as his assistant. Desperately 
busy—too busy to see much of the revo- 
lution.” 

But it seems to me that Vera Petrovna 
has seen more deeply into the revolution 
than many of the editors and politicians 
I have met here in Petrograd. ‘There 
has been much romanticism, too 
many high-sounding words, too much 
disembodied idealism, about the revolu- 
tion. She has been in constant, pas- 
sionate, fatiguing struggle with reality. 
And, of course, the real problem of the 
revolution is how to make the new gov- 
ernment work. It is a glorious thing to 
have overthrown the rotten old régime. 
But it is necessary to contrive a new 
machine, in accord with the new ideals 
of liberty and human dignity, which will 


too. 


too 
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work. High sentiments and sonorous 
phrases will not make the revolution 
succeed. All these uninspiring details, 
which are not mentioned in Magna 
Chartas and Declarations of the Rights 
of Man—the distribution of food, the 
prevention of crime, the regular opera- 
tion of street-cars, the sanitary disposal 
of sewage—all these things must be 
attended to. The most eloquent ora- 
tions on liberty, equality, and fraternity 
—even the singing of the “‘ Marseillaise”’ 
—are as stone to those who want bread. 

A perilously large number of Russians 
thought that freedom could be secured 
by a decree. It was a new and painful 
lesson to many of them to learn that 
“eternal vigilance”’ is the coin we must 
pay for liberty, that the maintenance 
and perfection of free institutions de- 
mand harder work, more sustained, ear- 
nest, and disciplined effort, than sub- 
mission to tyranny. 

There was an intense soul tragedy 
back of Kerensky’s speech in which he 
said that in the first days of the revolu- 
tion he had thought of Russians as 
“free men” and that now he was begin- 
ning to fear that they were only “re- 
volted slaves.” 

Vera Petrovna has had to face these 
real problems of the revolution in the 
vivid, concrete experiences of the police 
station. 

The very first day she was in charge, 
before any regular authority had been 
constituted, the janitor of a lodging- 
house rushed in with the news that a 
little stream of blood had appeared un- 
der the door of one of his rooms. He 
had knocked, but had received no an- 
swer, and so had come to the station- 
house to report. Vera Petrovna with 
two student boys of the volunteer militia 
hurried to the house, and on the way she 
scolded the janitor for not having broken 
in the door. Perhaps a life might have 
been saved by quick action. He had 
crossed himself and said that he had no 
right to break in a door without the 
presence of a magistrate. There were no 
magistrates to be found those troublous 
days, and Vera Petrovna, always impa- 


tient of official red-tape, ordered the 
It was a case 
The man was quite dead. 
in charge and 


boys to break in the door. 
of suicide. 
She left one of the boys 
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sent the other for an undertaker, and 
returned herself to the rush of work at 
the station-house, and forgot to make 
any formal report of the affair. Now a 
woman who claims to have been the 
wife of the suicide asserts that he had a 
diamond ring and a gold watch, which 
have disappeared, and accuses these 
amateur police of having stolen them. 
\fter all, fre¢ countries as well as des- 
potisms have passed laws forbidding 
unauthorized persons from breaking 
down doors. 

**And the funny thing about it 1s, 
Vera Petrovna said, “‘that in the old 
days, whenever any one said the police 


” 


had stolen something, I always believed 
i” 

[hat first day at the police station she 
had another painful and instructive ex- 
perience. A youngster of fifteen was 
brought in by a crowd of citizens who 
accused him of theft. He had just per- 
suaded her that he was a victim of unjust 
Suspicion when one of the student mili- 
tia, who had read Sherlock Holmes, 
thought of looking 1n hi pockets. They 
were gorg d with the proceeds of the 
theft. This led to a search of the 
records, and it was found that he had 
been a professional thief since the age of 


! 


vO 


el it. 

‘And so,”’ Vera Petrovna said, with a 
sigh, “‘I had to sign his commitment to 
prison—the first after the revolution. | 
couldn’t have turned him loose just to 
go on stealing. It wouldn’t have been 
fair to honest people, would it?” 

| reassured het as well as | could, and 
she sipped her tea for a minute thought- 
fully. 

‘It is lack of time,” she said, bitterly. 
“That boy might have been reformed. 
He wasn’t all bad. I wish I could have 
tried. But there was too much to do. | 
didn’t have time. And the revolution 
had to send him to jail.” 

“He was a legacy of the old régime,” 
| said. 

She was desperately perplexed. ‘| he 
revolution, which to her was a high and 
noble ideal, was continually coming into 
conflict with grim and sordid facts. 

“That’s it,” she said, finding some 
comfort in my phrase. “We did not 
hnish with the old régime just by over- 
throwing it. It left us so many legacies.” 

Vor. CXXXVI.—No. 8 1 


he frst night of the revolution there 
had been two highway robberies and 
one murder with theft in that district, 
and popular rumor said it was the work 
of the ‘‘ Black Wolf’’—a notorious, al- 
most legendary, criminal. After the 
revolutionists had liberated the political 
prisoners, the warders had opened the 
doors of the jails and turned loose the 
common-law felons as well. And so the 
“Black Wolf,’? who had just been sen- 
tenced to a life term in Saghalin for a 
long series of ghastly crimes, was free. 

lhe next night there was more evi- 
dence of his activity. A detached hous« 
had been broken into, an old lady 
killed, and much money stolen. Vera 
Petrovna and her student volunteers 
had no idea of how to find the culprit. 
About eleven in the morning the tele- 
phone-bell rang and a member of the 
old detective force, who was in hiding, 
reported that he knew where to lay 
hands on the “ Black Wolf.” There was 
nothing else to be done. ‘This offer of 
help from the old régime had to be 
accepted. The “Black Wolf” was re- 
captured and one of the old policemen 
reinstalled in the station-house. 

‘He is dishonest, vile—unspeakable,”’ 
Vera Petrovna said, “‘but he is also in- 
valuable. We could not get along with- 
out him. He knows all the old crim- 
inals. 

‘*And there is another one of the old 
force back—a clerk. None of us knew 
how to keep the records, and there are 
licenses to issue, and passports, and 
funeral permits, births to register. Life 
goes on just the same in spite of the 
revolution oh, sO many papers. He 
came back after a few days and asked for 
work. He said he would support the 
revolution, and, besides, he had a wife 
and three children and no work. Hes a 
queer little dried-up office man, but a 
wonder at keeping the records straight. 
But he doesn’t know what honesty 1S. 
Three times we’ve sent him away for 
taking what he calls ‘tips.’ It is rank 
bribery. But after three or four days 
everything is in confusion and he turns 
up, repentant, promising to be honest. 
And we have to take him on again. 

“T told you about the theft of those 
sugar-cards. I’ve really been afraid to 
investigate it. It must have been this 
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clerk or the detective—and we can’t get 
along without them. 

“It is horrible to have to work with 
such people. I never thought of this 
before the revolution. But we must 
make a success of it and there are only 
two kinds of people to do the work— 
inefhcient amateurs and clever scoun- 
drels trained under the bureaucracy— 
legacies of the old régime.” 

Some of Vera Petrovna’s police experi- 
ences have, although she refuses to see 
it, a certain element of humor. Under 
the old régime there were stringent laws 
against open immorality. They were 
enforced by a special squad of police 
des moeurs—the most infamous of a bad 
lot. With the disappearance of the old 
order and its despotic restrictions, ven- 
ders of objectionable books and pictures 
came out in the open. At last an enter- 
prising manager of a moving-picture 
palace announced ‘‘Une Soirée Pari- 
sienne—For Men Only.” An indignant 
citizen pulled down one of the posters 
and brought it to the station-kouse. A 
council of war was held and the law- 
books studied. One of the worst feat- 
ures of the old régime had been its abuse 
of “‘ precautionary”’’ measures. All sorts 
of good books and laudable societies had 
been suppressed on the ground that they 
There 


might violate the law. was no 
crime in the poster itself, so it was 
decided not to take any premature 


action. 

As Vera Petrovna was working on her 
bread-cards that evening the proprietor 
of the show appeared, in a great state of 
excitement. He had failed to satisfy his 
audience. The performance did not 
come up to their expectations. They 
had done what all Russia does these 
days when dissatisfied—they had held a 
meeting. And they had passed a resolu- 
tion that if they did not get their money 
back they would burn the theater. The 
manager had come to demand _ police 
protection. 

Vera Petrovna went to the theater and 
addressed the audience, which was by 
this time more of a riot than a meeting. 

“What did you say to them?” I asked. 

**What could I say? I told them I was 
ashamed—ashamed of the manager, 


ashamed of them. | said he was disgust- 
ing, and so were they. 


I told them that 
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the revolution meant climbing up out of 
the abyss to liberty and enlightenment, 
and that they had no right to freedom, 
because they wanted to use it to sink 
down lower into the muck—lower even 
than the old tyrants had allowed. 

“*There is only one good thing I can 
think of about this manager,’ | told 
them; ‘he cheated you. You are angry 
because he has cheated you, but you 
know he would have been much worse 
if he had not! But the revolutionary 
police will not protect the profits of a 
scoundrel who uses liberty to debauch 
the people? I made him bring the 
money he had taken in upon the stage. 
The crowd cheered at that and became 
friendly. 

“But then [I gave them an awful 
scolding, and when they began to look 
as if they were ashamed, | told them 
about the hospital where I had worked, 
and how badly they needed money. | 
said that if they were good children of 
the revolution they would give their 
spare money to the wounded soldiers 
instead of spending it on dirty shows. 
[ asked them to elect a committee to 
take the money to the hospital—and 
they did it.” 

It is only occasionally now that Vera 
Petrovna has to attend to the ordinary 
work of the police station. Since a 
regular commissaire has been appointed 
she has had charge of the bureau which 
attends to the distribution of food. 

“I was glad to get away from down- 
stairs. I thought this food-control work 
would be pleasanter—a chance for real 
constructive work—but it is every bit 
as discouraging. The best government 
in the world, the most experienced ex- 
perts—even your Mr. Hoover—could 
not keep some of our people from starv- 
ing this winter. And we are inexperi- 
enced amateurs. 

“Almost every day some one makes 
a speech about how the revolution will 
be a failure if the food problem is not 
solved. But what can we do?” 

“‘Isn’t there enough food?” I asked. 
Plenty—more than enough. We 
generally export food. On the whole, 
the crop is good, but in some places it is 
a failure. Absolute famine in some 
districts if we can’t import food from 
other provinces. And, of course, it is 
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worse in the cities—in the big cities, 
Pr trograd and Moscow. 

“The trouble is that the transporta- 
tion systen has collapsed. You people, 
abroad, do not realize what it means 
[his winter some of our soldiers at the 
front will starve. It takes an immens« 
number of trains to supply a great army 
Chink of the millions of tons 


ot Hout we must move across the cgun- 


like ours 


try just to give the soldiers bread! But 


they must also have iseat and clothes 
and, above all, munitions. What com- 
fort is it to know we have enough to 
eat? We haven’t enough trains to carry 


the food to the hungry soldiers. 
‘And it will be even worse in the 


cities Phe pe asants have stopped 
bringing their food to the markets. 
Look!” She pointed out through the 
restaurant window. ‘See that crowd. 


[hey are in line for bread—city people. 
Go down the street and you will set othe I 


lines, just as long, of peasants—women 


buy a few yards 


waiting for a chance to 
cotton cloth; men standing in line all 
night in the h ype of getting some nails. 
[here is nothing left in the stores to 
y the peasants in exchange for their 
farn products. 

‘Every way we turn we are faced by 
this breakdown of transportation. If 
our stores had cotton goods to sell, the 
peasants would bring in their food. We 
had a large cotton industry in Russia. 
We raised our cotton in Turkistan. The 
people there got such rood prices that 
they stopped growing food, planted 
their fields in cotton, and brought in 
their foodstuffs by train. Well, last year 
the railroads had begun to go to pieces 
and were too busy with military work 
to carry food to Turkistan. The Turko- 
mans starved, and this vear they have 
pulled up their cotton to plant vegeta 
bles. The mill-owners bought cotton in 
Egypt and America. It is piled high on 
the docks In Vladivostok, rotting, be- 
cause the few freight-cars have to give 
precede nce to she lls 

“And the shortage of cars means a 
shortage of fuel, too. Phe Moscow and 
Petrograd manufacturing districts will 
only get about a third of their normal 
coal-supply this year. So between lack 
of raw material and the scarcity of fuel 
the cotton-mills, instead of increasing 


their output, are shutting down. More 
unemployed——more hungry people! It 
isa vicious circle. 

“It is the same with shoes. The peas- 
ants would bring in food on wheel- 
barrows 1f they could buy shoes with it 
If we could get a hundred thousand 
cheap American shoes in Petrograd we 
would have all the food we need. But 
what’s the use of talking? Even if vou 
gave them to us and delivered them at 
Vladivostok o1 Archangelsk, it would do 
no good. We have no means of bringing 
them the rest of the way. 

“We're blockaded—blockaded wors« 
than Germany. There are hundreds of 
us here—all over Russia—working day 
and night, but in spite of all we can do 
there will be famine and famine riots, | 
fear. But, it isn’t the fault of the revo 
lution. It was the old régime which 
sent all the skilled mechanics to the 
front—because they were able to read 
and write and so were “‘dangerous”” po 
litically. And now, when a locomotive 
breaks down, there 1s no one to mend tt. 
| hey are asking us to make bricks with- 
out straw.” 

In the blackest night of the old re 
gime I never saw Vera Petrovna so hope 
less about het country as she was this 
day. 

‘Part of the trouble ts,” 
you are horribly tired.” 

But she did not want to be comforted. 
“Yes,” she said, “I am tired. But 1 am 
not any more tired than everybody els 


I said, “‘that 


in Russia who ts trying to save the revo- 
lution. It was wonderful the first weeks. 
But now every One 1S tired Oovel 
strained—haunted. You spoke of ‘lega- 
cies’ of the old régime. | know a better 
word— ghosts.’ We buried the old ri 
gime, but their ghosts still walk—so 
many ghosts! 

“That pitiful little pickpocket. All 
the crooked old ofhcials we have to us¢ 


Chaos in finance, 1n industry, worst of 


all, this disorganization 1n transportation 
thev’re all ghosts of the old régime 


Ignorance, inexperience In self-govern 


ment, oppressed habits of mind, suspt- 
cions, hatreds we’re haunted with 
them. 

“It isn’t an easy job, to be free 

All over Russia hundreds, thousands 
of people are learning these same painful 
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lessons which have tired and perplexed 
and disheartened Vera Petrovna. In 
police stations, in town councils, in rail- 
road unions, in schools, in editorial of- 
hces, even in meetings of the Provisional 
Government, the partisans of the revolu- 
tion are struggling with the concrete 


problem of paying off the debts of 


the old régime before work can_ be 
even begun on the building of New 
Russia. 

If ever there were a people who 
needed our sympathy—our patient, un- 
faltering sympathy—they are the repub- 
licans of Russia. Their country 1s as a 
bone gnawed dry by the dogs of wat 
For three years now they have been 
highting. [heir loss in blood has been 
appalling—more than in any other 
country. But this 1s the least of their 


problems. They have been more seri- 


W inter 


BY CLINTON 


ously crippled and maimed by the in- 
capacity and dishonesty of their old 
government than by the enemy. And 
now, in this weakened condition, they 
must construct a new world. 

Chere are dreary days before Russia 
perhaps days of desperate, despairing 
hunger riots. The new freedom has to 
face enemies within as well as those 
without. But in the end Russia will come 
through her trials triumphant. No one 
who really knov s the country can doubt 
that. 

And this future with its glorious po- 
tentialities will be the work, not of those 
whose names are now to be read in the 
newspapers, but of those modest, anony- 
mous patriots who, like my friend Vera 
Petrovna, are willing to work for Russia 
and the revolution—even in a_ police 
Station. 


Music 


SCOLLARD 











A sAINST a sky of slumberous white, 
Above long slopes in white arrayed, 

[he pointed pines upon the height 
Stood out like jade. 


| hearkened; there Was not a sound. 
| listened; there was not a breath. 


lhe silences that girt me round 
W ere dec p as de ith. 


hen swift i felt my spirit thrill, 
For suddenly there came a call, 

And hill made answer unto hill 
\ntiphonal 


Like music from some star remote 
It drifted o’er the drifted snows, 

And lo, I knew it for the note 
Blithe \pril blows! 











Tragressor 


A ; IN TW 


BY LAWRENCE 


in Impression 


\s ore eal’ 


7 of “a nial about a 
id - iy runaway horse, a senst 
iy cP of unrestrained momen- 
A b tum that none of the 
Lo axe Z@) swift - moving  inven- 
a ROL af, i 
as oes tions of th is modern age 


can duplic as. “When the 
to be a thoroughbred hunter, to whom a 
rail fence OI othe obstacle 1S as a has- 
sock, when, moreover, he carries in his 
mad flight a girl with blond hair blowing 
wild, feet flailing out of the stirrups, and 
eyes staring, the impression naturally is 


ho TSC hap pens 


heightened. 

It most assuredly was in the mind of 
a certain horseman, loping around a 
bend in the highway, confronted thrill- 
ingly by the spectacle as set forth. He 
was a stalwart young man, and the love 
of action which one might have read in 
his face was exemplified in manner as 
he swung his mount abruptly about and 
spurred him into a gallop. The inten 
tion of the rider was to seize the bridle 
v from the side and there- 
animal to a 


of the runawa 
upon bring the ¢ areering 
halt, after an accomplished manner of 
his own. 

But the plan was foiled when the 
hunter turned suddenly from the _ 
cleared the stone wall that bounded 1 
and plunged through a stretch of mea- 
dowl: and tOW ard a cops¢ ot wood. Sailing 
over the wall in the wake of the mad 
steed, the man watched with hard eyes 
as the girl deflected her mount’s course 
from a stunted apple-tree. \ few sec- 
onds later the hunter dived into the 
woods. The pursuer saw the girl drop 
on the horse’s neck to avoid branches 
that would have 

—then the foliage shut her from view. 

Directing his pony through the under- 
brush and second-growth trees, the man 
saw lying upon the ground a riding- 
crop. Riding farther, picked a seg- 


swe pt he rto the ground 


) 


PARTS—PART 1 
PERRY 


ment of lace from a branch. Proceeding 
among the trees, following the prints 
which the flying hoofs had marked 
deeply in the soft soil, he came at length 
upon the girl herself. She was lying 
upon the ground, stunned, bewildered, 
not a hese frightened; a bit farther on 
was her mount, stripping the bark from 
a white birch, quite content, apparently, 
with the results of his temperamental 
outburst. 

he man’s first emotion as he leaped 
from his pony was an admixture of relief 
and admiration. For his experienced eye 
told him that the girl in all probability 
was not seriously injured, while, on the 
other hand, the picture presented by 
this dazed beauty lying prone upon the 
mossy earth was beyond all possibility 
the most attractive he had ever looked 
upon. She lay upon her side, her cheek 
resting upon her outstretched arm, th 
other hand lying across her hip. The 
Vague green of her riding skirt and coat 
merged tellingly with the infinite variety 
of greens on all sides, and yet did not 
fail to emphasize the slender graces of 
dawning adolescence, and upon her hair 
of pure raw silk, which spread in partial 
disarray about her face, the sunlight, 
hitering through thg arched 
shimmered—Dhiana brought to earth. 

Yet the man’s mind, no doubt, was far 
from the realm of classical allusion. For 
the presence of a little woodland brook- 
let suggested obvious preliminaries in 
the way of treatment, and the cava 


le aves, 


lier shortly was in a position to contem- 
plate the success of his ministrations. A 
growing intelligence crept into her eyes; 
this was attended by an astonishing 
phenomenon. They had impressed him 
as the one flaw in her beauty, having a 
sort of ground-glass effect which con- 
tributed a note of blankness to features 
otherwise beyond criticism. But now, 


widening and reflecting the clearing of 
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dazed apprehension, glancing and spark- 
ling “like a gem of hfty the 
girl’s stone-gray eyes gradually became 
almost, in fact quite, the dominating 
note. 

“IT don’t 
broken.” 

It was one of several remarks, cumu- 
latively banal as he felt, and unques- 
tionably so in the mind of the girl, whose 
mobile lips were trembling in a slight 


face ts,” 


think you have any bones 


smile 

“Oh, [ shall be quite all right, [’m 
= she said. 

He raised his hands rather awkwardly, 
and he spoke awkwardly, with the a 
cent of the cultured Englishman. ‘“‘Oh, 
That is, no doubt—not the 
slightest doubt, I’m sure.” 

His eves fell before her level gaze, 
which now was frankly appraising. He 
nearly six feet tall, somewhat 
of frame, but with extraordinary 
chest, shoulders, and legs. \s to his 
one noted high-cheek-bones; clear 
blue eyes; small, well-kept mustache; 
You have 


Sure 


quite so! 


Was 


Spar 
fac ce, 


and square, if narrow, jaws. 
seen hundreds of cavalry ofhcers—of the 
old British army—for whom he might 
have stood as type slashing, hard-rid- 
ing huntsmen, polo-players, gentlemen; 
most of them are dead now, from all 


accounts. 


**Hadn’t—hadn’t you better try and 
see if you can stand? I’m sure no 
bones He paused abruptly and felt 

, 


‘T mean 

She smiled up at him. “‘Oh—really, 
I’m perfectly fit! I shouldn’t have 
ridden Hector; it was against orders. 
| was so sure I eould manage him, the 


for his mustache. 


brute. If vou’ll give me your hand 
‘You’re sure you can manage it?’ 


He leaned down and, placing his hands 
gingerly under her shoulders, supported 
the girl to her feet. ‘‘ There—” 


She swayed slightly for a moment, 


placing her hand upon his arm. ‘“‘It’s 
so silly, you know.’ She moved away 
from him. ‘‘ Now it’s better. You've 


Mr.—?” 
*’Tragressor,” he supplied. He 
stopped abruptly, flushing. 
\ puzzled expression crossed the girl’s 


been so rood, Mr. 


face. ‘“‘Tragressor? ‘Tragressor? I’m 
sure | have heard the name some 
where. It—it seems so familiar. Yet I 
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haven’t —at least, I’m sure we’ve never 
met.” 

“Oh no! not at 
head emphatically. 
mered a moment 
ventional, to be sure 
tional. But if your name—if 
say if | knew 

“Curzon,” she said, with 
Hection. ‘*Miss Curzon.” 

She acknowledged Tragressor’s slight 
bow with a smile, and nodded toward an 
opening in the trees through which was 
revealed the red gabled roots of a group 
of estate buildings. ‘Fortunately | am 
not far from home.” 

As she toward her recalci- 
trant steed Tragressor spoke eagerly, 
even peremptorily: “But you're not 
going to ride that horse again. He’s al- 
together too much for you. You might 
try my pony; he’s docile, almost to a 
fault. I think you can use the saddle. 
can use yours.” Without 
awaiting reply he approached Hector, 
seizing that mercurial animal none too 
gently by the bridle, and then walked 
to his own mount. ‘You’re quite sure 
you can get along?” Receiving her nod, 
he led the two animals to the clearing, 
pausing there to give the girl a leg up 
on his rather placid, if springy gelding. 

The next instant he had vaulted to 
Hector’s back, who, showing unequivo- 
resentment, whirled and 
gyrated and kicked until the young stal- 
wart, without undue effort, made him- 
self master of the situation, the girl, 
watching the battle with glistening eyes. 

It was, of course, natural, all things 
that as the two took up 
the i course along the road the processes 
making for acquaintance were abridged, 
and bonds that unite interests speedily 
established. Short, it may be stated 
axiomatically, is the journey to a heart 
as made by any engaging young man 
who in the role of modern cavalier 
brings rescue to damsel in sore distress. 


all!’ he shook his 
““Tt’s”’—he 
“it’s rather uncon- 
beastly unconven- 


I should 


stam- 


‘Ising In- 


glanced 


cal signs of 


considered, 


He penetrates at a leap the crassness of 
modernity and lifts the classic veil. He 
revives an incident that was old, no 
doubt, when Athena saddled Pegasus 
for Bellerophon—the age-long equine 


romance of the sexes which will go on 
thrilling ever anew until the gasolene- 
perish the day! 


motor has relegated 
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the cavorting stee d to the limbo of the 
legendary. The serene light in Dodo 
Curzon’s eyes, the flush upon _ her 
cheeks, required no words to project the 
conviction that she was living in the 
very essence of the situation. Yet there 
were words. 

“You are an Englishman, of course.” 
She was smiling radiantly. 

— cs 

*‘And you’ve been in the war, 
rally.” 

He faced her curiously. ‘‘ How do you 


know that, pray?” 


yes—of course.” 
natu- 


“Why,” she cried. “I—I knew it 
simply because you would be. You 
were, weren’t you?’ she added, after 
they had cantered along through a 


moment or two of silence. 

*“Why—yves,” he admitted. 
I am told so.” 

She glanced at him curiously. ‘‘ You 
[hen quite abruptly she 
laughed, exclaiming, eagerly: “Oh, now 
[ know! Reginald Tragressor—Captam 
Reginald Tragressor. Mother and I saw 
you playing polo at Hurlingham in the 
regimental series just before the war. 
You were quite the hero of the game.” 

She regarded him with flaming face, 
but his blue eyes were fixed upon the 
road ahead. 

‘It seems so strange,’ 
“to find you in this country—I mean in 
Hempfeld—or, for that matter, in the 
| nited States.’ 

He turned to her with a faint smile, 
spe aking staccato, as though speech were 
an effort as, indeed, it must have been. 

I was rather badly wounded and 
shell-shocked, they tell me, in the Somme 
fighting. The Germans appear to have 
picked me up. When they fell back from 
Noyon they left me. It was a 
sort of a shock and left me without much 
memory of the past. It’s only recently 
I have come to realize about the war, 
and, in fact, just who I am. Not much 
more. A sort of aphasia, isn’t it?” 

“Of course,” cried Dodo, who had the 
vaguest idea on the subject. “It’s a 
beastly shame. . . . You are week-end- 
ing hereabout r: 

“Well,” he smiled, ‘‘I did want a real 
ride—I mean outside of Central Park. 
‘I hen, two persons well- 
meaning, of course, and all that sort of 


** At least 


were told so!’ 


: she observed, 


messy 


too, one or 


thing, but beastly bores—accompanied 
me to the States. Frankly, I ran up to 
the Acquackononck to be rid of them.” 
He laughed infectiously, glancing at the 


girl. “I’m rather glad I did, don’t you 
know. You don’t blame me, | 
hope.” 


Most patently she did not. 

The talk insensibly developed an un- 
dercurrent of relative personality, while 
for both, no doubt, the pageant of hill 
and valley resting in the serenity of mid- 
June, the pomp of flowering fields and 
the swimming sunlight, bore an unob- 
trusive influence which heightened their 
common mood and made it intelligible 
one to the other. 


Here, of course, was romance, pure 
romance. I am sure I have left nothing 
out of the picture and am equally con- 
fident that no single nuance of thought 
or feeling has been either exaggerated or 
slighted. Yet at the same time it is but 
fair to say that the foregoing recital 
should be credited with neither more nor 
less authority than may pe attached to 
evidence gathered piecemeal and at 
widely removed intervals by a deeply 
interested third person. 
+» However this may be, I present it as 
a fact that my name was not mentioned 
in the course of the ride. I am positive 
as to this. Under the circumstances it 
was quite impossible that it should have 
been. 

And yet my place in the situation was 
in a way definite, if only because of the 
fact that it was I who was riding with 
Dodo Curzon when the fiery Hector be- 
came enraged or alarmed at a French 
touring-car which roared past us unex- 
pectedly after making a sharp turn fron 
a cross-road. That | should have been 
napping when the beast gathered feet 
unto himself and pounded off in helter- 
skelter pursuit of the vanishing dust- 
cloud was altogether characteristic. 

It was likewise characteristic of my 
abominable fate 1n all that concerned the 
unknown sex to have been behind the 
bend in the highway when the hunter 
took to the woods and ‘| ragressor per- 
petrated his knight-errant specialty. It 
follows that my search of the highway 
was futile, and at length, holding, as 
hostage to an unquenchable optimism, 
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the theory that Dodo had got her mount 
in hand and had proceeded home, I set 
forth for Overbrook, the Curzon estate, 
Curzon and his wife were 
entering a motor as | charged up the 
winding drive to the porte-cochére, and 
their expressions of blank inquiry were 
more than sufhcient to annihilate the 
theory [ had so happily formulated. 
‘Philip Toler! What have vou done 
with Dorothea?” 
There 
commanding-ofhce 
voice and 


at t p speed. 


invariably a species of 
dominance 1n_ the 
manner which re- 
acted to my inward discomftture. At 
present it was both inward and _ out- 
ward, and I was finding difficulty with 
the opening sentence of my disturbing 
news when to my relief the miss- 
ing girl with Tragressor at her 
swung through the grilled-gateway from 
the highroad. It was not until I saw 
her and heard her voice that I realized 
how alarmed I[ had been and how much 
her well-being counted with me. 

rv Dodo! thank God!”’ | cried, foolishly 
enough, no doubt. But she 
glanced at me. 

*Mothet ”’ Her 
her gray eyes flashing, as she drew rein 
alongside the motor. She gestured tow- 
ard the man at her side. ‘‘Mr.—I mean 
lragressor, my mother, my 
she turned her head slightly in 
my direction—‘‘ Mr. Toler.” 

“Captain Mrs. Curzon 
nodded civilly, manifestly engorged with 
curlosity, however. Curzon grunted, 
staring at his daughter with widening 
eves, while a had dismounted, 
walked to Hector’s side and extended 
my hand to Tragressor. 

My action, I fancy, appeared per- 
fectly natural; and it was. Yet there 
were several motives aside from. that of 
When a man’s leg ts 
taken off by a cannon-ball, so I’m told, 
he regards the injury aloof, 
dering, perhaps, that he feels no pain. 
So with me. ‘This whole thing was a 
knock-out, pure and simple. Dodo had 
brilliantly saved, by a 
a being so superbly 


was 


’ 
woman s 


vast 
side 


never 


lips were parted, 


Captain 
fathe I 


— na 
ragressor. 


who 


formal courtesy. 


as one won- 


been rescued, 
cavalier in a million, 
exotic, so absolutely 
alrous tradition, that 


a creature of chiv- 
| was loth to he- 
and blood. 


It was 


lieve he was really flesh 
I cared for Dodo 


Curzon, yes. 
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came to know how much I 
cared for her. Yet nature’s anodyne was 
powerfully effective. So much so that | 
could stand there painlessly wondering 
how and where I could possibly stand in 
relation to Tragressor. 

Again, after all, Dodo Curzon had 
been only slightly encouraging, while I, 
trailing in her wake, had been thankful 
for small favors, hopeful of greater ones 
living, in brief, that alternately drab and 
lurid experience known to every man 
who, having advanced thus far, floun- 
ders on in the belief—or hope—that he 
will yet win something more tangible; 
the dupe and gull, very often, of his own 
ego. In my handclasp, thus, might have 
been read, whatever the real motive, a 
symbol of abnegation—the handing of 
Dodo to this upstanding Briton with all 
the compliments of a game loser. 

And the while, gazing up at him, 
there was limned by his side the figure 
of a rather spare, if athletic, young man 
with straight, unromantic dark hair and 


then that I 


plain, bronzed high-cheek-boned visage 
of the rough-hewn sort—which was I. 


It was all SO graphic, So epoch: il in its 
significance, that I stepped physically 
as | already had mentally—into the 
background as soon as lragressor re- 
leased my fingers. 

Meanwhile Dodo, explaining breath- 
lessly, was bringing her recital to a hand- 
somely dramatic conclusion—her mothet 
listening with the abstracted mien of a 
mind wrestling with memory—when, 
suddenly gesturing the girl to silence, 
she drew herself up in her seat, preening 
elegantly. 

“Why Captain 
course! This this is 
great pleasure. 

My sensibilities were quite sufhciently 
keen to: ippre ise almost 1n precise degree 
the ineffability of her pleasure. Tragres- 
sor of the Queen’s Own, with a string of 
five given names! A nine-goal man in 
the Hurlingham rating—a dashing favor- 
ite of London society—a direct scion of 
British nobility! And who will suppose 


Tragressor! Of 


indeed a very 


that Adelia Curzon did not recall a 
vague story of the rebuke of a certain 
exalted lady by the War Office for a 
too ardent interest in Tragressor’s ad- 
vancement in the service? Here, after 
all the years, was reality; here at last 
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the warp and woof of undeniable fabric; 
here was embodied all the stuff that 
\delia Curzon had long fashioned into 
dreams and shape d into fancy. Let the 
gods rejoice and Hebe fetch her choicest 
nectar! The mistress of Overbrook 
fairly billowed and surged to the situa- 
tion. 

So did 4a While I yet re taine d stature, 
steadily diminishing, to be sure, I was 
fain to bear my part in the divinely 
ordered arrangement. I gestured with 
benign comprehensiveness. 

‘Captain Tragressor, | drove an am- 
bulance on the French front last sum 
Dodo and 
the hero were eye to eye; Curzon was 
rubbing his hands wonderingly; his wife 
was beginning to formulate inquiry 
manifestly with hospitable design—as to 


But there was no audience. 


Tragressor’s present place of abode. | 


Vo CAAAVI N S13 14 


AN 


D SEE IF YOU CAN STAND ?” 


fell upon silence while the Briton, with- 
out going into details, explained that he 
had run up to the Acquackanonck for 
a change. 

He spoke simply, easily, in his half- 
breathless staccato; obviously Adelia 
Curzon was not the first high lady with 
whom he had held converse from the 
back of a me ttle some charge te. And vet, 
as I watched him, listening, there was a 
sense of mistiness about him, an 1m- 
palpable vagueness which I seemed to 
feel rather than observe. 

“T am not at all acquainted in the 
State "Ti he concluded, as though apolo- 
gizing for his present quarters; at least 
| thought he sounded apologetic, while 
at the same time wondering why he 
should think apology necessary, since 
the Aquackanonck rates are such as to 
invite shame In no guest. 
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What possibly could have ensued but 
the invitation to Overbrook, interlarded 
vith a murmur or two concerning unh- 
onventionality, and yet, “the brave 
act of distinguished service in behalf of 
my dear daughter-—’ 

| didn’t wait to hear it out. Tragres- 
or’s sang-froid was not mine, and at 
all events the Situation Was be ginning to 
wear upon me in a subtle Way. It Was 
time | decided to rufhe over to the hunt 
club with my news. 

Hemphelders lived on news one about 
the othe absorbing news, very often, 
as became a community whose divorces 
and polo and hunting did not go back 
mort than a generation, but which had 
extreme adaptability, quite qualihed to 
cover the absence of real perspective. 

That is to Say, It could he covered 
when Adelia Curzon, who boasted 
albeit vaguely—of ancestry dating back 
to the Albany patroons, was not téte-a- 
téte and in a conhdential mood. Un- 
doubtedly she regarded Tragresso1 as 
the only real, simon-pure gentleman she 
had ever seen in Hempheld. And _ he 
was a gentleman. The quality invested 
him lke a mantle—he wore it as one. 
Yet | would have been a cad not to feel 
thar there were many of us who could 
meet him on the common ground of 
culture, breeding, and natural instinct. 
Comparatively speaking, Hempheld was 
indeed a mushroom, but the roots whi h 
produced it had been in American soil 
a long time; we were not, 1n any event, 
the toadstool which Adela Curzon 
would have us. Her ideal of gentility 
was a leisure class. Hempheld—at least 
the male element—took the train to 
business from Monday until Friday, at 
least—the American way. It was a 
tribute to the woman’s shallow-thinking 
snobbishness that she failed to recognize 
the distinction of national custom. ‘Uhe 
vew-tree does not thrive In the United 
States; the goldenrod won’t grow in 
England; that’s nothing against either, 
Mrs. Curzon to the contrary notwith- 
standing 

As the wife of Erastus Pullen she had 
led in Hempheld’s social activities at a 
time when the community was beginning 
to burgeon from the mansard-roof 
period. Pullen, a progressive man, one 
of the organizers of the hunt club, went 


down in a financial panic and died very 
soon afterward, leaving little but an 
imposing list of creditors and Adelia 
Pullen, wh ) shortly went West to live 
with a sister—in Denver, I think. 
Hempheld had forgotten her as com- 
pletely as a woman of her dominant per- 
sonality could be forgotten, when sud- 
denly we heard of her as descending 
upon New York and Newport, accom- 
panied by a stalwart, rough-and-ready 
copper-minel of fabulous means and a 
radiant, golden-haired daughter, who 
was more than ready for anything the 
East had to offer. Neither the metropo- 
lis nor the summer capital of wealth and 
pleasure had allowed itself the gratif- 
cation of the impress of the Curzon 
wealth and personality, and in logical 
consequence old scenes, old friendships 
in other words, Hempheld—began to 
exert an appe al not to be resisted. 
Overbrook Was laid out and built in 


record time, from a private golf-links 
and sunken gardens to a stone mansion 
with turrets. he golf-links were for 


Curzon, but rumor—only rumor—had tt 
that when he really desired to work off 
steam he took a pick and assaulted a 
rocky hill on the extremity of his estate. 
Otherwise he was engaged in swinging 
the products of several immensely pro- 
ductive copper-mines from the van- 
tage point of an ofhce in Wall Street 
a verv busy and, as we all understood, 
a very unobtrusively important man. 
Riding slowly toward the hunt club, 
I came to see how my natural feeling 
for situations and the humorous and 
dramatic side of things had stood me in 
stead in the recent incident, my mind 
instinctively reacting to the immense 
come dy of Mav fair knocking at the door 
of a woman to whom Fifth Avenue and 
Ne wport and Puxe do had bee n ¢ losed. 
But now, with the red-tiled roof of the 
hunt club showing through the trees, 
came the knowledge that it was not in 
me to carry my story about feld, pad- 
dock, and club veranda with the grimly 
smiling face of ore who bravely seeks to 
conceal torture. In a vast revulsion the 
splendid tale turned to ashes and I knew 
my soul for what it had concealed. Why, 
only last evening Dodo and I had ridden 
from that club toward the sunset side 
by side, each holding the end of a riding- 
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mere silly 
and yet fundamentally 


hold 


crop outwardly one of those 


little 
marking tre nds that 


nothings, 


pe rsonal signincance. 


Subtly, but 


lragressor became less glorious, became, 


hone the less palpably, 


in fact, an alien interloper directed by 
intolerable fate. Where 
h od 


mouthing Over a 


had my man- 
eigeling and 


which only 


been, to run away 


situation 


thickness of hide had construed into 
a study in humorously romantic psy- 
chology? Where is the humor in losing 
the girl you have grown to care for, 


and where the manliness in 
to make 


are some 
dece ntly 


l here 
things that have to he taken 
and with dignity; 
things that any man with red blood will 
fight for. 


a good story about it? 


the re are 


so much of 


running off 
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With an exclamation of disgust | 
swung my mount about in the road and 
spurred him into a gallop, hardly realiz- 
ing my destination until our 
white Colonial tree- 
clad hill, came into view around a turn 
in the highway. Phe thought occurred 
that the Curzons had offered to buy the 
place when they first appeared in Hemp- 
held, a piece of impudence which my 
father, who was a banker and gentleman 
of the stately old school, had never tor- 
given. Nor, as a did he 
approve greatly of my obvious devotion 
to Dodo. Phis Was at least one streak 
of silver lining 1n the leaden clouds. 


stately 


| 
nouse, topping a 


consequence, 


I sat in the library for an hour or two, 
mulling over the situation, and, as usu- 
ally happens in such cases, managed to 
thought which 


evolve a process of 
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ONVERTED THE VERANDA 


INTO A SCENI 


FROM A HENRY ARTHUR JONES COMEDY 
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struck me as rational—certainly most 
cheerful— philosophy. First of all, | 


de ( ide d, 


person who 


as not the sort of 


bow le d 


| ragressor W 


would he 


OVC! at 


hrst shot by a girl of Dodo Curzon’s 
type, ittractive as she undeniably Was. 
He was a man of the world, accustomed 


to English and probably Continental so- 
ciety. He knew 
Say on the other side. 
had a forthright 


about. as the \ 
As for Dodo, she 


view of life 


his Wa \ 


and com- 


mon-sense was her long suit. So, all in 
all, | didn’t intend to be run out of this 
thing without raising my hand. I wasn’t 


as good a loser as all chat. 

Accordingly, time after dinner | 
motored to Overbrook, ostensibly to see 
how Dodo had recovered from the shock, 
but in reality all con- 
cerned that I was still very much in the 
ring 


Some 


to give notice to 


as [ had suspected, 
installed, quite at home. He sat in a 
huge wicker chair on the 
smoking and lazily smiling at 
Dodo, r by, busily plying het 
knitting-needl« S. He glanced at me cor- 
dially enough. 
‘Ah, Toler,” he 


It take Ss an 


l ragressor, Was 
side ve randa, 
a cigarette 


seate d nea 


said. 


Englishman of Trag 


res- 


sors sort to establish atmosphere. 
Thoroughly poised, elegantly noncha- 
lant, gracefully detached, impeccably 


converted that veranda Into 
from a Henry Arthur 
He had so thrilled the 
a new rigidity in his de- 
though at last the voung 
cockney had encountered something in 
\merica worthy of his powers; he had 
inspired Adelia Curzon to flights hith- 
erto unattained, and she plaved up to 
her guest with the faultless precision of 


garbed, he 
a scene Jones 
comedy. footman 
that ther 


meanor, as 


Was 


who wore the purple by 
right of heritage.* 
to me, utterly. So 
drum-mayjor dignity. 
perfectly natural, and 
was delighted to have 
mistakably suggested in_ his 
Knowing he ras well as | did, 
she Was not overly 
vent, but, of 
enough. 

The urbanity of the mother, 
was the worst possible sign, so far as my 
concerned. All in all, 


al FaNGa d 
She was a new person 
was Curzon with his 
Dodo alone 
that 
her thus was un- 
manner. 
| could See 
pleased at my ad- 
civil 


Was 


| ragressor 


course, she was 


howe ver, 


prospe cts 


were 
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my stock of cheerful philosophy didn’t 


last hve minutes. 

* Philip,” she purred, “we we re sosorry 
vou got away. | wanted you to din 
with us. Captain Tragressor, I’m 


fraid, found us rather stupid 
“Oh, come, Mrs. Curzon!” 
waved his cigarette and laughed with a 
designed 
slightest 


| ragressol 


significance to show just how 


remote even the 
stupidity had been. 

I expressed all proper concern, and 
then turned to Dodo with the rather 
soulful confession of gratiheation at her 
escape from = injury. She threw it 
off lightly. She had not even been 
scratched, she said. 

‘That’s bully. You know you've 
drawn me as a partner for those silly 
stunts at the pony gymkhana to-morrow 
afternoon. ‘ 


element. of 


“Yes, of course.” She gazed at me 
curiously. “I called up and entered 
Captain Tragressor. Mr. Edgar, how- 


ever, seems to be doubtful about a part- 
ner for him.” 

My cue, plainly enough, was to meet 
the tacit suggestion by begging permis- 
sion to withdraw as her partner in favor 
of [ragressor. But | let the hint 270 OVE!I 
my head, replying carelessly that he 
would no doubt find some one. 

‘You know partners are always turn- 


ing up at the last moment,” I added. 
“Oh yes.” She faced Captain Tra- 
@ressol with a shrug and the reafter pave 


him her undivided attention. 

\s soon as | dece ntly could I de parte d, 
running down to the Hempfeld Club in 
the village, where | sat around with sev- 
eral of the crowd until midnight. Cur 
ous isn’t it how interest in a girl spoils a 


man for the ordinary indoor male pur- 
suits—at least until after he has been 
married awhile. For months past al- 


most everything in the way of diversion 
had been done either with Dodo Curzon 
or with Dodo in mind. I hadn’t realized 
how and stupid a gang of 
chaps could be with their arguments and 
badinage, their long silences, the order- 
ing of fresh highballs, and all that sort 
of worn-out rot. But I knew I wouldn’t 
sleep, so | stuck it out to the last. ; 

lhe gymkhana was got up in behalf 
of the Belgian relief fund, a rather 
picturesque and ofttimes thrilling series 


be yresome 














HE WAS 


DRAG( 


of feats performed on the back of a 
hunter or polo mount. 
When I arrived at the 
sor and Dodo, who had 
the Britisher 


held Tragres- 
ridden oOvel 
( hat acte¢ ristically 


mounted on that ill-omened beast, Hec- 


quite 


tor—were already on hand, while Curzon 


and his wife sat in they motor, one of 


hundred o1 that 
lined one side of the arena. Mamma 
Curzon had done her work well, beyond 
doubt, and | ragressor Was the cynosure 
Try as the committee would, 


at least a more cars 


of all eves. 
they had been unable to dig up a partnet 
for the man—although more than one 
girl, | thought, cast baleful eyes at the 
partner who had 
keep his assignment when such an ex- 
traordinary cavalier was going begging. 
I didn’t look at Dodo—I didn’t have 
the hardihood to face her Minervaesque 
disapproval, not even after the commit- 
tee, abandoning the search for a partner, 


been so gauche as to 


ED CLEANLY FROM THE SADDLI 


did Tragressor the honor of adding 
him to the list of judges. 

All in all, | was thrown completely off 
my chump and [ knew that Dodo 
barely gracious to me—was extremely 
distrait. 
women, 
being the most 
and having the 
put up a ridiculous exhibition and was 
the only rider who had not been placed 
when the tinal whistle 

Then, in the ancient and honorable 
game of 
specialty, | not only 


In the musical stall feature for 


which she should have won, 


pron ent horse woman 


best-trained mount, she 


blew. 


male 
nrst 
ring and the second, but ran my bamboo 
pole full against the of the 
third rack, shivering the lance and top- 
pling over the flimsy structure. 
as | plunged past and 
incontinently I glanced at him, looking 
for the smile of derision. But his face 
Was expressionle SS. 


brass 
MISS¢ d the 


spearing rings, a 


( ross-bat 


‘Tragres- 


SOF Was Neal by 
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‘Fine, Phil!’ jeered Hal Larendon, 


who had never sat on a horse in his life 


and was now leaning over the wheel of 


his automobile. ‘*‘ Why don’t you charge 
a barn the next time!” 

Every one was laughing, of course. 
Ordinarily I shouldn’t have minded 
all, since my reputation was that of a 
rather fair horseman and I had a three- 


goal handicap at polo, but this day of 


all days the gibes got under my skin and 
added to my discomfiture. Inwardly 
cursing everything and everybody, | 
stole a glance at Dodo as we lined up for 
the Gretna Green stakes. Her face was 
a study; but then she had nothing on 
me in that respect if my features re- 
flected my feelings. 

In the Gretna Green stunt, as most, 
perhaps, know, a couple dash from the 
starting-point to a table a hundred 
yards or so distant. Arriving at this 
point, the man dismounts, writes his 
name and that of the woman who has 
accompanied him, on a pad, remounts, 
and, seizing the hand of his partner, the 
two gallop home—always a very thrill- 
ing and picturesque feature. 

Iwo of the couples preceding Dodo 
and me had made extraordinary time 
and it Was decidedly up to us to retrieve 
ourselves. 

Phil.’ she muttered, unsmiling, 
“let’s buck up and really try to put 


” 


this over. 
‘IT buck up! r 
about you? 

‘I said we. ... But never mind.” 
She jerked her reins impatiently. 

We tore off at the crack of the pistol 
and ramped up to the table, where I 
threw myself to the ground in gallant 
stvle, holding the reins with my left 
hand and with the other scribbling our 
names, Dodo in the mean time impa- 
tiently calling for me to hurry. 

Vaulting to the back of my pony, | 
reached out and grasped Dodo’s hingers, 
and as I did so she cut her mount with 


I glared at her. ‘‘How 


her crop. The beast leaped forward 
before my pony had got started. I 


should have let go her hand, or she mine; 
I never could determine which was at 
fault. At all events, she was dragged 
cleanly from the saddle and went to 
earth heavily. As 1 glanced downward I 


saw, to my horror, one of the rear hoofs 


of her pony descending upon her head. 
But she was rolling, and the steel-shod 
mass just grazed her hair. 

She lay still for a moment, while | 
took a flying leap from my pony and 
ran to her. But it was Tragressor, 
again, who was there first, the leader of 
a group who had rushed out on the 
held. He was helping the girl to het 
feet, and she was laughing gamely 
enough and declaring that she was abso- 
lutely uninjured. As I came up Tragres- 
sor turned to me, and I| braced defiantly, 
even belligerently, expecting something 
such as ‘‘clumsy ass,” or the like. But 
his expression was of Vast relief. 

*She’s quite all right,” he said. 

“I’m a fine mess,” I replied, bitterly, 
not knowing what else to say. 

He smiled, and a beautiful smile it 
was. “Oh no, not at all, old fellow! 
\ccidents will happen, don’t you know.’ 
There was your real British sportsman 
as you find him the world over—British 
sportsmen of the Tragressor sort, | 
mean. 

Relieved, but by no means cheered, I 
broke through the circle to present my 
regrets to Dodo. But Mother Curzon 
held the center of the stage. Her man- 
ner suggested to me that her agitation 
was due more to the fact that the mishap 
had occurred in Tragressor’s presence 
than anything else. 

‘Two falls in two days!” she was say- 
ing, reproachfully. ‘‘Dodo, really I 
think you had better give up riding if 
you cannot stay on a horse’s back.’ 


“Tt 7s going rather strong,” laughed 
the girl, pushing a wisp of her corn- 
colored hair from her forehead. “I 


9 


hadn’t had a tumble in years 

a Nonse nse, oma | pulled you on.” 
said l. ‘And 1 

But Adelia coal broke in with a 
command that she retire from further 
events of the dav. When Tragressor 
threw the weight of his influence upon 
the woman’s side, Dodo yielded with 
pretty reluctance, while I, distinctly in 
a suicidal mood, cut the whole show and 
rode my pony over to the club stables 
to get him out of my sight. 

\s I was leaving the paddock for my 
motor-car, bent on driving somewhere 
east of nowhere in the shortest possible 
time, Penworthy, the first whipper-in, 
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who had been down to the village look- 
ing after a shipment of hounds, drove 
up in a buckboard. Penworthy was a 
thoroughly interesting and intelligent 
chap whose original recommendation 
with us had been his association with 
Lord Murgertroyd’s famous pack in 
Kent. | nodded to him and was bending 
my course toward the club when I re- 


called the man’s vast knowledge of 


English society and his studious atti- 
tude toward the war. Somewhat curious 
as to lragressor, to whom I had now 
finally abandoned Dodo Curzon, I ac- 
costed him. 

**Penworthy,” I said, “did you ever 
know anything about Captain Tragres- 
sor of the British Army? I beleve he 
Was a crack polo-play« r.”’ 

The blue eyes in Penworthvy’s russet- 


apple face took fre as he jumped from 


the buckboard. “ Polo-plaver! Indeed 


he was that, sir. And one of the best 
that ever sat on a horse, sir, in England. 
: He Was a great loss Ave, he was 
all of that.” 
“A loss!’ I regarded the man 
strangely. ‘‘What do you mean, a 
loss?” 


Penworthy, evidently looking for the 
sort of chaff that sometimes passes from 
master to man, blinked warily. 

[ gestured impatiently. “I’m_per- 
fectly Serious, Pe n. You spoke of him 
aloss. Just what did you mean?” 
stared at me a moment. ‘Why, 


being 
He 
sir,” he said at length, ‘if you’re mean- 
ing Captain Reginald Tragressor, he was 
killed in the fghting on the Somme.” 
Reaching into his pocket, he drew forth 
a pocket- book, taking therefrom a 
packet of clippings relating to the ex- 
ploits and fate of prominent British 
horsemen in the war. Rapidly fingering 
over the excerpts, he handed me a cable 
despatch to the 7 


and worn by constant fingering. 


Ve llow, cre ased, 
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Under date of some six months back 
it contained the ofhcial War Office an- 


nouncement of the death by wounds of 


Capt. Reginald Tragressor of the 
Queen’s Own in the culminating attack 
of the British at Thiepval. 

Mental reactions are utterly beyond 
the. range of human prevision. Show 
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AWAITED ME IN THE 


me a person who can count upon his 
primary instinct in any given emergency 
and I’ll show you either a falsifier or a 
superman. If the ticker suddenly and 
unexpectedly informs you that certain 
market affairs have gone your way, you 
are as liable to a strange and apparently 
causeless flush of irritation as to any 
more amiable emotion; conversely, 


first knowledge of a grievous cropper 1s 
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likely as not to strike a humorous 
chord — such are the complexities of the 
human mind. 

Personally, with this absolutely final 
evidence that Tragressor was an im- 
poster in hand, with the practical assur- 
ance that I now but had to speak and 

cause a successful rival for a girl I cared 

for to slink ignominiously and finally out 
of sight, I experienced no thrill of exalta- 
tion. On the contrary, there was a 
profound melancholy. For Tragressor, 
frankly, had impressed me, impressed 
me deeply. He was big, and fine, and 
clean-cut, with a most captivating smile 
and an air of distinguished reserve—the 
sort of man whom all other men should 
admire because he was typical of the 
sex at its biggest and best. 

With our second meeting at Over- 
brook had vanished all the antagonism 
and feeling of bitter rivalry which I had 
worked up in the course of my ride home 
on the day of the runaway. If you have 
any of fitness or proportion you 

cannot be jealous of a para- 
gon. When the gods inter- 
vene mortals have no alter- 
native to an attitude more 
less resignedly philosophical. 

Not that I was altogether so. 
Yet at the same time I could 
not condemn Dodo. I am not 
innately modest or shrinking; 
none the less, I should have been 
surprise “d h: id Pr: agressor "s appe al 
to her been less obvious. So that 
now, with weapons in my hands, 
my first emotion was regret at 
the necessity which dictated their 
use. For, of course, they must be 
used and with deadly effective- 
ness. So far as Dodo was con- 
cerned, it was the considerate, the 
kindly thing to do. And that 
was the only thing now to con- 
sider. Any thought of the possi- 
ble effect of Tragressor’s retirement on 
my own prospects would have been 
nothing short of puerile. 

The Curzons were giving a dinner 
that evening. It had been arranged 
long before Tragressor was heard of, 
but naturally enough his presence gave 
to the coming function a fillip of zest to 
both host and guest. In my mood of 
somberness following the contretemps at 


sense 
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the gymkhana | had fully determined to 
feign a sudden indisposition and remain 
away. But now, of course, | must swal- 
low my sensitiveness and go to the 
dinner and do a duty which, however 
necessary and valuable and_ kindly, 
would be none the less disagreeable— 
and thankless. ‘There wasn’t an element 
in the entire situation which thrilled or 
inspired me. 

With conclusion thus formed, I 
jumped into my car and potted about 
the country for an hour or two, trying 
to outline a definite course of action. 
The idea of a public exposé of course 
occurred. That would be dramatic and 
generally conclusive. But drama was 
not in my line, and, besides, it would 
hurt Dodo unnecessarily, while at the 
same time giving me unlimited oppor- 
tunity for playing the fool. Adelia Cur- 
zon was out of the question; her hus- 
band equally so. The more I thought, 
the more clear was the realization of 
how delicate and devious the situation 
Was. 

But I got even a clearer conception as 
to this when, acting upon sudden deci- 
sion, | dropped in on my sister and put 
the problem up to her. Ethel Hunting- 
ton was a young matron whose pinky 
porcelain face and bisque statuet fig- 
ure rather belied her excellent mind and 
her strong common-sense. She had just 
arrived from the club and was in the 
hall, removing her veil, as I entered. 

“Where's Jack?” I asked, referring to 
my brother-in-law. 

‘Hello, Phil!’ Ethel gave her atten- 
tion to winding the veil. ‘‘Why,” she 
explained at length, ““he stayed at the 
club, to check up with the gymkhana 
committee—”’ 

“Good. I want to talk to you a mo- 
ment, Ethel.” 

She eyed me sharply. ‘All right, but 
it mustn’t be long, Phil. I have to begin 
to dress for the Curzons’—and you know 
how long I take. By the way, why 
did you buck out so suddenly this after- 
noon? Nobody blamed you. You’re so 
dreadfully sensitive 

“That isn’t what I want to talk 
about,” I replied, sulkily. 

“Well?” 

“Well—” I hesitated. 


about Tragressor and Dodo 


“You know 
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“Tt has been rather marked, hasn’t 
it?’ She grimaced. ‘Poor Phil!” 

‘*Never mind about ‘poor Phil.’ You 
realize my peculiar position—”’ 

“Why, I don’t know,” she mused. 
“Every one, of course, regards you and 
Dodo as awfully good friends.” She 
studied me curiously. ‘Was there any- 
thing between you— beyond your 
hopes?” She knew, of course, there was 
not. Ethel can be the limit at times. 

“Well,” I said, “‘my position is 
peculiar, whether you see it or not— 
especially so since I have the best reason 
to believe that C aptain Tragressor is a 
fake, an impostor—” 

| mouthed the information, no doubt, 
like any hero of the stage, but to my 
prodigious surprise Ethel never batted 
an eye. She didn’t even change her 
expression. 

“So you know that, too, eh?’ Her 
manner was altogether matter-of-fact. 
As I stared at her a smile rippled over 
her face. ‘“‘Come, Phil, you mustn’t 
think you’re the only one who can see 
beyond Hempheld.” 

“You mean,” I managed to say, 
“that you knew Captain Tragressor was 
killed?” 

“Why, I—I knew it when Jack told 
me. Several of the crowd were talking 
about it. Rather thrilling, isn’t it?” 

I frowned. ‘“‘Rather! You haven’t 
missed the way Lady Curzon has got 
her teeth into this thing, of course. 
Good Heavens! When she finds out!” 

“Some one, of course, should tell 
her,”’ Ethel said. ‘She is usually so keen 
about such things that I wonder she 
didn’t know at once. But who’s going 
to tell? Jack says he’d rather be burned 
at the stake. And I am positive that 
I should. But some one should certainly 
say some thing to the Curzons.” 

Don’t you worry about that,” | 
declared, stanchly. ‘‘I’m going to do 
it. The only point is, how and when and 
towhom. The old people are out of the 
question. I guess it will have to. be 
Dodo—even if she never forgives me.” 

“Why not Tragressor himself?” sug- 
gested Ethel. 

“Why ”—I gazed at her strangely— 
why, I’d never thought of that! Cer- 
tainly—that’s the manly thing to do: 
simply go to Tragressor, tell him we’re 
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all on, and advise him to get a running 
start while the read is clear. What?” 
Ethel nodded. ‘I should think so, by 
all means. Now, Phil dear, I must go to 
dress.” She paused on the stairs, smil- 
ing impishly down upon me. ‘‘Oh,. Phil, 
whatever you do, wait until after the 
dinner. It’s too good to spoil before 


that.” 
“Ts it?” I brandished my hand at 
her. ‘“‘Well, I’m not running a light 


comedy for your benefit.” 

As a matter of fact, | couldn’t see any 
comedy in it; and as the time to proceed 
to the Curzons drew near the closer the 
whole beastly mess bordered upon trag- 
edy. It would drive Tragressor away, 
beyond doubt, but where would it drive 
Dodo, who was high-spirited and proud 
and sensitive? And where in the seven 
kingdoms would it drive me? 

Despite my sturdy intentions, how- 
ever, | found no opportunity of having 
immediate word with the man who called 
himself Tragressor, even though I ar- 
rived a bit early with that purpose in 
view. Mrs. Curzon was already down- 
stairs—I could hear her giving some 
final injunctions to the butler; and her 
husband was in the drawing-room, paw- 
ing over the late evening editions. Cur- 
zon was a big man with straight, high 
shoulders and long, slightly bowed, mis- 
mated legs, one of those men who seem 
to be walking in any direction save that 
in which they are going. Shock-headed, 
clear-eyed, big-nosed, he was the sort of 
individual who could not sit in an auto- 
mobile without making it look like a 
Ford car—if you understand what I 
mean. But beneath his exterior he had 
a lot of good stuff. I always got along 
famously with him. 

“Oh, Phil,” he said, pressing in his 
bulging shirt-front, “‘come on in.” , 

I told him I was looking for Tragres- 
sor, and as Curzon suspected he might 
be somewhere about the grounds, I was 
on my way to the door when I nearly ran 
full into a picture which might have ap- 
pealed to a disinterested person as 
rather attractive. he Britisher was 
descending the stairs, and had nearly 
reached the bottom when Dodo, on the 
landing above, coughed playfully to 
attract his attention. He paused and 
turned, gazing up at her smiling, she 
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looking down, eyes sparkling, face radi- 
ant. Her evening gown was of some 
soft, flowing, vague sea-green material 
which set off her perfect arms and shoul- 
ders and emphasized the Dresden tints 
of her complexion and the glory of her 
gleaming coiffure. It was all so Romeo- 
esque that I dived through an adjoining 
door into the drawing-room, filled with 
the conviction that there are some things 
that mortals—speaking in the sense of 
the third person—should not look upon. 

And somehow there was the convic- 
tion that, whatever might happen to this 
spurious Tragressor, Dodo would never 
in the wide world look upon me with 
that expression. Filled with depression, 
I walked into an alcove and stood staring 
gloomily out upon the lawn, when a 
rather forced laugh of Dodo’s, punctuat- 
ing something that Tragressor was say- 
ing in his crisp, staccato voice, startled 
me. While the corner of the alcove shut 
out view of the door, it was most evident 
that the two had entered the room 
carrying on the conversation they had 


begun in the hall. Dodo’s low, clear 
voice came before I could move into 
view or make a sound. 

“Il wonder,” she was saying, half 


playfully, “‘if you would ask that if you 
thought I would take it seriously.” 
Tragressor laughed shortly. “‘I meant 
it seriously, Miss Curzon.” 
“Be careful. [I’m apt to be awfully 


frank.” 

‘American girls usually are, aren’t 
they?” 

“Are they? And this morning you 


Si ud ed were too clever to be frank.” 
“Touché,” he chuckled, and then his 

voice nel “But | don’t want you 

to be clever now. I want you to be- 

Here, of course, were all the easily 
recognizable preliminaries—all that pat- 
ter of mutual attraction which increases 
in facility, poignancy, and force from 
day to day, from week to week, until 
given happy circumstances of propin- 
quity, kindred emotion, common im- 
pulse—the fates join hands and two 
lives are sealed. 

In the tremendous surge of feeling, of 
indecisive impulses, that swept through 
my mind their words became a blur. 
There was, for one thing, the strong urge 
to run out, waving my arms like one of 
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Abbey’s mural prophets, launching re- 
pro ach and denunciation upon the head 
of this cool Rosicrucian as a villain, a 
charlatan, and a thief. 

Why I didn’t I can’t imagine; cer- 
tainly I was wrought up to it. But I 
held back, quivering, trembling, realiz- 
ing that it was too late to make my 
presence known and pretend ignorance, 
even had my mood been adapted for the 
fine social art of dissembling. 

In the end I did absolutely nothing, 
standing tense with my ears double 
flapped until it was evident that the 
arrival of guests had brought an end to 
their dialogue. 

\s soon as | could I made my way out 
of the secluded corner and, working my 
way to Tragressor’s side, touched him 
on the arm. 

“Captain Tragressor,” I said, trying 
to clear my throat of a damnable huski- 
‘could I speak to you a moment?” 

He regarded me in smiling surprise. 
“Why, certainly, old fellow!’ He 
glanced about him. ‘“‘Do you mean 
privately, or will—” 

“] me an privately,” I interrupted, 
grimly. ‘At least I should think—” I 
was going to say that I should have 
thought seclusion would best suit his 
wishes, considering what | had to im- 
part, but I checked my Sherlockian 
humor and turned abruptly toward the 
smoking-room. 

‘’Tragressor,” | opened, as we faced 
each other under a dado frescoed with 
hunting-prints, “‘I’m sorry to have to 
speak to you I paused, feeling my 
Way. 

He was regarding me warily, or curt- 
ously, | couldn’t tell which. At length 
that wonderful smile drifted over his 
face. Then with a movement infinitely 
beautiful in its suggestiveness of fellow- 
ship he moved toward me and put his 
arm about my shoulders. 

“Toler, I see it. I’ve done 
messy, piffing thing to offend you. I’m 
no end sorry. Hang it! I am getting 
better, and yet—yet I seem always to 
be cutting somebody or doing some 
beastly fool thing—’ 

In the spell of his charming personal- 
ity | was all but tongue-tied. Raging 
inwardly, there was the knowledge that, 
impostor or not, | was loth to hurt him. 


ness, 


some 
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Yet it had to be done, and at once. As 
I was bracing myself for a cold, pungent 
statement of fact he walked away a 
bit. 

“All right, old chap; out with it. 
Let me apologize and then we’ll conclude 
this business over one of Curzon’s inim- 
itable cocktails.” 

‘’Tragressor—!” 
I could say another 
bore in. 

“Oh, Phil, here you are! 
beastly hard luck this 
mean at the gymkhana. 
fault —” 

“Tt wasn ’t, Dodo,” I replied, glumly, 
“but it’s nice of you to say so.” 

She eyed me laughingly. Her spirits 
were radiant. “‘Don’t be a grouch just 
because you have to take me in to 
dinner.” 

“Have I?” I ought to have been en- 
thusiastic, but I wasn’t, not a bit. 

“Captain Tragressor is going to take 
mother in,” she added. 

I couldn’t help glancing over my 
shoulder at.the man. His face was abso- 
lutely impassive. 

er Tragressor and I were talk- 
ing,’ I said, too anxious for her to leave 
to care about rudeness. 

“Well,” she said, imperiously, “you'll 
have to wait until later. Dinner’s an- 
nounced and we're all going in.” 

I nodded to Tragressor, offered Dodo 
my arm, and escorted her to the dining- 
room. 

[ am afraid I was the poorest sort of 
company as we made our way to the 
table, my mind filled, as it was, with 
Tragressor, whose methods of deceit, 
designed as they were to circumvent not 
the intellect, but the heart, struck me as 
a brand-new sort of confidence game. 

There were some fourteen guests at 
table—the very best that Hempfeld 
could do, and not unworthy by any 
American standard, Adelia Curzon to 
the contrary notwithstanding. It is 
a speaking commentary upon. condi- 


I blazed. But before 
word Dodo’s voice 


That was 
afternoon—I 
It was all my 


tions as they exist in this country, as 
opposed to those which this woman 
would erect, that the least eminent per- 
son dining was Steve Elliott, a middle- 
aged no-account, who was spending 

life of elegant country leisure on the 
proceeds of a rather magical emollient 
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which his wife’s late father had compiled 
and promoted. 

With the knowledge of something 
fishy about Tragressor fairly well dis- 
tributed among those at table, it may be 
imagined that the atmosphere about the 
board was vibrant with tensity. 

Anything might be said at any time. 

anything might happen at any time. 
Never was that subtle shaft, the chance 
remark, so laden with potential energy; 
it was always due at any moment and 
from anybody. And there sat Dodo, 
blazing with vivacity, and Tragressor, 
coolly insouciant and well bred and dis- 
tinguished, and Adelia Curzon, never so 
grande dame, practically the only igno- 
rant persons in the company, with the 
exception, of course, of Curzon, who 
didn’t count at the moment, however 
much he might count later. 

Imagine, thus, the effect of some such 
unconscious jeu d’esprit of the hostess 
as her remark to the rector, who seemed 
bent upon plying Tragressor with ques- 
tions concerning the war. 

“Now, Doctor Brent, you _ really 
mustn’t. Captain Tragressor simply 
won't talk war. You've heard, of course, 
of British modesty.”’ She glanced archly 
at the man in question, who smiled good- 
humoredly. 

Of course he wouldn’t talk war! We 
all knew why. The rector manifestly 
knew why, and, being a stanch upholder 
of all the convenient and more obvious 
virtues, was plainly bent upon testing 
out the rumors he had heard. 

‘What proportion of time, Captain,” 
he persisted, ‘‘do the men at the front 
spend in the trenches and back of the 
line ?”’ 

Tragressor’s brows knitted, and I, 
not knowing why, leaped in to save him, 
receiving a grateful nudge from Dodo. 

“It’s ten days in the trenches and 
thirty days back, isn’t it, Tragressor?” 
I suggested. 

He shook his head painfully, and 
we watched a change seemed to come 
over him, so that he was no longer the 
cool, languid, graceful gallant, but in- 
stead a most pathetic figure, which I, 
at least, found extremely difficult to ob- 
serve with equanimity. 

“T don’t know, really , Loler,” he said, 
ignoring the divine. ‘‘ The fact is that— 
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that I got a beastly shell shock some- 
where and—” 

‘**And you're simply not to talk about 
it,” Dodo interrupted, flashing a glance 
at the rector, a cartoon of whom adorned 
the hunt-club smoking-room with the 
rather irreverent caption, “Our Sporting 
Parson.” The girl was flushing viv- 
idly. ‘‘You know you’re remembering 
oceans more every day, Captain Tra- 
gressor.” 

All ears, of course, caught the pro- 
prietary note. But the Englishman 
with his charming smile averred that he 
jolly well «as catching up on his past— 
thanks to the most accomplished physi- 
cian he had yet encountered. 

“Catching up” was not bad, I 
thought, my mind running over the 
tales—‘‘of most disastrous chances; of 
moving accident by flood and held; of 
hair-breadth ‘scapes i’ the imminent 
deadly breach; of being taken by the 
insolent foe’? — wherewith Tragressor 
had, no doubt, beguiled our fair Desde- 
mona. How paltry my stories of ambu- 
lance detail on the French front, where- 
with I had originally interested Dodo, 
must have seemed in the flush of evi- 
dence as furnished by a real fighter! But 
Ethel, nudging me, bore in upon my 
reverie. She was seated at my left. 

What more convenient pose than 
aphasia?” she whispered. ‘I really 
think, Phil, you’d better get hold of that 
chap. Affairs are getting a bit too thick 
for comfort.” 

So I thought. But there was nothing 
I could do for the time being but to 
watch for danger signals and save Dodo, 
and, yes, lragressor—who, after all, was 
my particular meat—from as much an- 
noyance as possible. 

As for Tragressor, I had just reached 
the decision to corral him as soon as we 
rose from the table and broach the mat- 
ter in a spirit of easy fellowship, which | 
fancied would carry me farther than the 
ten, twent’, thirt’ tragedy hero whom I 
had emulated in the original instance, 
and was settling down to the roast and 
champagne when a footman advanced to 
my side. 

‘*'There’s a telephone call for you, Mr. 
Toler,” he said. 

So electric was the atmosphere that 
almost every one started bolt-upright, as 
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though in the simple summons were the 
detonator which would set off this whole 
situation with a roar. Somehow or 
other I left the table with the same idea, 
but I hadn’t realized how fanciful my 
subconscious mind had held the idea to 
be until, in response to my hello, I heard 
my father’s deep, precise voice rumbling 
over the wire. 

“That you, Phil? I want you to make 
your excuses and come home at once 
There’s something rather important here. 

No, your mother is quite well. 
Hurry.’ 

“What is it, Phil?” My sister’s voice 
trilled with eagerness as I entered the 
room and approached Mrs. Curzon with 
the request for my congé. 

“Father wants me—something that 
has come up in business, I suppose,” I 
growled to Ethel as I passed her. 

She grimaced sympathetically, know- 
ing how I detested finance even under 
the most favorable conditions, being a 
literary man by inclination, tempera- 
ment, and avocation. But I had no real 
idea he had anything of business mo- 
ment in mind; it was Saturday night, 
for one thing, and business problems of 
acute nature usually run from Monday 
until Friday afternoon. On the other 
hand, whatever it was could not be other 
than of extreme importance, since my 
punctilious father was the last of all per- 
sons unnecessarily to butt in on a formal 
dinner party. 

As I tooled my runabout up to the 
house I had to turn out for a limousine 
which occupied a space directly in front 
of the veranda steps. Visitors, evidently. 
A moment later I was in the library, 
confronting a gray-whiskered gentleman 
of heavy British respectability—and one 
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of the most interesting young women I 
have ever seen. 

I am one of those who believe that 
Du Maurier used to draw some perfectly 
hideous girls; but sometimes he hit it, 
and when he did there was nothing 
whatever to say. He hit it in one or two 
of his sketches of Trilby. This girl sit- 
ting here in our library reminded me of 
them. She was supple, graceful, finely 
shouldered, and neither tall nor short. 
But her level blue-gray eyes, looking out 
from beneath a brow not too broad, 
but squarely modeled, her lips inimitably 
sculped, and her cheeks faintly revealing 
color, her chestnut hair—these were the 
dominating features that caught my 
eyes and held them. 

“This, Philip,” said my father, gestur- 
ing in his stately way, “‘is Sir Arthur 
Ballantyne.” 

1 bowed, somewhat enlightened, and 
yet resentful that my father should have 
summoned me from a formal dinner on a 
matter of business; for this, of course, 
was what it was, Sir Arthur, as I readily 
recalled, being a banking connection 
which Toler & Co. had formed soon after 
the outbreak of the war. 

“He is,” my father went on, “an old 
friend of the family of Captain Tragres- 
sor, of whom you have spoken so fre- 
quently. He, in fact, accompanied the 

captain to this country.” He paused 
and turned, while I endeavored to force 
my features into some semblance of 
polite repose. 

“And this, Philip,” he went on, “is 
Miss Ballantyne—Captain Tragressor’s 
fiancée. I believe I understood you to 
that effect, Sir Arthur?” 

The man gestured. “Oh yes,” he 
smiled; ‘“‘quite so—quite so.” 


CONCLUDED. | 
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N the trenches which reach from Flanders 

to the Swiss border, and back of these 

trenches in the reserve and base camps, 

in the training stations, in the villages 
and towns where the Allied troops are bil- 
leted, in the posts of debarkation and at 
naval bases, a multitude of men wearing the 
Red Triangle of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association are serving the Allied fighting 
forces in multifarious ways. The effective- 
ness and range of this service far exceed the 
achievements of the Association workers in 
earlier wars and have won the fullest approval 
and heartiest admiration of the officers, en- 
listed men, and government leaders of the 
various nations concerned. Great Britain, 
including her self-governing dominions and 
colonies has more than five hundred Assocta- 
tion centers among the troops in France who 
fight under the Union Jack. In dugouts, 
cellars, stables, ruined houses, and, 1n re- 
gions less devastated by shellfire, in tents 
and huts, these constructive activities that 
bring comfort, utilize leisure time, and con- 
serve health, character, and faith, are being 
conducted. During the earlier years of the 
war, through ways of friendly co-operation, 
America aided in the maintenance of similar 
centers for the French Army. Now that the 
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szp@i The speaker was an 
ACERS English Tommy in one 
of f the ‘Y. M. C. A. huts “somewhere in 
France”; he was voicing an apprecia- 
tion in his own genuine way of a work 
the vastness and complexity of which, | 
fancy, can be but little understood or 
appreciated in America. Our imagina- 
tions can function only in the smaller 
units or groups to which we are accus- 
tomed; so that the statement that over 
37,000,000 men are to-day under arms 
does not profoundly move us. The hu- 


man mind is unable to grasp the appall- 
ing magnitude of the war—least of all 
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United States is an active participant in the 
vast tragic drama, many hundreds of Asso- 
ciation leaders have gone overseas to carry 
on this ministry for American soldiers and 
sailors. On January 1, 1918, about eight 
hundred such workers had reached France, in- 
cluding more than one hundred and fifty 
women who serve in the canteens and so keep 
before our fighting forces a reminder of 
American ideals of womanhood. Other 
American Red Triangle workers are making 
a great increase in the number of 
similar centers for French troops and for 
those of Italy, for in both these armies the 
commanders-'n-chief have asked for a maxi- 
mum of co-operation from the American 
Y. M. C. A. The expense of all phases of 
this work in France and Italy as carried on 
by American workers will soon amount to 
about two million dollars a month. The 
story of the Red Triangle achievements on 
the Western front, only a part of the far 
larger story of Association activities in this 
war, has nowhere been more finely or more 
dramatically told than in this article by Mr. 
Francis B. Sayre, who for months was an 
exceedingly effective member of the head- 
quarters group of American Association 
workers in France. Joun R. Morr. 


possible 


the mind of one living three thousand 
miles away from the scene of the con- 
flict, in-a country where the real tragedy 
and sacrifice of war have not yet ap- 
peared. It is with a sense almost of the 
impossible, therefore, that one attempts 
to bring home to Americans a realization 
of the magnitude of the need among the 
armies abroad and of the vastness of 
the work undertaken by the Y. M. C. A. 
to meet that need. 

In a certain corner of France to-day, 
behind one small section of the long 
battle-line, there are massed one million 
men. What that means no one can grasp 
unless he has moved in and out among 
the lines some evening when a push is 
on and watched the endless movement 
to and fro—has seen the mile after mile 
of muddy camp-ground swarming with 
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soldiers preparing to go up into the 
trenches, or has ridden past the acres of 
supplies, guns, ammunition, and horses. 
He must stand beside the road and 
watch the long line of trafic that goes 
on all night without cessation—the 
ceaseless columns of soldiers in khaki 
with their steel helmets on their heads, 
their gas-masks and kits slung across 
their backs, and their rifles on their 
shoulders, swinging by with grave, set 
faces; the huge guns ponderously lum- 
bering over the roughly paved street; 
the trains of clattering ammunition- 
wagons; the great fleets of lorries loaded 
with unending supplies; the soup- 
kitchens; the empty ambulances—a 
great and endless stream of life surging 
forward to meet ruin and agony and 
death; and on the other side of the road, 
moving in the opposite direction, an- 
other endless stream of the broken and 
crushed, returning from the trenches— 
great trains of red-crossed motor-ambu- 
lances, carrying hundreds and hundreds 
of limp forms, wrapped in dirty, blood- 
soaked blankets; marching soldiers, 
dirty, disheveled, and dog-tired, return- 
ing from the trenches; disabled guns; 
empty lorries; broken wagons; and all 
that is worth bringing back after the 
touch of war. Or he must stand just 
back of the line at night and see the sky 
alight with the flashes of the great guns, 
not in one or two or three places, but 
the whole horizon aflame with that weird 
light as far as eye can reach; and he 
must feel the tremble of the very earth 
as the great guns hurl their tons of pro- 
jectiles miles away into the enemy lines. 
It is vastness on a scale which the world 
never imagined before—vastness such as 
multiplies a hundredfold the difficulties 
of any organization which undertakes to 
play a real part in the lives of those end- 
less lines of soldiers, and to make its in- 
fluence profoundly felt throughout that 
stupendous and gigantic array. 
Furthermore, the problem changes in 
its aspects with every movement of the 
soldiers. The methods of meeting the 
needs of troops in home training-camps 
will not suffice when the soldiers are in 
transport. Still other methods must be 
followed when the soldiers reach the 
great base camps in France, or as they 
move on “up the line” in railway transit, 
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or dwell in quarters under shell - fire 
in the shattered towns, or take their 
places on the firing-line. At each 
stage the problem requires a different 
solution. 

Never in all history has there been 
such an assemblage of the manhood of 
the world as that met on the plains of 
France to-day. In one of the great 
English base camps are gathered count- 
less thousands of men in khaki from 
every county cf England; hordes of 
dark-skinned East-Indians in _pictu- 
resque turbans and native uniforms of 
khaki; men with tanned faces from the 
wind-swept plains of far-away Australia; 
Scotch Highlanders in their khaki kilts 
and gray tam-o’-shanters; New-Zea- 
landers in their broad-brimmed felt hats; 
Canadians; West-Indians; South-Afri- 
cans—men from every corner of the 
far-flung British Empire; gallant Bel- 
gians; Frenchmen in their blue uniforms; 
swarthy Arabs from northern Africa in 
their red fezzes; Chinese coolies from the 
Far East; German prisoners in their 
faded gray-green—men from every reach 
and quarter of the world. There has been 
nothing like it since the days of the old 
Crusades; since the time of Peter the 
Hermit there has been never such an 
opportunity to minister to the congrega- 
tion of the world. In a vast tented city, 
covering the French plain for miles, this 
motley throng dwells for two or three 
weeks, receiving the last word of instruc- 
tion in bombing, in the use of gas-masks, 
on where and how most effectively to 
thrust the bayonet home. It is easy to 
imagine the thoughts of these men who 
are, most of them, thousands of miles 
from home in a strange land, and 
stripped of all the comforts of life, and 
who are preparing themselves to enter 
the most horrible experiences that this 
world can offer. Little wonder that they 
are thinking as they have never thought 
before, and wondering, amid the tragedy 
and the ruin all around, what, after all, 
in life and death is worth while and 
fundamental. Was there ever such an 
opportunity for a creative, healing work 
for the bodies and minds and souls of 
men? 

Into such a field the Y. M. C. A. has 
been privileged to enter. In the center 
of each group of tents is erected a huge 
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wooden structure, known as a “hut,” 
marked at each end with a bright-red 
triangle. The hut usually contains a 


““canteen-room,” a large lecture-hall, 
and a number of smaller rooms for 
classes and group meetings. In this 


building and on the athletic field close 
by centers the camp life of the troops. 
The canteen-room, a large lounging- 
place, fitted up with board benches and 
tables, decorated with gay bunting or 
bright pictures of home life, or possibiy 
with wall-paintings done by some soldier 
decorator, is usually thronged with 
troops at every hour of the day when 
soldiers can be found off duty; for it 1s 
generally the only place in camp where 
soldiers can gather for recreational or 
social purposes. At one end, by the 
canteen counter, lined up to get their 
hot coffee, their buns, crackers, sweet 
chocolate, sandwiches, or the like, are 
crowds of soldiers; others are sitting at 
the tables, writing letters home on the 
stationery furnished them; still others 
are at the other end of the room, gath- 
ered around the piano or victrola, play- 
ing the tunes they used to play at home; 
many are reading the home newspapers 
and magazines which are given out at the 
counter, or selecting books from the 
library, or matching their wits in friend- 
ly games of checkers. Outside on the 
athletic field, during such afternoons as 
they are not on duty, crowds of soldiers 
are delighting in games of baseball, 
handball, or volley ball, or watching a 
lively boxing or wrestling match, or tak- 
ing part in intercompany field contests. 
The silent psychological influence of the 
few Y. M. C. A. secretaries upon these 
masses of troops is a striking and inter- 
esting phenomenon. Because of their 
presence, there seems to prevail all un- 
consciously, a finer spirit, an atmosphere 
of good-fellowship, of clean sportsman- 
ship, of manliness at its best, that is 
no small factor in making up the tone 
and morale of the camp. In another 
part of the hut 1s a large lecture-room 
with a stage at one end; here are given 
in the evenings educational lectures, sol- 
dier minstrel shows, musical entertain- 
ments, cinema shows, patriotic ad- 
dresses, and religious talks; and here, 


too, are generally held the Sunday re- 
Scarcely 


ligious services and meetings. 
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an evening goes by that does not see 
these halls packed to the doors. I have 
seen them so crowded, on the occasion 
of some stirring religious talk, that after 
the benches were all filled and the stand- 
ing room taken, soldiers kept crowding 
in through the windows to sit on the 
floor of the platform, and others re- 
mained standing outside to listen to the 
speaker through the windows. Surging 
in and out of the thirty huts in one of 
these base camps there pass daily actu- 
ally sixty thousand men of every race 
and creed; every night between ten and 
fifteen thousand men are listening to 
educational lectures and entertainments; 
on two nights every week.a like number 
are crowding in to hear religious talks. 
That is why the Y. M. C. A. feels called 
upon to secure the best talent in the 
country for this work, the most accom- 
plished singers and musicians, the most 
gifted lecturers, the ablest and most 
winning religious leaders. The briefness 
of the soldiers’ stay at the base camps 
necessitates peculiarly intensive 
grams of educational and religious work; 
besides the large meetings and lectures, 
small Bible study classes and informal 
discussion groups are carried on. So 
effective has this work proved that lit- 
erally hundreds of men have gone “up 
the line’ and faced death with smiles 
upon their faces, because, at last just 
before the end they had found what 
death cannot take away—they had 
come to know Jesus Christ. 

Closer to the firing-line all large 
buildings become impossible. Not only 
would they be seen by the enemy 
aeroplanes and shelled to bits, but it 
would be unsafe, from a military view- 
point, to mass so many troops where 
they could be seen and shelled together. 
The ‘huts’? becoming impossible, and, 
large meetings being unsafe, the Y. M. 
C. A. must devise smaller units, and, in 
company with the soldiers whom it seeks 
to serve, go underground. If the con- 
ditions under which it must work in the 
great base camps are unusual, they are 
infinitely more so in the desolated towns 
under enemy shellfire. 

We are walking through the streets of 
one of these ruined cities some two 
or three miles behind the front-line 
trenches. Only a short time ago it was 


pre )- 
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athrob with life and activity and pro- 
duction. Now it is silent and desolate, 
and its streets, save for a few stray sol- 


diers, are empty; it 1s literally a city of 


the dead. Every few moments we heat 
the whine of a German shell being hurled 
into what is left of the shattered city, 
followed by a loud explosion and the 
sound of falling debris; and we know 
that another house has gone. The 
streets are lined with tattered walls and 
shattered masonry; here a great corner 
is torn out of a building, leaving the 
roof hanging; there the whole side of a 
house is completely gone. As we pass, 
we can see into the deserted rooms. 
Some of them are mere masses of debris; 
others remain just as they were left that 
wild night when the occupants fled 1 
their terror before the oncoming eg 
In some rooms we can see the pictures 
til hanging on the walls, and books 
lying on the tables. In others, lace 
curtains are hanging by broken window- 
frames, and bureau drawers are half- 
drawn out as though to allow the hasty 
snatching of a few belongings; in one 
room is a little cradle with the coverlet 
still thrown across. Tragedy every- 
where, and desolation. 

We walk down to the central square; 
gaunt ruins are all that is left of what 
were once magnificent old public build- 
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ings. A machine-gun emplacement com- 
mands the square, and barbed-wire en- 
tanglements are in evidence for use in 
case the Germans should attack. We 
walk past the cathedral; it is now a 
ruin with tremendous walls and naked 
arches standing out stark against the 
sky, what was once its nave now a huge 
pile of fallen masonry. We pass on and 
turn a corner; on the wall of what was 
formerly a French home of the well-to- 
do class we see painted a large red 
triangle. As we reach the door, sev- 
eral Y. M. C. A. secretaries welcome 
us and take us inside. Here they have 
lived through all the furious shelling of 
the preceding months, serving hot coffee 
and caring for the needs of thousands of 
soldiers; and, strangely enough, this 
house, the ground- floor rooms of which 
have been crowded with troops night 
after night, is the only one 1n the vicin- 
ity which has not been partially wrecked 
by German shells. The upper stories, 
scarred with shrapnel and flying shell 
fragments, are not 1n use; the secretaries 
are sleeping underground in what was 
once a wine-cellar, with the floor above 
them sandbagged and bomb-proofed. 
They tell us, to our surprise, that the 
seemingly deserted city is filled with 
troops; we learn that under the city 1s 
a vast network of labyrinthine cellars 
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and connecting passages, and in these 
underground mazes, with the rats and 
vermin, the soldiers are living. No won- 
der that that little friendly Y. M.C. A. 
building is thronged with troops mght 
after night. We hear that in some way, 
I know not how, the secretaries managed 
to secure last week 15,000 fresh eggs 
which they supplied to the troops going 
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certain famous ridge which we came to 
one evening about sunset. We were 
crossing a battle-held but freshly taken 
from the enemy; it was like a nightmare 
of desolation. The trees had been mostly 
shot away; only a few dead trunks and 
twisted limbs remained. Picking our 
way past great shell craters, many of 
them twenty feet 1n diameter and twelve 
feet deep, we came 
finally to what was left 








of the old English front- 

line trenches. There 

they still were, dam- 
| aged and broken’ by 
shell - fre, but plainly 
visible, where poor hu- 
man beings had _ lived 
for months. We start 
across into what was 
No Man’s Land; there 
is not a yard of earth 
here that has not. re- 
ceived a direct hit; the 
ground ts as tossed and 
broken as the surface of 
a storm-beaten ocean. 
he stench of the dead 
is still in the air; the 
horror is indescribable. 
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up to the trenches; they are giving 
out ninety gallons of hot coffee every 
night. We ask what chance for rest 
they have, and are told that a few days 
before one of them spent his time un- 
loading boxes of supplies from five in 
the afternoon until three the next morn- 
ing, and turned in at last, only to be 
called out a few moments later by the 
arrival of fresh troops, whom he spent 
the rest of the morning serving. As 
we watch them at their work we begin 
to understand that a cup of hot coffee 
and a bit of cheery atmosphere may 
sometimes preach the most eloquent of 
sermons. 

Still nearer the fring-line, often only 
a few hundred yards back of the front- 
line trenches, are the little Y. M. C. A. 
dugouts for serving the troops as they 
enter and leave the trenches. | think 
of a typical dugout near the crest of a 


FRANC! 


and a clip of shells is 
still beside it. The 
ground, plowed and 
churned by titanic forces, is a terrible 
mass of twisted barbed-wire entangle- 
ments, steel shell fragments, timbers and 
bits of concrete emplacements, pieces of 
clothing, shrapnel, broken rifles, unex- 
ploded bombs, rifle-shells, human blood 
and bones—all shattered and ghastly 
and horrible. We are in front of the Eng- 
lish batteries and can hear the English 
projectiles go whining and hurtling over 
our heads. The German shells come 
screaming back, seeking out the English 
batteries, and throwing high into the air 
great columns of earth and smoke. Far- 
ther and farther we make our way up 
toward the present front line; the at 
mosphere grows so unhealthy with flying 
shrapnel and bursting shells that we are 
not sorry to reach the little red-triangle 
sign beside the entrance to a dugout; 
we dive into the dugout, feeling our way 
down the steep steps. At first we can 


We pass the remains of 
a body; a can of beef 




















THE Y. M. 
see nothing; then by the dim light of a 
sputtering candle we can make out the 
forms of troops in their steel helmets 
eathered around us. Over in the rear 
a secretary is serving out hot coffee. 


(he men are just in from the front 
trenches, which are only eight hundred 


vards away from us; they are silent for 
the most part, or 


talking in low, sub- 


Ca! 
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“quiet rooms” of the various huts 
throughout the army zones, pouring out 
their hearts in silent prayer. I think of 
the railway-station huts where tired and 
hungry troops, being transported by rail 
from the base camps up to the front, and 
compelled to wait during long night 
hours between trains, find their only 

shelter and sleeping 

accommodations in 





tones. The 

the foul- 
the atmos- 
phere, the cramped 
dimensions of this 
rat-ridden den, make 
indeed a squalid set- 
ting for a ministry 
that is like a_ pearl 
without price. 
lwice the week be- 
fore orderlies were 
killed here while 
serving the troops; a 
neighboring dugout 
only a short time be- 
fore was smashed to 
bits with every one 
In It. Yet the secre- 
tarv in charge shows 
us a map of all the 


dued 
darkness, 


ness of 


trenches and ex- 
plains how he 1s 
crowding more and 
more dugouts to the 
front. “The *Y. M.’ 
must follow the 
troops W herever they 
gO,” he tells me. 

he thicker the 


shell-hre the 
th need. 3 


greater 








- the Y. M.C. A. I] 
can see the travel- 
stained soldiers, 
loaded down’ with 
their full kits, pour- 
| Ing out of the French 
| railway carriages, at 
two in the morning, 
dumped out on a 
cheerless station 
platform at a junc- 
tion point not far 
from the front, and 
then, catching sight 
of the Y. M. C. A. 
hut, all crowding 
into what seems like 
the one cheerful spot 
on the horizon. | 
can see their tired 
faces lighting up 
with genuine pleas- 
ure at the cheery 
words of the English 
ladies at the canteen, 
serving hot coffee 
and sandwiches all 
night long to each 
arriving train-load. | 
can see them as they 
pass into the dormi- 








So ad; iptal ble to 
ever-changing condi- 
tions is the organiza- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A., and so varied 1s 
its work, that it is possible to giv e only a 
few random pictures of the Y. M. C. A. 
in action throughout the army zones in 
France. I think of the Indian “huts,” 
crowded with East-Indian troops, in 
their turbans and native uniforms, being 
served with native food brought by the 
British government all the way from 
India, all caste dropped under the 
shadow of the , o M. Be A. | think of 


the countless soldiers kneeling in the 


FRANCIS B. 


tory and walk past 
rows of bunks filled 


SAYRE 


with sleeping _ sol- 
diers, till they find 
some empty places, and there stretch 


out in their blankets, with their knap- 
sacks for pillows, to secure a few hours’ 
sle so p. 

I think of the Y. M. C. A. emergency 
work when a great push is on and the 
wounded soldiers are streaming back 
from the front literally by the thousands, 
maimed and torn and bleeding. The 
numbers are so vast that the stretcher- 
bearers can only attend to the prostrate 
wounded; all those who can manage to 
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walk or crawl, known as the “walking 
wounded,” must make their own way 
as best they can to the first-aid stations. 
By the side of these first-aid stations the 
: 2 M. ed \. takes Its place; and all the 
walking wounded who come in are given 
hot coffee and made as comfortable as 
possible while they wait, sometimes 
hours, for the overcrowded ambulances 
to take them to the hospitals in the rear. 

Or, again, | think of the work in the 
English army for relatives of wounded 
men. In certain cases where soldiers are 
gravely wounded the report 
that the best tonic perhaps the only 
hope of recovery—would be the cheering 
sight of a loved face from home. The 
word then goes out to the military au- 
thorities, who usually give the requisite 
permission, whereupon the Y. M. C. A. 
undertakes to bring the wite or sweet- 
heart or mother from the Channel coast 


Surgeons 


by » 2 M. he \. transport to the cotside 
of the wounded man. I see the little 
Y. M. C. A. hostel by the side of one 


of the hospital camps, where lie thou- 
sands of gassed or wounded men. In that 
little hostel are met together relatives 
from all over England, made one by 
their common grief; their hearts, torn 
between hope and gripping fear, are 
centered in the great hospital encamp- 
ment road where Destiny 1s 
busy settling the great issues of life and 
death. Here each one is waiting, per- 
haps to help her loved one struggle back 
to life, or else, 1f that cannot be, to be 
with him at the end, and hnally, in the 
pathetic little room at the corner of the 
encampment, separated by a small glass 
window from the body laid out before a 
little altar, to bid a last good-by. Can 
one ever describe what the ¥. M. ef \. 
means to them? 

Such is the work as it has de velope d 
among the English and Canadian armies, 
and as it 1s fast developing among the 
American soldiers in France. When the 
first detachment of American troops ar- 
rived the military authorities had had 
ho opportunity to send previous notih- 
cation to the Y. M. C. A.; and so the 
first troops found themselves quartered 
in little French peasant towns, with no 
Y. M. C. A. huts or tents in sight. The 


across the 


soldiers, most of them from comfortable 
American homes, were bille 


ted in dirty 
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barns, in dirtier outhouses, or wherever 
a roof could be found, sometimes with 
the cattle below them and the chic kens 
above; they were eating their mess in 
the middle of the street and washing 
their clothes in neighboring streams. 
There was no place in the whole village 
where they could gather to write letters, 
to pl: tV games, or to re ad; no books or 
magazines were to be had at any price; 
they could purchase no tobacco, choco- 
late, or soft drinks; the little towns 
seemed absolutely barren of recreation 
or amusement of any legitimate kind. 
Furthermore, they had had no letters 
from America since they had left; and 
they were in a strange country whose 
language and customs they did not un- 
derstand. With only evil ways in which 
to spend money burning 1n their pockets, 
with seemingly nothing to occupy their 
minds or to relieve the dull monotony 


of idle evenings, small wonder that 
many of them began to get lonely and 
homesick or to drift along dang rous 
paths. I[t was not many days before 


othcers beg an to send to our Paris head- 
quarters hurry calls for the Y. M. C. A.: 
oe For God's sake come down before It’s 
too late and do something for my men!” 
We strained to do our utmost with the 
limited hand; we endeav- 
ored to cover every place whe re troops 
stationed in substantial numbers; 


resources at 


were 

for we well understood the signihcance 
of those calls. Ten days after the ar- 
rival camp of one of the secretaries 
whom we had hastily despatched, he 


sent back the following typical program, 
which he had arranged “as a starter to 
show the boys that the \ ‘“ M. c. \. is 


on the job.” 


WV 1a ) Scotch storie Ss and 
lectures by Dr. Robert Freeman, 
of Pasadena. 


Tuesda Regimental band 
concert. 

We 1 ternoon (half- holiday ) 

iasee- -company athletics. 

Wednesda enw Minstrel show 
sapien by a sergeant. 

Thursday eve Musical evening 
unde r the leadership of Jerry 
Reynolds. Local talent, violin, 
harmonica, banjo, and quartet 
discovere d in the regiment. 

Friday evening Men busy with 
A night manceuvers. 
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Saturday night—Moving pictures. 
Wild West and Charlie Chaplin 
received with a whoop of delight. 
The first movies the men had 
seen in France. 

Su nday Q a.m. Chaplain’s Bible 
class. 

6 p.m. 


singing and a 


with eood 
practical 


Evening service, 
strong 
message. 

Soon after the arrival of General 
Pershing in France a letter was sent him 
outlining what activities the Y. M.C. A. 
was prepared to undertake to be of ser- 
vice to the troops, and asking his advice 
and co-operation. ‘To this letter Gen- 
eral Pershing sent the following reply: 

My pear Mr. Carter,—Your memoran- 
dum of July 9th has been placed before me 
by Major Murphy. I have carefully con- 
sidered the different headings and heartily 
approve the program. 

I wish to congratulate you upon the energy 


with which you have taken hold of the 
Y. M. C. A. work connection with our 
forces. 


I should be glad to run over the program 
a little more in detail, at your convenience, 
if you can find time to call upon me at my 
headquarters. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Joun J. PERSHING. 

Since then there has never been a time 

when General Pershing has not given us 


*. A. MOTOR KITCHEN 


every assistance and facility that we 
have requested—often more than we 
requested. Always he has been ready 
to counsel and advise with us, proving 
himself our friend at every turn. The 
Y. M. C. A. has been militarized and 
thus made practically a part of the army; 
and not only is it officially recognized 
and indorsed, but army officers are di- 
rected to assist and make possible its 
work in innumerable ways. I suppose 
the most ardent supporters that the 
Association has are the military officers 
and men themselves; indeed, it is largely 
due to their enthusiastic assistance that 
the Association work is what it is to-day. 

One of the early matters which we 
took up with General Pershing was a 
subject very vitally connected with the 
welfare of every army—the considera- 
tion of those dread diseases which stalk 
in the tracks of sin. I spent a day in a 
hospital in one of the armies in France 
in which there were 1,500 patients. 
Every man there was suffering from 
those diseases. I spent a day in another 
hospital containing 5,000 patients. All 
these were suffering from the same 
diseases. I can still see some of the 
drawn faces of the patients as they sat 
under the pine-trees in an open-air 
Y. M. C. A. meeting one evening at sun- 
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down, listening to 
preaching to them that “Christ can 
make men,” and showing them how 
there exists no one who cannot be healed 
by His touch. There is nothing in the 
front-line trenches to equal the tragedy 
of these despondent failures, the men 
who have gone down in the struggle and 
who are paying the terrible price that 
not infrequently ends in suicide. “All | 
care about now ts to get myself killed,” 
one boy blurted out. ** You don’t know 
what suffering means. God! what 
wouldn’t I give if only I could go back 
home as I came away!” 
of these cases runs into the tens of thou- 
sands. A high authority has stated that 
in one of the armies, during the first 
eight months of the war, more men were 
disabled by this disease than by the 
shot and shell of the enemy. 

Here lies one of the great unsolved 
army problems—a problem fraught with 
the most vital consequences for the 
troops themselves, and for the nation to 
which the troops will return after the 
war. It is useless to shut our eyes to 
such a situation. It will not do to cast 
the blame upon the soldiers and let them 
take the consequences, One will seldom 
see a finer body of men the world over 
than the American soldiers now in 
France. But only those who have been 
with the troops in France can realize the 
burning ferceness of the temptations 
through which our men must pass. The 
pity of it is that these temptations are 
far worse for the American soldier than 
for any other, for he with 
higher pay. The French private is said 
to receive five cents per day, the Ger- 
man, six, the English soldier, the highest 
paid in Europe, twenty-five cents, much 
of which has to go for supplementary 
food. [he American private, in addi- 
tion to his food, clothing, shelter, and 
expenses, little over a dollar 
a day; his pay is more than that of a 
Russian colonel or a German lieutenant; 
and frequently he receives two or three 
months’ back pay at a time. A very 
wise law, recently passed in Washington, 
provides that hz lf the soldier’s pay shall 
be withheld temporarily. This very 
much betters, but not cure the 
situation. [he American soldier still re- 
ceives more than twice as much cash as 


is blessed 


receives 


dc eS 


a famous speaker 


Yet the number 
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the European; and hence is very natu- 
rally singled out from all others by the 
unscrupulous as a_ prize well worth 
striving for. 

General Pershing is keenly alive to the 
subtle dangers and the enormity of the 
whole problem. He has issued an ex- 
tremely vigorous army order, which 
should go very far toward saving the 
American soldiers from going down in 
the same numbers as those in some of 
the other armies. Furthermore, he 1s 
giving every assistance and lending his 
fullest co-operation to the efforts of the 
Y. M. C. A. to fight the evil. 

If the Y. M. C. A. is to play a vital 
part in soldiers’ lives, it must face this 
problem very squarely and frankly, and 
find some means of practical help. The 
mere telling of the soldier what he must 
do and what he must not do 1s of little 
use. Instead the Y. M. C. A. has 
adopted other means more effective for 
attaining the desired results. Education 
is one of them. Through a vastly ex- 
tended and constantly maintained cam- 
paign of education, the Y. M. C. A. 1s 
confronting the soldiers with the facts 
as they exist, informing them of the in- 
tensity with which certain interests are 
seeking to enrich themselves through 
their downfall, and bringing home 
to them the realization of the far-reach- 
ing consequences involved. Moreover, 
strong counter-attractions are set up. 


Musical entertainments and = cinema 
shows are given, lectures and educa- 
tional work are arranged, boxing- 


matches, wrestling-exhibitions, and _ all 
manly athletic sports are encouraged. 
In a certain camp before the Y. M. C. A. 
came in there was an average of twenty- 
five cases of venereal disease a week. 
At the end of the frst two weeks after 
the Y. M. C. A. had been established in 
that camp the week’s new 
reduced to ten. During the next week 
there were only hve. At the end of the 
fourth week only a single man reported 
sick. ‘To-day the weekly average Is two. 
The rough-spoken colonel in that camp 
was never known as a particularly re- 
ligious man; but the Y. M. C. A. to-day 
has no more ardent admirer or warm 


cases were 


defender than he. 
Another means of attack is to keep 
as far as possible, away 


the soldiers, 
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from the danger-spots. After our sol- 
diers have been in the trenches several 
months, it will become necessary to 
erant them ten-day furloughs. To pre- 
vent these thousands of American troops 

1 leave from flooding into Paris, the 
streets of which are literally more dan- 
verous than the trenches themselves, 
the Y. M. \. is developing a great 
resort in the French Alps, under the 
shadow of Mont Blanc, where exhilarat- 
Ing winter sports will be established a 
skee-jumping, mountain- 
climbing——and_ where h et will be 
maintained with American and English 
actors and actresses, concerts arr: anged, 
and every- 


snow-shoel ing, 


moving-picture shows given, 


thing done to make this spot more 
attractive to the average high-spirited 
man than any other place in France. 


Here in this great playground for the 
\merican army the soldiers may forget 


all about war and_= shell-dodging and 
trenches, and at the end of their ten 
days return to the front refreshed in 
body and mind, 


lhe Paris problem, nevertheless, will 


still remain a serious one. To meet it, 


the ¥. M. c. \. 1s taking over hotels, 
and operating them for the American 
soldiers i a special arrangement 


with General Pershing. Through sight- 
seeing parties and expeditions during the 
daytime, and American plays and mov- 
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ing-picture shows in the evenings, it 
will also seek to keep the soldiers inter- 
ested and occupied. 

There are problems enough and to 
spare in seeking to care for the physical 
welfare and needs of the men. The 
mere problem of securing material is 
enough to tax one’s ingenuity to the 
utmost. The erection of huge wooden 
structures in a very limited time and the 
maintenance of canteens throughout the 
army zone are not easy tasks in a land 
where three great armies have been 
scouring the country for supplies of 
every kind, where lumber is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to buy even at the 
most exalted prices, where no civilian 
labor is procurable, where transporta- 
tion of lumber and supplies depends 
chiefly upon automobiles, and automo- 
biles, if one is fortunate enough to find 
any at all, are selling for fabulous prices; 
where “essence” (gasolene) cannot be 
procured for any civilian purposes, and 
only in uncommonly limited quantities 
for ‘military use; where sweet chocolate, 
in fact, anything containing sugar, can- 
not be procured in quantity at any 
price; where athletic and the 
thousand and one articles which Amer- 
ican soldiers will want are not to be 
found in the country; and when tonnage 
on ships sailing from America is so lim- 
ited that weeks are consumed in getting 
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supplies over. Yet the work does wot 
end with ministering to the 
needs of the solc lier. 

Far more important and significant, 
vet inestimably more difhcult, is the 
ministration to his mental and religious 
needs. “We are here,’ said Doctor 
Mott, the other day, to a notable gath- 
ering of Y. M. C. A. representatives, 
‘to devote ourselves to the 
raising, strengthening, and 
the morale of our men, and those of the 
allied countries.” | believe it Was Na- 
poleon who used to say that morale ts 
to other factors In War as three to one. 


physical 


preserving 


Some weeks ago in France I was riding 
with a well- known colonel of the Amer- 
ican army. “ There are two things,” he 
was saying, “of vital importance for 


military success. One is adequate mili- 
tary knowledge; without that success in 
modern warfare is well-nigh impossible. 
The other, and I believe it to be of even 
oreater importance, is the spirit, the 
psy chology, the morale of the troops. - 
He paused, and then added, thought- 
fully: ‘‘And the organization which 1s 
doing more than anything else to put 
spirit into the troops and to stimulate 
the morale of the men is the Young 
Men’s Christian Association.” 

Six months ago it fell to the lot of a 
young Association secretary working in 


SOLDIER 5S CLUB IN CAMP 


means of 


OR FIELD 


Russia to encounter a regiment of Rus- 
sian soldiers who had refused to fght any 
longer and returning home. He 
asked if he might speak to them. They 
assented. For two hours he harangued 
them in his broken soldiers’ Russian. 
When he had tinished they voted to re- 
turn immediately to the trenches. Ac- 
cording to the latest reports we had of 
them the y were still serving at the 
front among the loyal Russian troops. 


were 


Possibly it was the knowledge of this 
occurrence which prompted General 
Hugh Scott, a member of the recent 


\merican Commission sent by President 
Wilson to Russia, to declare, after his 
return, that one of America’s greatest 
services to Russia would be to stimulate 
the morale of the Russian soldiers by 


sending over to that country more 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries. 
But of even more vital importance 


moral and 
at the front, be- 


than the ministration to the 
mental life of the men 
it is at the root and foundation of 
all else, is the ministration to their re- 
ligious life. When men are. stripped 
of almost everything they have loved 
and depended upon since childhood, 
when most of them are not expecting 
to live a great while longer, when they 
are daily amid agony and death, and all 
the world seems crashing around them, 
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then the natural tendency 1s to turn to 
religion—not to creeds or dogmas or 
formal rituals, but to the simple seeking 
of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of men in 
uttermost need. Life has become fierce 
and elemental; all shams go, and only 
the eternal realities remain. Men far 
away from the battle-line perhaps do 
not quite realize the call of religion at a 
time like that. During the first eight 
days after the arrival of the Y. M. C. A. 
secretary in one of the American camps 
where 1800 men were stationed, no less 
than 400 made personal requests for 
copies of the New Testament, handing 
in their names and addresses, and prom- 
ising to read a few verses every day. 
\nd when the secretary began holding 
very brief and informal prayers at the 
close of the evening, the building, to the 
surprise of many, was crowded every 
night. 

The closer one gets to the front the 
less he finds of ritualism or formalism in 
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real religion. The Y. M. C. A. does not 
have to spend its time trying to solve 
problems of dogma or ecclesiastical doc- 
trine, because it 1s too busy helping men 
in need to stop to talk or argue. When 
a man is facing death it does not make 
much difference whether he is Jew or 
Gentile, Catholic or Protestant. 

I shall never forget the story that was 
told me of a certain incident on Vimy 
Ridge. We had been making our way 
one morning up Souchez Valley, where 
thousands of brave French troops had 
lavishly poured out their lives to stem 
the German thrust, and shortly came 
into full sight of Vimy Ridge. There was 
the ridge whose name has echoed around 
the world, its soil made very sacred by 
the washing in human blood—a long, 
low, scarred hill, swept bare of any sign 
of life except for its deserted zigzag 
trenches and a few gaunt, naked tree- 
trunks. Up over those shell-torn slopes 
we went, carefully picking our way 
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around the shell craters and through the 
maze of tangled barbed wire. We 
passed the old front-line trenches and 
started across the furiously torn ground 
of No Man’s Land, covered with the 
dreadful debris of the battle which had 
raged there. And then we came to the 
spot where this thing had happened, as 
related by a Canadian officer: ** Within 
half an hour after the ridge was 
stormed,” he said, ‘before the line had 
even been consolidated, there suddenly 
appeared among us from no one knows 
where a Y. M. C. A. secretary, serving 
out hot coffee to my men. Every one 


else was lying flat under the storm of 


shell-hre; but he was standing at his 
work, utterly oblivious of everything 
except the men he was trying to serve. 
‘**T’ve never been much on religion, God 
knows,” he went on, “ but somehow the 
sight of that young Y. M. C. A. secre- 
tary standing there, the only man erect 
in all that rain of shells—well, that is 
what gave religion to me.” 
It was in the trenches in Flanders that 
an English soldier wrote this poem: 
We had forgotten You—or very nearly 
You did not seem to touch us very nearly; 
Of course we thought about You now and 
then, 
Especially in any time of trouble, 
We knew that You were good in time of 
trouble, 
But we were very ordinary men. 
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And all the while in street or lane or byway, 

In country lane, in city street, or byway, 

You walked among us, and we did not see; 

Your feet were bleeding as You walked our 
pavements 

How did we miss your footprints on our 
pavements? 

Can there be other folks as blind as we? 


Now we remember over here in Flanders 
It isn’t strange to think of You in Flanders 
lhis hideous warfare seems to make things 
clear; 
We never thought 
England, 
But now that we ar 
land 
We have 


are het 


about You much in 


far away from Eng- 


no doubts—we know that You 


You helped us pass the jest along the 
trenches 
Where, in cold 
trenches 
You touched its ribaldry and made it fine. 
You stood beside us in our pain and weak- 
ness, 
elad to think You understand our 
weakness 
Somehow it seems to help us not to whine. 


blood, we waited in the 


We're 


We think about You kneeling in the garden— 
O God! the agony of that dread garden. 
We know You prayed for us upon the 
CTOSS. 
If anvthing could make us glad to bear it 
"LT would be the knowledge that You willed 
to bear it 
Pain, death—the uttermost of human loss. 
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Though we forgot You—You will not for- 
get us- 
We feel so sure that You will not forget us 
But stay with us until this dream 1s past, 
And so we ask for courage, strength, and 
pardon 
Especially, | think, we 
And that You'll stand beside 
last. 


ask for pardon 
us to the 


I have tried to picture in some slight 
way the Association work in France; it 
would be a pity if the picture obscured 
the vast opportunities opening up in 
other parts of the world. If the need is 
great in France, it 1s a hundred times 
greater in Russia. Probably to-day in 
that vast country, the thing most 
needed is a group of vigorous men 


one 


to infuse into its armies the spirit of 


unyielding opposition to false and trai- 
torous prophets, to lead the soldiers in 
sound thinking, to infuse into them new 
morale and spirit. This has been recog- 
nized by the Russian leaders themselves, 
_ they have officially asked the Y. M. 
’. A. to help them in their need. Was 
be ever such an opportunity for the 
helping, if not the saving, of a people? 
\lready the first contingent of Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries has reached Russia; 
the number of secretaries there will be 
increasing with every month of the war. 
Almost contemporaneously with the 
Russian invitation, the door of oppor- 
tunity swung wide in another quarter 
of the world. General Pétain, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the French Army, in- 
vited several of us to dine with him and 
his staff; and at the conclusion of the 
meal he asked us to outline what facili- 
ties would be necessary for an extension 
of our work into the French Army. 
Before we left he had promised to grant 
us practically every facility we had 
named, and had invited us to under- 
take the work. The answer of our New 
York headquarters to this  oppor- 
tunity was the pledging of three mil- 
lion dollars to finance the undertaking, 
and the sending of the first of several 
hundred French-speaking _ secretaries 
to be enlisted in the French Army work. 
Yet once again the call of opportunity 
came, this time from Italy. A small 
group of us were privileged to visit the 
Italian front, along the Carso and the 


'rentino, and to witness the splendid 
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feats of our Italian allies in their re- 
markably difficult mountain’ warfare. 
Yet throughout that great army we 
could not but feel the impressive need of 
some healing, helping work similar to 
that of the Y. M. C. A. In our conver- 
sations with Italian  staff-officers and 
governmental officials we described the 
Association work in the British, Cana- 
dian, and American armies. When we 
returned to Paris, we found a telegram 
from the Intendant General of the Ital- 
ian Army. “To inform you,” it read, 
“that we have communicated your pro- 
gram to commander-in-chief, who ac- 
cepts the maximum co-operation of your 
Association.” The answer of the 
Y.M.C.A. was the undertaking to throw 
200 secretaries into Italy before winter, 
and the appropriation of a_ million 
dollars to cover the expenses of the 
work. 

Yet the call of opportunity is not lim- 
ited to these countries. It 1s estimated 
that there are to-day between six and 
seven million prisoners of war. In some 
prison camps the conditions are excel- 
lent; in others they are about as terri- 
ble as they can be. The problem of 
saving from deterioration this large pro- 
portion of the world’s available man 
power is indeed a gigantic one. For mili- 
tary reasons the belligerent countries 
allow almost no one to visit prison 

camps; they have made a_ noteworthy 

exception in favor of a limited number 
of Y. M. C. A. workers. Through this 
prisoner-of-war work the Y. M. C. A. 
has literally saved countless thousands 
of lives and made more tolerable the 
existence of hundreds of thousands of 
unhappy fellow-men. 

Through its constructive healing work 
for the relief of suffering mankind all 
over the world, the Y. M. C. A. has 
taken on a new meaning. It has become 
an international force; it is breaking 
down the barriers of race and sect ex- 
clusiveness, and is giving proof once 
again of the great healing and uniting 
force of Christ’s love as interpreted in 
terms of modern service. In these days 
of dark distress it is ever looking for- 
ward. With its face in the light, it has 
caught the vision of the future; it is 
reackine toward the democracy of the 
world and the brotherhood of man. 
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A ROMANCE 


BY OLITE 


LaZP eat the angel Uriel were 


7 aoe 8S casting an all-seeing eve 
Rd on the Manchurian 
a) re) plain to-night, he might 

cs) iy 
y | Na) observe a_ feeble fly 
< Py! craw ling across Its great 


re a + 
HE CVE Q e 
. Y y 


SS eo HAS white coverlet. If he 
were omniscient as well, he might answer 
the riddle that revolves in my mind, 
why this vast whiteness does not rush in 
and blot out the one thing that dares 
move and have being in the of its 
immensity—and what madness it is that 
woman wandering a night like 
this. Twenty-four hours ago | sat con- 
tent behind the walls of Peking. Why 
to-night am I a roamer in these white 
wastes? From my window in the Chi- 
nese express, steadily scurrying north- 
ward, I watch the moon climb up out of 
those lonely borders of China we are 
just leaving. Is she saying us farewell, 
or does she, looking down on a land too 
wise to be restless, only smile at the folly 
of wandering? And there in Peking the 
kites hang over the courts and the sound 
of the wind is in the sycamores. One 
moment more and | had been deaf to 
the call of the world outside—so faintly 
it falls there in the gardens of Asia. 

Across the aisle, the General dozes in 
his red-lined cape-coat, his pir atical 
mustache doing solitary duty in his 
military face; over the top of my seat, 
a tall Astrakan cap blots the dim win- 
dow space like an 
“Popoff’s popular tea,” — signifying 
Dmitri Nikolaivitch Novinsky, attache 
of the legation in Peking. Could une 
jeune Amé possess two stranger 
guardians! 
ible. 

As I watch the hurrying steppe, my 
memory flashes back to a _ ina - 
walled inn beyond the Great Wall « 
Chin: Ly when the news of the war came 
creeping in to caravaners there on the 


face 


sets a 


ricaineé 


The whole affair 1s incred- 


advertisement of 


GILBREATH 


fringe of things, like rumors of the Judg- 
ment Day; a messenger splashed the 
white dust of the road, despatches in 
his bag for the living Buddha in Urga, 
but no idea in his flat Mongol head of 
who was friend and who was foe. All 
along the road the next day it was the 
same tale; the Chinese hawkers with 
cages swung on poles across their shoul- 
ders had no news beyond the price of 
thrushes; the Russian tea-merchant, too, 
was uninformed—but the canny mer- 
chant was folding his blue summer tent 
and stealing away to the North! Inthe 
sun-baked border city Kalgan, the to- 
bacco-men—young Britishers and Amer- 
icans—announced, “Der Tag.”’ Advent- 
ist missionaries prophesied the coming of 
Christ, and prepared to ascend in chari- 
ots of fire, while we scurried for the 
frst train to Peking. 

Far and swift a man may travel alone, 
but when danger threatens, he heeds the 
call of his own; he answers the pack. 
lhe therce hunger of kind for kind 
which ran through my blood, as we 
struck through the Great Wall and raced 
by train down that narrow pass for 
Peking, shot a light on some of old 
Nature’s secrets. Every moment the air 
thickened with the sense of something 
sinister, like a dust storm from the Gobi. 
Something was happening over there- 
the world was breaking up—not this 
barbarism, but civilization—our world 
and we were barred outside! In Peking 
the storm broke; Peking seething with 
chaos such as dazed us, children of the 
desert. The banks, the legation, the 
Wagon Lits swarmed angrily; knots of 
French, Germans, British, Austrians 
gathered on the corners. Over there, 
across Asia, the world was breaking up. 
Legation street, where rickshas passed 
to afternoon tea, clattered with the 
horses of the French guard in red and 


blue capes—off to Europe; Sikhs at the 
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gates of the British Legation tightened 
their red turbans and caressed their car- 
bines with lustrous eves, and the in- 
dustrious little browns, under cover of a 
legation guard, poured in_ sufhcient 
troops to take the Chinese capital. 
Peking is a mountain-top; but the old 
gray city has seen few finer spectacles 
in the valleys below than the first records 
of the cosmic earthquake—all under the 
apricot-tiled and 
tilted roofs in the 
sunny August 
weather! 

Et mot! a too, 
wished to stream 
toward Europe. 
And why not? 
Russia iias always 
been my 
since | could re- 
member my god- 
mother’s first 
reading to me 
Russian poetry. 

Shall I ever for- 
get the smell of 
that Chinese rain 
swirling down Le- 
gation Street as | 
picked my way 
across to the dou- 
ble - eagle bronze 
cwates behind 
which the Russians had handsomely 
consoled themselves after the Boxer in- 
discretion? Even before the trek into 
Mongolia, and before the war lords had 
frowned, | had paid my gold for a ticket 
across Siberia. Why should one’s gov- 
ernment send ministers abroad SO hrmly 
and paternally to forbid one’s heart's 
desire? ‘The Russians would be more 
kind. I passed the wildish, dun-colored 
Cossack guard at the double-eagle gate. 
In ante bellum days | had once dined 
with friends behind these same bronze 
gates, but the great white houses, barren 
as bird-cages, seemed to have increased 
in number and imposingness. The 
blond First Secretary, who maintains 
Russia’s reputation for diplomacy in the 


desire, 


East, was far less fearsome than the 
Cossack guard—his eves, a Botticelli 
blue even against the blue walls of 


his study; the hands, which toyed 


with a bronze paper-knife, white and 





WHY AM I A ROAMER IN THESE WHITE WASTES? 


powerful. with fine golden hair at the 
wrists. 

“’Tocross Siberia! Ny, Mademoiselle!” 
He shrugged his shoulaers and threw out 
his hands ina Slavic gesture. “‘ The road 
is crowded, jammed with men and horses 
and guns. Who knows? You might be 
left for weeks in a Siberian village.” 

“Chto dyelat, Monsieur? I have 
long ago given my heart to Russia. I 
have all but put 
my eyes out over 
your queer, did- 
dling alphabet, 
and now that it 1s 
really fascinating, 
you forbid it! 
Chto dyelat?” 

““Chto dyelat!’ 
Ah, Mademoi- 
selle!’’ He put 
down the paper- 
weight; he 
smiled; his eyes 
searched me 
acutely for a spy, 
and he smiled 
again—the smile 
of a big country. 
“Ny vot! the road 
may clear. I will 
send you across, 
but it may be 
months. Have 
you Russian patience?” 


Patience! I could give points to Job 
in several languages. Three months I 
have sat behind the walls of the old 
gray city. I am so disintegrated with 
patience that the sight of a chit, deliv- 
ered this morning by a coolie from the 
Russian legation, sucked at my breath 
like “‘the sight of a tiger’s tail in the 
spring.” Had any one supposed that I 
really wished to leave this apricot-tiled 
city, the “last rampart of romance”? 

“Mademoiselle” (the note ran in 
Russian—an inconvenient compliment), 

‘the trans-Siberian is still crowded 
with troops. It is no time for a traveler 

least of all a woman—to be abroad.” 
I could see the giant First Secretary 
driving the words along under the signed 
portrait of Nicholas Il. “One of our 
generals leaves to-morrow, however, 
with an attaché. The General will be 
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pleased to look after your safeguard. 
If you must go—bon voyage. 

Bon voyage! -into these desolate 
wastes! 


The sun was tumbling out of a Chi- 
nese-blue sky when | awoke this morn- 
ing. Since the General has looked in to 
inquire after the health of the Amerkan- 
ka, I feel less certain of extinction. Very 
distingué the Gen- 
eral, with his lean 
body, his Hinden- 
burg mustache 
and his eagle look, 
hurrying to join 
the staff at the 
front. He wears 
fatigue dress— 
blue trousers with 
a red stripe at the 
side, a khaki-col- 
ored coat and a 
eros s of ae 
George where the 
collar closes. | 
had not met him 
until | became his 
protegée, but 
have a vivid im- 
age of this mili- 
tary hgure clat- 
tering down 
Morrison Street 
with outriders. 
M. Novinsky, the 
attache, 1s a slim, 
exquisite Russian THE GENERAL, FI 
with long eyes and 
a serene smile, as 
immaculate as if he had just stepped 
from Piccadilly; a tvpe of Russian in- 
credible to Americans bred on litho- 
graphs of stout gentlemen in Cossack 
beards and flannel shirts. We sat oppo- 
site at dinner once in the great white 

lavnaya missiaya, and have bowed 
since from our passing rickshas. Curi- 
ously enough, I remember him from 
among the other attachés and _ secre- 
taries. 

It was while I was standing at the 
window this afternoon watching the pur- 
ple hills of Shan-hai-kwan _ blocking 
themselves ruggedly in the sunset and 
wishing that I might see the Great Wall, 
after fourteen hundred miles of moun- 
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tain-tops, take its leap into the sea, that 
this finished product of civilization 
joined me. 

“You are sad to leave the East, 
Mademoiselle?” he asked, with a quaint 
precision of enunciation and a timbre of 
voice distinctly un-English. 

“Yes,” I admitted, a bit disconso- 
lately, lifting my gaze to an immaculate 
collar. “‘Is it not absurd? With every 
moment the old 
gray walls unroll, 
I realize that I am 
leaving what are 
no longer symbols 
of a strange civili- 
zation, but signs 
of a land dearly 
beloved.” 

“No, it is not 
absurd,” he re- 
turned, gravely, 
with his eyes on 
the liquid ame- 
thyst of the 
mountains, deep- 
ening as the train 
rushed on into the 
hollow north. “It 
depends upon 
what you ask of a 
land. If it is to 
forget days that 
are ‘sullen and 
gray and bereft,’ 
China, more than 
any other land, 
except Egypt, can 
gild life with ro- 
mance.” 

I glanced at the neatly knit figure, the 
beautifully cut mouth, the melancholy 
eyes turned on the steppe. A figure I 
could have imagined in Japan, but in 
great dirty, picturesque China, never. 

‘Is it that one may not ask for ro- 
mance?” | inquired. “What will your 
Gre at Russia give 

“Russia?” he repe ‘ated slowly, as the 
temple roofs of a walled city emerged 
from the dusk—* Russia? Something far 
more poignant a homely than this!’ 

Ny—each to his own East! The Slav 

his, whatever it may be, and I to 
mine!—the junks, and the pagodas 
among the azaleas, and the sound of the 
wind in the bamboo groves. 
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Twenty-four hours to the north as the 
geesé fly! ‘Twenty-four hours of blue 
hgures bending rhythmically in fields, 
and of quaint roofs angling the sky. 
l'wenty-four hours | had been lost in the 


dream that the Chinese themselves 
dreamed fer thousands of honorable 
vears—the dream that never, never 


could one pass the boundaries of the 
Middle Kingdom—when something new 
shot out of the 
day’s end. ‘The 
gas-lights of a 
modern station, 
trains shrieking, 
porters hurrying 
luggage. 
**Mukden!”’ 
lhe General’s 
red-lined cape 
gleamed in the 
dusky car at the 
door of my com- 
partment. *Civi- 
lization and soap, 
Mademoiselle!’ 
Civilization and 
It was be- 
ing rolled from a 
silken scroll into a 
twentieth-century 


S( rap! 


serial. 
“Civilization 
ss? 
and soap,”’ | shud- —_—_ 


dered. Over there 
in the dark some- 
where there were ancient Manchu pal- 
aces. | peered into the darkness pendant 
with silver mists. 

When the two had departed to consult 
the little brown Swiss of the East, I 
voyaged about the station, snifing the 
variegated potpourri of the Orient. The 
station was unpromisingly modern, but 
its occupants were drawn from the old- 
est reservoirs of life in the world. Chi- 
nese and Japanese sprawled in sundry 
attitudes and varied garments; a Ko- 
rean sat in the corner, in his bird-cage 
hat; on the floor lay bundles of fur. 
Bundles of fur! After these, nothing 
held me. Sleeping Russians they were, 
in from that mysterious terra incognita 
into which within an hour we ourselves 
should be whirling. 

The terror of that first plunge into 
the bitter shadowy night of the Farther 
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North! Peking had been but a prelude; 
this was the precipice. Mukden itself 
is wind-swept enough,—Heaven knows! 

-huddling there in the pale of the Arctic 
storms, but at least it has humanity and 
roofs. Its soft-winking beacons called 
across the snow, like lorelei—lorelei of 
fires and hearths. I confess that I 
watched them dim and vanish across the 
widening white with no slight misgiving 
and a frenzied de- 
sire to rush back 
and claim sanctu- 
But there 


ary. 
was no. turning 
back. The mists 


had begun to 
shroud us in their 
phantom pall. 
We were com- 
mitted to the 
steppe. 

They are won- 
derfully sym- 
pathetic, these 
Russians, and 
deeply and prop- 
erly impressed, 
with the responsi- 
bility of 7 Ameri- 
caine. The Gen- 
eral says that I 
am not American 
but north Italian; 
M. Novinsky does 
not comment 
uponmytype. They were standing guard 
over my place when I| turned from 
my vigil at the window, and then I dis- 
covered the reason. ‘The world was pres- 
ent—but not his wife. With the excep- 
tion of the feminine, it was a miniature 
cosmos. Seven fat Chinese disposed 
their fur-lined brocades and settled their 
embonpoint comfortably on the seats; 
nine Japanese tucked their feet under 
cumulative kimonos; the Standard Oil. 
men, trimmers of the “lamp of Asia,” 
the Swedish Minister, the General, and 
M. Novinsky settled in their greatcoats. 
Each traveler drew about him whatever 
mantle race had provided him. The car 
stared internationally and then fell into 
slumber. That is, all but M. Novinsky, 
whom I could see from the corner of one 
sleepy eye, proud as Lucifer, pale as 
Hamlet, immobile as the Buddha of 
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Kamakura, while opposite him a wadded 
Chinese slept the unconcerned sleep of 
the East. The aristocratic tradition 1s, 
| have observed, sometimes inconven- 
lent. 

Mukden had been cold, but this place 
where I awoke surely went below ther- 
mometer range. he British-American 
tobacco man and the Standard Oil men 
had vanished in the night—the last sym- 
bol from my. familiar world. 
Frost eliminated the landscape. From a 
drum-like distance came the sound of 
bells, deep-toned Buddhists and mo- 
mentary ecstatics punctuating the boom 
of the great ones. The General had 
disappeared, but M. Novinsky stood at 
my elbow, wan from his vigil, but 
glossily booted and shining as to hair. 
[t seemed an unconventional morning 
encounter with an immaculate attaché 
of the Russian legation! 

“What is it, a Charpentier opera?” | 


erased 





PWO FUR-CAPPED SAMOYEDES 


demanded, trying to make a clearing in 
the white rime of my window. 

“No Charpentier, but Chang-chun,” 
said M. Novinsky, rescuing my Mon- 
golian rug from the claws of a rapacious 
coolie. 

*“Chang-chun?” [| had a_ painfully 
confused sense of Beveridge and Putnam 
Weale. “I know!” I cried, with sudden 
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enlightenment. ‘The far shore line of 
Great Russia where the ‘gray stream of 
men, carrying ikons, children and wives 
crawls down upon Manchuria never to 
retreat.” 

* Tochno,”’ agreed M. Novinsky. “If 
your feet never stray to the Back of the 
Beyond—at least, Mademoiselle, you 
have stood where the East and the 
North tryst.” 

The hotel is only a stone’s throw from 
the station, but the General and M. 
Novinsky stowed me in a troika and we 
dashed up in the manner of a De 
Quincey stage-coach, as befitted our rank. 
It is next to being a cousin to royalty to 
travel with a General. The Russian has 
a taste for the dramatic, and every body, 
from the manager to the smallest ma/l- 
chik, draws himself up when we appear, 
while the General sails through the line, 
very herce, very distingué, like the Grand 
Duke Nikolai Nikolaivitch himself. 

And now the escort 
pays etiquette calls at 
the Russian Consulate 
while I finish my Amur 
caviare and read the 
Manchurian wool market 
to the bells of the Near 
and Far Easts. Extraor- 
dinary paradoxes, these 
Russians; the most easy- 
going people of the globe, 
and the most punctilious. 
\t least that is the Gen- 
eral. M. Novinsky, 
though of far older blood, 
| fancy, seems deeper 
rooted in gentleness, Two 
Samoy edes steal past me 
in long surtouts and close 
furcaps. Are they also of 
the same nationality as 
the General and M. No- 
vinsky? Already I sense 
a nation which is “not 
a nation but a world.” 

I shall burn a candle in that Chinese 
temple to this strange journey,” I an- 
nounce, as the escort departs. 

“Better a taper for Nicolas, the 
Wonder-worker,” the General calls over 
the top of his fur collar. ‘The Russian 
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war-special for Russia! Am I dreaming? 
I rub my finger along the leather seats 
and the mahogany casing. ‘The white 
perspective of Harbin streets through 
the window vanishes a bit unreally, but 
the isvostchiks are solid enough, and the 
shaggy ponies, and the Cossacks clump- 
ing about with bread. And there through 
the world, in the direction my_ heels 
point, prosaic creatures are sitting in 
offices, attending com- 
mittees and taking the 
Elevated. 

Ivan Caspitch, the 
General’s orderly, a 
taffy - colored Grena- 
dier, has just brought } 
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their greatcoats. Too many centuries 
had winds from glaciers blown in their 
faces, and laid deep in their memory a 
race-terror, while I, with a less bitter 
ancestral memory, breathed greedily of 
freedom and the ecstasy of space! Sky, 
black velvet and crystal; stars, pendent 
points of light, and the plain a luminous 
blue-white. reflector; horses with high- 
arched collars; furs shaggily blotching 
the snow. <A mag- 
nifcent fantasie; it 
rushed upon me, an 
engulfing sea. It 
rocked in my ears like 
a storm, the brilliant, 
nahin the savage North! I 
looked to the horizons; 
in every direction sped 
these terrible white 
distances. Somewhere 
there in_ those _pre- 


tea and jam. It is the By historic gulfs, Bresh- 
Russian post - train | = XY kovskaya had kept 
that has left me like a burning her lamp of 
this, a fossil of pre- YS Sa : freedom. 


historic man, caught a} KS 
through the ages with 4 i =— 
my knees under my 4 
chin, and the object of 
Ivan Caspitch’s pity. 
“Like the Russian 
Government,” M. No- 
vinsky declares it, ‘meant to develop an 
eyeless, mindless, collapsible creature.” 
For myself I should not have cared, 
but it offended my sense of things as they 
should be to see the General’s glory 
eclipsed in a crevice. Deep frost cov- 
ered the window, eliminating the land- 
scape. It was too dark to read and 
one of the Forbiddens was to lower the 
candle which warred with the Powers of 
Darkness in the upper regions of the car. 
The train-master had announced that 
we should be in Harbin by eleven, but 
this statement was Oriental tact and not 
truth. It was two before we saw a deli- 
cate coronet of lights scattering on the 
shining disk of plain. I buried my nose 
in my dog-skin; the cold would crumple 
me up like a mimosa leaf, while the Rus- 
sians would step forth heroically into 
their element, their native North. And 
then | discovered another of old Nat- 
ure’s secrets. The Russians pulled 
their furs around them and shivered in 
Vou. CXNXXVI.—No. 813.—48 


CASPITCH, THE GENER AL'S ORDERLY 


The station was 
dank and dreary after 
the sonorous steppe— 
dank and dreary and 
futile as are all things 
human after” great 
spaces. I was glad the 
General was Viking-tall and easy to fol- 
low, for the crowd moved about with a 
weary, troubled confusion. Everything 
was written anew in symbols of the 
North. Everybody was fur-clad, cap-a- 
pie, even to the news girl. I liked the 
skin - side - inside - fur - side - outside 
coats of the nosilshchiki, perhaps because 
I liked the nosilshchiki themselves; 
burly bearded chaps, with the vigor of 
the North in their sinews and the fear 
of God in their faces. But it was murky 
after the steppe. And the smell! It rose 
in clouds like incense; it descended like 
London fog. An intermingling of the 
odors of horses, sheep, koumiss, and 
unwashed humanity; the smell which 
the Mongolian tents take on from shel- 
tering the little “ brothers of the field” 
calves and new-born lambs; the “dis- 
tinctive but not unpleasant” odor of 
which the great Tolstoi writes. I was 
tired with the rocking of the train, 
and sleepy, and I had grave doubts 
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whether Tolstoi were not, after all, a 
barbarian. 

The General and M. Novinsky 
plucked me from contemplation of the 
skin coats. 

“No train to-night!’ The 
drew his great red-lined cape about him 
and led the way outside to the hotel 
sleighs. What would the Savoy or the 
Plaza say to such a trio at such an hour? 
Doubtless a superb contrast to the resig- 


General 


nation of the bearded genie who pre- 
sides here on the edge of things where the 
len Commandments are not. 

“One piece \ laidec Be 
he murmured to the Chinese boy in blue 
“One piecee A number room.” 
Curtosity but no comment! 

“To a acquiesced the Celestial, and 
with a simple how | was committed to a 
room, sealed but for one hinged pane; 
there I slept the sleep of the East under 
a goatskin rug. The sheets, | discov- 
ered the next morning, were exquisite 
table linen. [I cannot explain why, but 
it 1S Russian that they should have been 
so, especially Siberian Russian. Harbin 
has the atmosphere of a gold camp. 
But the ’ that night—the 
mingling of alien voices, Japanese and 
Russian, that rose from that fetid hot- 
box below, the howling of the wind and 
the sharp, cold terror ¢ 
gray mists! 

It is amazing how naturally I have 
accepted M. Novinsky’s serene figure in 
my world. Glossily booted and impe Cc- 
cable, he was looking up at me from the 
foot of the stairs when | appeared this 
morning. 

“Ny! Américaine,” he said, his long 
gray eyes stirring with a smile. “The 
road is blocked by a tangle of trains. 
We may miss the one express that crawls 
to Irkutsk. You know what Kipling 


‘the most westernly of East- 


number one 


one 


memory. of 


calls us 
erns.’”’ 

{ felt a sudden access of enthusiasm. 
Did Rachel and Bernhardt, I wonder, 
learn their furies from these boundless, 
timeless Orientals? For an hour strange 
words hissed and scratched 
purely Slavonic and_ unintelligible 
burned off over the wires in every direc- 


exple tive Ss 


tion. | have no quarrel with a Russian 
rage. Behold for us at least a result 
magnifique! A war-special stands on the 





f those gulfs of 
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being caparisoned for a dash 
Siberia; coach, an 1830 
piled high with wood, which is 
also rope d on at € very concely able angle, 
the whole looking like one of those over- 
burdened donkeys one sees along the 
wall in Peking. 

The vista ahead drops away in a vast 
white fog. Down that phantom dis- 
tance the wind ts rising, the snow eddies 
past the windows in plumy swirls, and 
with swirl the unknown there 
grows fleecier. ‘The General strides up 
and down the platform, a gaunt hgure, 
his great red-lined cape unfurling behind 
him like the wings of a monstrous bird 
while Cossack orderlies provision the 
car, thet striped trousers Moy ing briskly 
over the The General brings 
always the same curious vision before 
my eves: armies marching and counter- 
marching, spreading myriadwise over 
the plain; the passion of war; millions 
tramping to their death; the music of 
the battle-hymns. Certainly through 
the General courses little of Pushkin’s 
**dove-blood of the Slav’’! 

Three young officers have come down 
from the barracks to greet their superior 
othcer, and stand about in delightful 
trepidation. One little captain’s wife, 
who evidently knows her way about the 


siding 
acCTOSs one 


engine 


every 


Snow. 


world, arrives armed with roasted riabt- 
chiks and a bottle of Madeira. The cat 
is a first-class car flched from the Rus- 
sian express, htted with mahogany and 
velvet, and luxuriously appointed—as 
the Russians know how to appoint. The 
General stalks through the car, followed 
by the orderly. 

“This half of the car, Mademoiselle 
Américaine,” he decrees, with an author- 
itative wave of his hand, “is your do- 
drawing-room, bedroom, room to 
Monsieur Novinsky and I enter 
only by your permission. Ivan Caspitch 
will stow away your bags.” And he 
withdraws in form and with distinction 

a masterly retreat. 

Ivan Caspitch appears with the Si- 
berian crab-apple maid I have borrowed 
from the hotel for the sake of des n- 
enances until we reach Irkutsk, red- 
aproned and a bundle under each arm. 
More officers, more kvass, more food, 
more wood! Katya eyes both the steppe 
and me with foreboding and crosses her- 


main 
spare. 
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self broadly. It would be difficult to say 
which she fears most—the steppe o1 
*Ameéricaine. 

\head lies the dim abyss, filled with a 
misty whiteness which showers from the 
sky moment by moment, hour by hour, 
a strange, uncharted, 
‘ en thousand mile Ss of sile nee, ten thou- 
sand miles of white and tideless ocean. 
Snow—flving, drifting, swirling snow! 
lhe belted kresti- 

and ] [= 
5 wave as We 


soundless sea. 


leave the siding 
FP OEE a ON 
Gos podes teb- 
shout the 
hairy giants as we 

pull slowly out. 
‘It might be 
Peary’s dash for 
the Pole or Shac- 
kleton’s reli f.”” | 
murmur as the 


strange trio of us {if (| =) 

r and at the Win- NY, 

low, off for Eu- ANAS \% \ 
INN \\ | 


rope. 

“It might be 
anything thrilling 
and romantic if it \ 
were not for that — 
absurd engine,” | 
erants M. Novin- 
sky. °° It so resein- 
bles a donkey that 
| cannot belie ve 
but that at the 
last moment it 
will have to be led 
intothe mystery.” 


What a strange fabric of i impressions 
this journey across Siberia leaves in one’s 
hands! A naked level flowing to the far 
horizon, white above and gray below, 
and in that rim between earth and sky, 
something dark that flies and flies before 
the wind. It is the mystery of all great 
spaces—of Mongolia, of Egypt. But 
there is no touch of gold here, no sun, no 
heat, no shimmering sand, no intense 
physical mystery. All is dead, misty 
white; the mystery of tundra, of forests 
and night and death; the mystery which 
the Russian has written into his litera- 


ture—of Raskolnikoff, of Orloff, of Anna 








and Vronsky. Silence, space, death 
and furious movement. I never shall 
lose the memory of these snow-dunes. 
For me there is healing in these spaces, 
release for the fretted prisonet of self, 
and escape from the emphatically indi- 
vidual. It is one with the assurance that 
the ( rient had given me the peace of 
the knowledge that life is but episodic, 
a fragment of cloud scudding across a 
night sky and 
soon to be merge d 
with Infinitude. 
The General 
pores all day OVC! 
maps and wat 
manuals, while M. 
Novinsky and | 
explore the world 
like a pair of Rob- 
inson Crusoes. In 
spite of our im- 
portance, We are 


q on a military 
{ iE & \ \ schedule, and 
—— } sometimes we sit 

a y ™» on the steppe for 
, ote. i} hours while the 


jf} Cossacks — stretch 
their legs and 


a \ walk the sturdy 


THE SIBERIAN CRAB-APPLE MAID 


sack stripe from cradle 


Sibe rian ponies 
about in the snow. 
\ They are not 
handsome, these 
trans-Baikal 
troops with whom 
we fraternize 
while the trains 
tangle. Sun and 
wind and rain 
have reduced them to the monochrome 
of the steppe until they might almost 
be said to have protective coloring. 
They are gaited, too, like Mongols; the 
gait of men bred to ride, not to walk, 
and unfamiliar with their legs. 

“They do not look _ particularly 
fierce,” | observed to M. Novinskvy, as 
we clambered off the train yesterday to 
cross the tracks. 


*“No man can look fierce with a loaf 


of bread under one arm and a pan of 


milk under the other,’ answered M. 
Novinsky. ‘The Czar’s special fighting 
men, nevertheless; they wear the Cos- 
to grave—and 
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like their Of all 


hghting well enough. 


the troops, they alone can never under- 
stand why they should make _ prison- 
ers. If aman is dead, you can take his 


boots.” 
| he General stride s about like 
military 


a giant 


sand-piper, pulling his mus- 


tache. Phe hardiest troops in Europe,” 
he vows. “Black bread and a bit of 
straw; it is suthcient. But fools! 


For myself | must confess to a certain 
about that makes our utili- 
tarian civilization pale visibly. 
Sometimes we explore the stations for 
food. If I did not know by a hundred 
other proofs, | should be convinced now 
that M. Novinsky is a gentleman from 
the cheerfulness with which he blots the 
future ambassadorial escutcheon by eat- 
ing stchee at long 
tables in company with peasants and 
hile 


strangeness 


greasy cabbage soup 


to humor my whim. 

* You see,” | explained to-day, looking 
about the murky station dining-room 
for a means to vindicate my taste, and 
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A WILDISH, DUN-COLORED COSSACK 
leri | R tl tte de 
wondering what Kussian etiquette dae- 
manded one should do with a slice of 


meat and an egg which my spoon had 
hshed from the bottom of my 
‘you see they are all old friends of mine, 
from Gorky and Tolsto1 and Dostoevski 
and all the len years I have 
known them, but I never had a samovar 


S( up 


rest. 





\ gled her 
\ X houses 
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with tnem or smelled them before. You 
know, that one over there at the end of 
the table is Turgenev’s Ermolai—you re- 
membe r, with the dogs. And that lazy 
Vankya on Levin’s estate—he 
went to sleep in the hay. Don’t you 
recognize him? Look at the they 
fall upon their food and devour it! I 
have seen boatmen on a Chinese junk 
eat like that when they have been pol- 
ing for days against the wind until they 
snarled and screamed like beasts with 
the effort. It’s not our way—it’s hun- 
ger—’ 

“Yes, it’s hunger—red hunger,” re- 
joined M. Novinsky, “but, Mademoi- 
selle Américaine, don’t imagine they are 
not old friends to me!’ he added, earn- 
estly. ‘‘My grandfather owned several 
thousand of them, and my mother still 
holds a sort of matriarchy down on her 
estate in Tver. They to her for 
everything—food, medicine, justice. It’s 
rather nice to see her holding court 


one is 


way 


come 


among them. Old friends! Ny, 
they are such old friends as you 
in your shifting America cannot 


comprehend. My boyhood mem- 
re all bound up with them: 
hshing with Petya, dragging out 
in the early morning and walking 
off my legs in the marshes for 
grouse, fighting forest fires with 
the foresters until I was blacked 
and blistere d, without eyelashes, 
and ordered off to the great house. 
And lazy summer days, lying on 
my back under the limes, while 
old Agatha, the housekeeper, jin- 
keys among the store- 
and smuggled me goose- 
\ berry tarts, which I, being deli- 

cate, was forbidden. Ny, they are 

friends of generations. It was 

one thing that made the old land- 

lord decent—the responsibility of 

them. What to do with them 

now, there’s the rub. They are 

further down the scale than the 
Chinese peasant; of an ignorance that 
you cannot imagine; uncouth, canny, 
but superstitious, and filled with dark 
mystical and political passions. The 
intelligentzia have fought back and 
forth across them until now the whole 
land is sullen and distrustful. And why 
not? To move them, that is not impos- 
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sible; but to determine their direction 
and momentum—ah! With the first 
touch of freedom they are dangerous and 
impractical—the malaise of too-long 
thwarting.” 

‘There is something here that I never 
felt even in the far regions of China,” I 
ventured. “It is to descend into the 
earth as it wasinthe beginning.” 

“That is Russia,” said M. 
Novinsky, with his eyes on the 
melancholy horizon. ‘* The earth 
as it was in the beginning.” 

The mates of these men we 
often see selling milk and game 
at the stations, the wind whip- 
ping their skirts, broad-hipped, 
broad-cheeked creatures, eyes 
shadowed with an indefatigable 
sadness. I watch them for hours 
and M. Novinsky often joins 
me. Yesterday the three of us 
stood at the window looking at 
two huge artichokes of shawls 
supported by felt boots, coquet- 
ting with the isvostchiks after 
the manner of young bears. Be- 
tween these uncouth figures and 
M. Novinsky I feel a certain 
something in common, but the 
General is different. 

“Bah!” he scowled. ‘* The 
most wrinkled old crone in 
China tosses off a street scene 
with more relish than these 
peasants. An Italian, a Bur- 
mese, a Chinese—yes, but these 
Russians have no zest for life.” 

“Plain, endless winter, gray 
sky, does not make for esprit,” 
commented M. Novinsky, without lift- 
ing his eyes to the General. ‘* No moun- 
tains, no sea; the rivers are the only 
romance they have except such as they 
find in their own souls. To understand 
the Russian is to remember that the 
Russian word for beauty is red. Read 
the Russian geographically; and that 
means to see him against the background 
of an endless monotony. My conviction 
is that he drinks and kills only because 
he is bored.” 

“But these are the brawny figures 
that pour tides of men toward Europe,” 
I ventured, looking up at the autocratic 
face of the General. 


“Da, Slava Bogy! They breed as 





fecundly as Mother Earth herselr. Theit 
raison d étre. And now that the men are 
gone, they must bring forth bread as 
they have brought forth men.” 

“Men and bread—bread and men.” 
The words wearied my imagination. | 
felt myself sinking slowly to the earth 
under some monstrous burden. 


BURLY, BEARDED CHAPS WITH THE VIG- 
OR OF THE NORTH IN THEIR SINEWS 


“Don’t trouble yourself, Mademoi- 
selle. It’s their lot. A muzhik who 
needs a baba for harvest, I assure you, 
loses little time in courting. ‘They are 
used to it,” and the General turned away 
from the window. 

I regard the General and M. Novinsky 
and then I look at these babas outside 
in the snow. Again I am struck with 
incredulity. Are they of the same race? 
M. Novinsky is finely modeled; face 


narrow, eyes with more than a tinge of 


Eastern inscrutability, skin fine in text- 
ure, fingers nervously intelligent. In 
the canine world he would be a borzoi. 
The cigarette-case he has just laid down 
is shagreen because he likes the feel, and 
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stamped with a tiny monogram 1n gold. 
\ piece of peachblow or sang de / he 
handles as if he were worshiping He 
for French 
tory he told me vesterday of a Japanese 


has a passion novels. ‘The 


girl near whom he stood for morning 
tblutions at an inn in Lokio was r¢ lated 
vith the subtlety of a Frenchman and 
the nai of an Italian, and probably 


no one but a Russian could have given 
it point in so many different languages. 
lhe flower of an extremely sophisti ated 
civilization, superficially everything that 
Russia with all 
monotonies offers the 


brutal of contrasts. And vet, between 


the peasant is not, he ts. 


her sullen most 


Vl. Novinsky and the must | feel an 
indefinable something in common; _per- 
haps only a simplicity. 

The General is more baffling. Dinnet 


Wwe always have at ni rht in his compart- 


rT 


ment. here is caviar and soup with 
fish and olives and Siberian game. Ivan 
Caspitch places two candles on the 
table, between which the decorations of 


uniform gleam like the 
Mothet of God. Lhe effect 
is somber, but rich and Russian. I like 


to watch the shadows play across the 


the General's 
1Oowe ls ot the 


his eyes darkening, his 
gaunt body relaxed against the cushions, 


Gseneral’s tace, 


his fingers dexterously rolling a cigarette, 
speaking English rapidly, brilliantly, and 
with more distinction than an English 
One forgets the indifference of 
the steppe, the darkness closing down 
like a cowl. He \met 
he says they sip the honey 


man. 


is interested in 
ican women 
from. the 


flowers of the world—a 


man 
for whom, I am certain, life has run 
swift and deep. ‘Twice when I have 


has dismissed him 

final damnation, 
**He knows nothing of life.” Always he 
seems quathng greedily at life before 
cold finality overwhelms him. | 
wonder sometimes if he fears to meet 
his death. Yesterday, when he had been 


discussed a man, he 


with a shrug and the 


some 


moodily watching the steppe, he turned 
away. ‘The dark door,” he said, al- 
most with superstition. What — life 


means for him I do not know; nor what 
it means to me nor, perhaps, to M. 
Novinsky, smoking quietly in the cornet 
and watching him with enigmatic eyes. 


As for M. Novinsky, I hazard that 
something other than a fling at the 
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capital hurries this keen Slavophil tow- 
ard Europe. 


Christmas in Siberia! That is, of 
a vagabond American. Rus- 
sian Christmas les thirteen days ahead. 


course, tor 


It is a Christmas which, I dare say, when 
Even 
\t least 


a Ve llow- 


l am old I shall count an illusion. 
now it seems a flying chimera. 


we are on what one, without 
might term a dash. 
Lhe de mand for the General at the front 
and all the trains 
of horses and ammunition, sections of 
Cossacks and of Austrian 
bound for the Siberian 
mines, have been drawn up on sidings, 
while oul little special rushes past like 
lhompson’s Hound of Heaven. All day 
vesterday the track lay Lake 
Baikal, that fragment of sea imprisoned 


journalist conscience, 
has cleared the tangle 2 


gray-coated 


prisoners salt- 


along 


here by some strange chance in centuries 
past, tossing yesterday in a black rage. 
kK ven the General, who pores all day over 
maps, laid down his papers, and_ the 
strange three of us—with Ivan Cas- 
pitch and Katya at the other window 
stood watching the weird scene. M. 
Novinsky | could ravaged by Its 
splendor. 

\s night fell, the mystery of the lake 
Lighted headlands jutted out 
took on a 
profundity, surcharged with the 
savagery of night and the North. I fell 
asleep at the window still watching 
while darkness covered the face of the 
When | awoke it was 
o'clock, Christmas morning in the West. 
Che General stood in my doorway look- 
sleepy gaze, like a fur-clad 
angel; outside lights were foregathering. 

“Irkutsk, Mad moist lle. 
waits!” 

| shall always treasure that sally. It 
was the General’s one bit of humor. 

The thrilling delicacy of that early 
morning in the North! I looked up at 
my tall Russians. M. Novinsky 
breathing the air of home; 
oray-blue eyes shone with a nervous ex- 
citement. The General 
emotion. ‘Through a silvery 
sue the lights of the big white 
gleamed with the 
chanted castle. 


feel 


dee pened. 
into the waters and the whole 


new 


waters. 


two 


ing, to my 


Che express 


Was 
his long, 
showed less 
snow tis- 
station 
festive air of an en- 


With its silvery blues 


and grays, its ethereal other-worldliness, 
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it might have been a scene from Maeter- 
linck. 

The General and M. Novinsky saw to 
a ticket and a place in the post-train 
toward Harbin for Katya, a little dazed 
but mainly stolid, whose going wrung a 
tear from a Cossack’s eye, and then we 
wandered inside the station. M. Novin- 
sky and | Sat 
down under the — 
dusty artificial 
palms to drink 
blac k coftec from 
tall glasses while 
the General 
found acquaint- 
ance among the 
sworde d and 
booted officers 
with whose 
oreens, blues and 
crimsons the 
crowd Was irra- 
diated. 

\fter the win- 
try solitudes of 
the plain, the in- 
terior of the 
Station seeme d 
almost gay; but 
it was a delusive 
gaiety, Which be- 
toke ned the 
infection of hu- 
manity. Plainly 
we had left the _— 
steppe. For 
some reason, dif- 
ficult to define, 
it Was less Si- 
berian and more 
Russian. The 
General and M. 





and dragged by cosmic forces there be- 
yond their world, neither of their willing 
nor their ken. I can almost put my fin- 
ger on the moment when the realiza- 
tion of Great Russia moved into a large 
upper chamber of my imagination. It 
was there in the station at Irkutsk, and 
it came in one clear moment like a vi- 
sion, as if I had 
really sat on the 
rim of the sun 
with Uriel from 
the beginning of 
the world. | 
saw a white level 
sweeping from 
the Pacific to the 
Urals and rush- 
ing then from 
the Urals to 
western Europe, 
spreading north 
tothe A retic Cir- 
cle, and melting 
to the south un- 
der the blue skies 
of Crimea—cool, 
crystal spaces 
greater than the 
surfaces of the 
moon which 
watched over 
our voyagings. 
Across the wan 
surface drifted 
saffron horse- 
men out of the 
East ae tide 
that ebbed and 
flowed, ad- 
vanced and 
retreated —= $= 
ceded to the 


Novinsky, too, BORN AND BRED A FIGHTER East and there 


seemed more 

Russian than in Peking, as if in min- 
gling with their own race they had 
acquired a new access of nationality. 
On the whole, the ofhcers were well set- 
up looking men, and somehow one felt 
one’s self nearing a mighty vortex. The 
hosts were gathering; strange ethnolog- 
ical types such as I had never seen be- 
fore—foreshortened faces with copper 
skins; tall, hawk-nosed men, _ long- 
skirted and green-girdled; sleeping mMuzZ= 
hik faces under close caps—all sucked 


for centuries 
rested. And now again the cycle be- 
gins; again a yellow tide flows toward 
Europe; variegated races, aliens among 
themselves, eying one another strange- 
ly, forsaking their tents, their izbas, 
the dreams of their youth, the work 
of their hands, now —ten centuries 
later—to gather under one standard, to 
fight under one command—of the Great 
White Czar. ‘Not a nation, but a 
world.” I went to sleep dreaming of 
chill surfaces of the moon across which 
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POWERD IN A TROIKA, WE DASHED UP IN 


heures, 


toward al 


Variegate d 
Hood 


shadowy 
a mighty 


raved 
streaming 1n 


giant mill-race—somewhere—there—be- 
yond. 
\ grotesque Christmas! The sun 


was shining when | awoke in the express, 
and the landscape looked like 
a monster Christmas - card, silvered and 
frosted and ready to mail. lhere 
through the world, in London and New 
York, Christmas chimes 
Packages were being untied, and gay 
little notes opened, and children were 
pulling toys out of their stockings. | 
looked out at the monotony of the 
steppe, at a row of birches fluttering and 
dancing 1n the breeze. 

But there bit of holiday. \ 
plum-pudding had been thrust into the 
car by a kind English friend the last 
moment in Peking. From Chinese train 
to Japanese, from the Japanese train to 
the post bad cess to 1t!—from the post 
to the special, from the special to the 


whole 


were ringing. 


Was one 


express, we attended that pudding—his 
Excellency, the General, M. Novinsky 
and I. ‘The Russians had never tasted 
English plum-pudding, and I was eager 
that this should be irresistible. My 


first mission this morning was to consult 
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the chef. “Like so many other things 
Russian,” the General assured me, ‘‘he 
will not be Russian at all, but French.” 
And French he was, smilingly, piquantly 
French, as incongruous as a Paris hat 
in the Siberian steppe. With a flashing 
smile, which had lost none of its French 
, in the wilderness, he prom- 
ised me that his sauce would make other 
puddings taste like brown paper. It 
did. | knew that it was a triumph the 
minute I saw the General’s face. Under 
the new law there was no champagne, 
but the Russians ate to Christmas lib- 
erally. 

“To America!’ The General com- 
manded the table like a swarthy ikon. 

“To offered M. Novinsky, 
cosmopolitan, ¢/égant. 

‘To the Entente!” I proposed, clutch- 
ing at the side of the rocking train. 

‘To an English plum-pudding made 
by a Chinese cook, sauced by a French 
chef, served by a [Tartar on a rocking 
trans - Siberian train” — M. Novinsky 
rose again to the delight of all the enor- 
mously dining guests, smiling at us 
across the red table-cloths in the murky 
little car—‘and British to the end!” 
What an infinitesimal point of gaiety we 
were in that somber brooding! 


5 r 11% 


on 
Russia! 
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The Russian express is not so luxuri- 
ously appointed as the wagon-lits, but 
| should not hesitate to commend it to 
a traveler. In fact, to me it is depress- 
ingly comfortable—but my _ standards 
are not those of Mayfair, but of Vagabon- 
dia. No more scurrying off the train; no 
more soup from which one may fish a 
whole course dinner, sans sweets and 
cigarettes, eaten with red-bearded giants 
who might pray to their own images for 
those of the saints; no more candle- 
lighted dinners a trois, with the darkness 
tippe d over one like a bowl. No more 
ministrations of Ivan Comin 

Our train halts frequently now and we 
cross the tracks to talk to the German 
and Austrian prisoners—tattered “‘creat- 
ures who were once men.” The rank 
and file of them are different from our 
friends, the Cossacks; a trifle more 
sophisticated, a little less aloof, more 
quickly given to an intimate—a too in- 
timate—smile than the Cossacks. Their 
clothing is thin for Siberian winds. I 
saw one man yesterday leaning out of 
a box-car window with only a vest and 
no shirt, but he looked so cheerful that 
I wondered if it were from choice and 
not compulsion. They swarm to the 
windows and doors of the box cars, 
where they are packed like traditional 
herrings, with a keen interest in what 
may be forthcoming from our side. They 
-ven board our train and_ straggle 
through the cars—unkempt gray men 
with bold, exploring eyes, begging al- 
ways the same thing, always and with- 
out variation, cigarettes. Papirossi will 
be as thoroughly embedded in the vo- 
cabulary of the German as coffee was 
rooted in the palate of the Viennese 
after the Napoleonic wars. It is only 
the men who thus fraternize. The ofh- 
cers are a handsome, scowling lot, who 
seem always to look beyond, into the 
heart of the Tyrol. 

“Where were they taken?” I asked 
the General yesterday of an uncouth 
band who were fighting to get within the 
range of my camera. 

“T never ask,” the General answered, 
with pointed brevity. I had blundered 
in the soldiers’ world, indelicately. 

“There are no guides in evidence.” 

“The steppe itself is a guide that never 
sleeps,” scowled the General. 

Vout. CXXXVI.—No, 813.—49 


And I knew that he spoke grimly 
true. Any invasion of that white sanc- 
tity spells swift and inexorable death. 

Sometimes the wind moans across the 
waste until I cannot sleep, but high 
above the wind and the rush of the 
train come the fragments of a song—in 
a flash our express has passed and gone 
—but the memory lingers. Whatever 
else slips through memory’s fingers, 
never will it be those snatches of melody 
heard on the steppe in the watches of 
the night—the melody of men crossing 
the void to keep their tryst with death. 


Even a fine style may grow monoto- 
nous, and the steppe is akin to le grand 
style. For days—more than ten, now 
my eyes have implored the plain for an 
elevation, even the slightest aspiring 
point in the level, but the only answer 
has been—more level. This morning 
Ivan Caspitch awoke me at five to be- 
hold the Urals, the casura between Eu- 
rope and Asia. If seas flow between the 
Wests, what a mighty break should 
yawn here between the West and the 
East! ‘Together we stood at the win- 
dow, scanning the hollow gray light, 
Ivan Caspitch stolid and bulky in the 
half-light, and I shivering in my shuba, 
straining my eyes for the pause between 
the two continents. 

“Where are they, Ivan?” I demanded. 

“I cannot see.” 

My acquaintance with the Urals had 
been mainly with lapis lazuli in the 
jewelers’ windows, but I should have 
been content with the earthiest earth 
had it been mountains. But for all my 
vigilance, there was only a placid flow- 
ing. 

“There, barishina.”’ Ivan Caspitch 
pointed to a darker scattering of forest 
swelling slightly to the left and right. 
“There, we are crossing them now. 
Bozhe mot! bolshoi vyeter!” 

“Bolshoi vyeter!”’ Indeed it was; a 
great wind. To that I agreed. It 
shrieked like fiends from the Deserts of 
Nowhere, though I had not known how 
to say it in Russian. But mountains! 
No mountains, only a barely perceptible 
flaring up and then quickly dying down 
into lethargy. How like Russian nature 
is the steppe; without plan, prologue, 


chapters, or theme! 
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“The Urals,” 
brief V. 

| looked at Ivan Caspitch as he stood 
in the early morning darkness, neutral 
in color, without a single incisive feat- 
ure; the product and the symbol of that 
somber, implacable, infinite heath. 

‘Tvan,” | cried, “it is terrible! Do 
you never fear and hate it—the steppe?” 

“Ny, barishina; we are used to it.’ 
[van Caspitch shrugged his shoulders 
stolidly. 

[he background is always the same, 
but against its white monotone is im- 
printed a various design. The last few 
days the pattern has changed noticeably 
from the new of Siberia to the old of 
Russia. We have left the pencil sketches 
of the birches and now we are among the 
somber oils of the deep forest. There are 
more villages now, and more frequently 
the spires and domes of Russian churches 


Ivan Caspitch afirmed, 


seen dimly through the flying snow. 
More often little log huts, izbas, edge 


their way out of the forest and blink ; 
the world like curious owls; and 

peasant himself comes out also to blink 
at the world or moves along the clear- 
ing—but another fruit of the forest like 
the mushrooms and the lichens among 
which he grows. Assuredly, this 1 is dif- 
ferent. Siberia I felt young, vigorous, 
the pioneer. But Russia I feel old and 


the 


weary, the melancholy and mellow: 
Russia, the mother. 
This is the sixteenth day since we 


went out from the walls and towers of 


Peking. Every one agrees that the 
journey is skychno. ‘The train rocks 
abominably. I think I shall never get 
it out of my brain. 


There is a stronger feel of civilization 
in the air now, and more spurred and 
booted officers are joining the train. 
To-morrow, if all goes well, the train- 
master announces that we shall be in 
Petrograd; all the home-going Russians 
have been telegraphing the news of their 
imminent arrival. It wraps me with a 
realization of how far there through the 
earth lies America. We must always fly 
thus, it seems—perhaps into eternity— 
so many days have we fled in this nar- 
row space between earth and sky. Per- 


haps | should be content, if it were so, 
for | am 


And to-day I 


“used to it.” 





strange 


feel a waif 
gates. 

Who ever enters an unknown land 
without a sense of mystery both alluring 
and repelling! There on the plain, 
somewhere in the dimness, lies a city 
I have not seen, but whose existence has 
drawn me seventeen days across this 
desert whiteness, a city whose streets | 
shall wander, roofs that will lodge me; 
sky and snow and river that will be 
mine; friends and tides of influence—a 
whole new world of thought and feeling 

perhaps change—which in my natural 
world would never have been. How dare 
we boldly evoke these unfamiliar worlds 
out of the void, forsaking our paths for 
their mysterious ways! 


standing before 


Petrograd! That ts, | feel a city there, 
though my eyes are still baffled by the 
curtain of darkness which has not as yet 
lifted. It is morning, eight by the French 
clock on the wall, but there is not the 
least rift in the gloom, only a sense of 
something strange outlying there—a 
trampling of boots, men pouring end- 
lessly through the streets, and a rum- 
bling of guns. They are shifting troops. 
I hear a hoarse song and a sharp yra. 
How different, how exceedingly differ- 
ent, this turbulence, from the peace of 
the East, the heart of the whiteness 
from which we have come! 

We were nearly the whole of the night 
finding this miracle of the marshes. 
Eleven came, twelve, one. The gaiety 
that had sprung up like a breeze at the 
announcement of our arrival died down. 
The General was wrapped in his own 
thoughts, and M. Novinsky smoked, 
moodily silent, and I felt a strange home- 
sickness, not for place but for spiritual 
kindred. The General is still an enigma, 
but M. Novinsky has become a charm- 
ing friend and companion. Yesterday 
he was not; to-day he is; to-morrow he 
will cease to be. How strange it all is! 

Clouds were crossing the face of the 
moon, shaping, re- shaping, merging 
again. The wings of the Angel of Wrath 
beat past us as we fled down the valleys 
of time, and only a miracle, it seemed, 
could save us or discover a city, other 
than mirage, in that wild incandescence. 
But at three the sky was illumined in 
the west as if by a huge candle, as the 
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train flew on and the flare brightened 
and resolved itself into myriads of points 
scattering on the flame. They were the 
first lights of ‘‘Peter’s window toward 
Europe.” ‘The trans-steppe journey was 
finished. At four the train discharged 
its burden of Asio-European travelers 
into the echoing Alexander III. Station. 
It seemed the portentous arrival of ocean 
travelers rather than that of a train. 
Every one met welcoming faces which, 
tl ansl: ite d into Russian, means arms. 

That ts, e very one met we ‘lcome except 
one Américaine, and | took refuge among 
the luggage and stared at the feather- 
bed izvostchiks tied about the middle 
with rainbow sashes. The General was 
engulfed in the embrace of two tall sons, 
and M. Novinsky had vanished behind 
an Astrakhan coat and cap. The sight of 
women embracing publicly always em- 
barrasses me a trifle, and as for men— 
| have considered it a good reason for 
not being Continental. Perhaps, to 
speak the truth, I had a touch of three- 
in-the-morning forlornity. But the ab- 
sence of welcome meant no lack of warm 
farewell. La Polskaya wept Slavon- 
ically on my shoulder. ‘‘ Moya milaya,” 
she wailed. For the moment she was 
parting with a friend of a lifetime. The 
General clicked his heels together in 
military fashion and waived my expres- 
sions of gratitude with a French com- 
pliment. 

“Shall we meet again, Mademoiselle? 
Ah, it is on the laps of the gods. Pros- 
chaitie. Forgive my sins. I leave to- 
morrow for the front.” He kissed my 
hand; I wished it had been a white 
perfumed hand, such as I am certain the 
General loves. A stiff bow to M. Novin- 
sky, and then, the luggage having been 
collected and laden on the _leather- 
aproned saints, M. Novinsky and his 
brother led the way through the echoing 
station to the dark bundles of fur out- 
side, stowed me in a swaying shell and 
we clattered off down the “‘main street 
of All the Russias.” 

How Russian M. Novinsky and his 
brother looked in their Russian setting, 
pouring forth a stream of language on 
each other; this brother who comes for 
one day’s leave from the Grand Duke’s 


staff and returns immediately to the 
front. Most of the talk was French, but 
the ejaculations were Russian. I was too 
occupied with the square velvet sofa- 
cushion hat of the izvostchik, too agitated 
with the street, which I found to be the 
Nevsky, and the signs, which I discov- 
ered I could read, to heed the conversa- 
tion. A river of street here, a continent 
of square there, geologic strata of 
houses. 

‘And how do you feel it?” M. Novin- 
sky’s brother asked, with a smile like 
Dmitri Nicholaivitch’s, as we turned 
into the shadow of an immense cathedral 
that somehow wafted back the memory 
of Egypt and the temples on the Nile. 

“If Japan is a minix ture, Russia was 
done by a sce ne pi uinter,” | hazarded. 

“Quite true,” he laughed, showing his 
white teeth. ‘‘ Nothing is small in Rus- 
sia, not even the virtues or the vices.” 

“And least of all the cobble-stones 
and the darkness—or the loneliness,” | 
could have wept on M. Novinsky’s 
elegant and unaware shoulder. 

M. Novinsky and the General had 
debated all the way across the steppe as 
to which hotel to commit me, and the 
decision had finally fallen on the Angle- 
terre as the dullest hotel Petrograd. 
I understood when I saw it. But for the 
boy with peacock-feathers in his cap and 
ared roobashka, and the general assurance 
of Russian literature, | should have re- 
signed myself to an English Sunday pall. 
A whiskered porter has assigned me to 

this room, and here I have been depos- 
ited by a green-baize apron and sit in 
the glow of a porcelain stove. 

Black-earth Russia, armed Russia, 

Holy Russia, potential Russia, Russia 
the bread-giver of nations—all lie out 
there in the void. I wish the bread- 
giver would vouchsafe me a morsel. 
There is not even a crumb and I am 
famished. The darkness is Stygian; one 
might loop it up, but it would always 
tumble down, immense and suffocating. 
The last familiar letter of my alphabet 
has vanished; everything is written in 
Cyrillic letters and punctuated with 
bearded Scythians. Could even the 
angel Uriel say why for this I rocked 
seventeen days across Siberia! 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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**Boy with the Torn Hat’”’ 
by Thomas Sully 


l is not without significance that Thomas Sully’s 

delightful picture of the “ Boy with the Torn Hat” 

is one of the most popular paintings in the perma- 
nent collection of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. It 
is a work which is not only peculiarly charming in its 
delineation of the candid innocence of boyhood, but it 
approaches this lovely, fleeting phenomenon through 
the sentiment of a century which possessed none of our 
qualms as to the perils of sentimentality, unabashed, 
and without taint of saccharinity. 

Doubtless it has much of the quality of sweetness, 
but it is not of the cloying kind; it is saved from that 
by its utter simplicity of spirit, its spontaneity, its 
naturalness. Aside from its charm of personality and 
expression, however, Sully’s picture attains to a high 
plane of merit as an example of sheer workmanship. 
It has the admirable limpidity, in its clear flesh tones, 
of that painter’s best heads; and the rendering of the 
shadowed passage of the upper part of the face is a 
remarkably sound, transparent, luminous piece of direct 
painting, perhaps as perfect in its way as any of the 
technical achievements of the American school of figure- 
painters of the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Witit1amM Howe Downes. 
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The Visit of 
BY ARTHUR 


& Rs S85 (o> 8AVE you ever read any 
<3 of Mary Haviland Nor- 


599 


he “ my ton? 
iy LH aN I didn’t expect, when 
Al {| I put the question, to 


GoraE ToS @) fall right into a mine of 


a 


=At i information. It was 
out of my “line, moreover, to talk about 
authors and books at dinner. But the 
topic wan popped inconsequently into 
my head, and there was certainly some- 
thing about the quiet, sly-looking Jane- 
Austenish woman at my left that in- 
spired conhdence. 

‘I’m distinctly curious about her,” I 
added. “‘She’s sprung up so soon, so 
authoritativ ely. And she’s so new.” 

Up to this point my companion had 
only listened more quietly, more slyly, 
than ever; but her eyes now opened 
wide, her eyebrows went whimsically 
high, and she turned to me with a 
twinkling smile. 

“New? You really think so?” 

She gave me no time, either, to correct 
my statement. 

“| didn’t suppose any one still 
thought that—except, possibly— Have 
you ever read Hurrell Oaks?” 

I nodded gropingly. 

“Miss Haviland was a teacher of mine 
at Newfair when it happened. That was 
eight, ten years ago. Do you see! 

‘I don’t ‘see’ anything!” 

“But you do Hurrell Oaks—you’re, 
you’re really all ‘for’ him, I mean? So 
you'd adore it! It’s pathetic, too. 
Though it is funny!” she cried, avid to 
tell me more about whatever “it” was. 

But the inevitable shift in table talk 
veered us apart at that moment; and it 
wasn’t until after the long meal was over 
that we came together again, and could 
choose a quiet corner away from inter- 
ruptions. 

‘Here goes, now,” she began, “‘if 
you're ready!” 


Miss Haviland must have been about 


the Master 


JOHNSON 


thirty when I first saw her. She was tall, 
handsome in an angular way. Her face 
was large, her features regular, though 
somewhat heavy, her coloring brilliant, 
and her dark hair grayish even then. 
She was of a stocky leanness, a rugged- 
ness, that only made her pretentious 
garb and manner the more conspicuous. 

To see her at tho se college parties! 
She wore black evening-gowns, and a 
string—a ‘‘rope,” | think you could call 
it—of imitation pearls, and carried a fan 
always, and a loose wrap with some 
bright lining, and fur on the neck and 
sleeves, which she’d just throw, as if 
carelessly, over her shoulders. We used 
irreverently to say that she had “‘cor- 
rupted” (one of her favorite words) the 
premise of the old motto, **W hen you’ re 
in Rome” to “Whether or not. you’re in 
Rome,” so did she insist on being—or 
trying to be—incongruously grande dame 
and not ‘of’ the milieu she was privi- 
leged to adorn. Without ever letting 
herself mix with those gatherings really, 
she’d show her condescension by choos- 
ing a place in the most mixing group, and 
there carry out her aloofness by just 
smiling and peering reservedly at—at 
the way a man set a glass of water upon 
the table, for instance, as if that consti- 
tuted enough to judge him by; as if he’d 
laid his soul, also, sufhciently bare to her 
in the process. And she must have 
been, as you’ve seen, a resourceful ob- 
server; she had a gift for reacting from 
people; though how much depended 

upon the people and what they did and 
said, and how much upon what she un- 
consciously — or consciously — adapted 
from Hurrell Oaks while she gauged 
them, is a question. The result at least 
fits the needs of a gaping public. But 
I’m drifting. 

All this—in fact, everything about her 
—took George Norton by storm when 
he turned up, fresh from a fresh-water 
university farther west, to fill the Slo- 
cum professorship. He found in her the 
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splendor that he’d been stranded away 
from in “real life,’ and had never had 
time or imagination to find 1n_ books. 
She represented great, glorious things be- 
yond his ken—civilization, culture, soci- 
ety, foreign lands the sea for 
which his appetite had been whetted by 
the holiday tour he took to Bermuda 
after getting his A.B. with highest hon- 
ors in history and government. He was 
about forty or so, and lived alone with 
his mother. 

Rumor had it (and it may have been 
well founded, it’s so difficult to tell what 
goes on in the minds of those small, 
meek men), that he had always wanted 
to discover an ‘‘Egeria-like woman,” 
and that, once he stepped into Mrs. 
Braxton’s drawing-room and saw—and 
heard—Miss Haviland discoursing on 
“The Overtones in Swinburne’s Prose,” 
his wildest hope was realized. Be that 
as it may, his recognition must have been 
overpowering to have won her attention 
so easily; for her standards wouldn’t 
have permitted her, by any stretch of 
imagination, to think of him as an 
Egeria’s man—however she may have 
felt she merited one. 

But she wasn’t, with her looks and 
distinction and learning, the sort to 
attract men readily. She was too self- 
sufficient and flagrant, to begin with. 
She left no medium of approach sug- 
gested. She offered no tender, winning 
moments. Her aspect for men, as well 
as for women, implied that she thought 
she knew their ways and methods better 
than they did. This over-sureness 
shows as a weakness in her stories, I 
think—the temerity with which she as- 
sumes the masculine role, the possible 
hollowness of her assumptions not once 
daunting her. Remember the one that 
begins, “I had just peeked into the bar 
of the Savoy Hotel’? I could never, 
when I read it, think of anything except 
just how Marian Haviland herself would 
look, in a black evening gown and her 
other regalia, “‘peeking’’—as she no 
doubt longed to do. But I’m drifting 
again. Her favor might have fired 
the heart of a grand seigneur, | don’t 
know; to the men of Newfair it was 
too much like a corrective. George 
guess, Was the only one 
craved it. He courted the 


across 


Norton, | 


W ho 


ever 
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slavedom of learning to be her foremost 
satellite. 

His courting went on at all the as- 
semblages. The moment he entered a 
room, you could see her drawing him 
like a magnet; and him drawn, atom- 
like, with his little round beard and 
swallow-tail coat and parsonish white 
cravat, to wherever she ensconced her- 
self. No sooner would he get near than 
she’d address a remark almost lavishly 
to somebody on the other side, and not 
deign to notice until the topic had been 
well developed, and then she would only 
frown ’round distantly and say: 

“Mr. Norton, how are you this eve- 
ning?” 

But he would bob, and smirk con- 
sciously, up and down on his toes, and 
slap one hand against the other in an 
appreciative manner; undismayed if she 
looked aw ay to talk quite exclusively to 
somebody else for another five minutes, 
just perhaps glancing fugitively over at 
him again to suggest: 

“It’s too bad you must stand, Mr. 
Norton.” Or, when another 
came, “‘Can’t you find a chair?” 

But you could see her still holding him 
fast behind her while she finished her 
own chat, and before she had leisure to 
release him at last with some cue like: 

“That chair, perhaps, over there—no, 
there, Mr. Norton.” 

Nice little man! He would fetch the 
very chair. He would even keep it 
suspended in the air until she pointed 
out the exact spot and, with eves and 
eyebrows tense, nodded approval of her 
scheme—asking him, however, after he 
was seated, to stand a moment, so she 
could move her own chair a bit farther 
to the right, away from the person whose 
foot had been planted, as she all the 
time knew, upon a rung of it. 

He would yearn up to her presently 
and murmur, “‘A beautiful room, don’t 
you think, Miss Haviland?” 

At which she would wince, and whis- 
per down in his ear; and he would wag 
his head and roll his eyes surreptitiously, 
sure of not appearing to observe any 
details she was kind enough to instruct 
him on. He would smile gratefully, 
proudly, after it was over, as if her words 
had put them into a state of blissful 
communion. 


pause 
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I remember well the day I met them 
together when she told me Hurrell Oaks 
was coming to Newfair. I can see her 
now as she sauntered across the campus, 
in slow, longish strides, and the would-be 
graceful little spring she gave when her 
feet touched the ground, and her head 
set conveniently forward on her shoul- 
ders. She looked at me, and then smiled 
as if to let me know that it wasn’t het 
fault if she had to take me all in so 
at a glance. Why, in a glance like 
that she’d stare you up and down! If 
your hat was right, she’d go on toward 
your feet, and if your shoe-lacings were 
tied criss-cross instead of straight, it 
meant something quite deplorable. And 
if she wasn’t fortunate enough to meet 
you or anybody else on the way, she 
doubtless scrutinized the sky and trees 
and grass with the same connoisseurship. 
| actually think she had ideas on how 
birds ought to fly, and compared the way 
they flew at Ravenna with the way they 
flew at Newfair. 

That was autumn of my senior year. 
Miss Haviland’s first book had been 
published by then, and acclaimed by the 
critics. The stories, 2s they appeared 
one by one in the magazines, had each 
in turn thrown Newfair into a panic of 
— and admiration. 

Nobody ever knew, you see, until they 
began, what Miss Haviland did during 
the long periods she shut herself up in 
that little apartment of hers in the New 
Gainsborough. If, as you say, she 
seemed to burst so suddenly, so authori- 
tatively, into print for you, think what 
it must have meant for us when we saw 
such dexterity and finish unfurled all at 
once in the pages of the Standard. Unbe- 
knownst she had been working and writ- 
ing and waiting for years, with an inde- 
fatigable and indomitable and _ clear- 
sighted vision of becoming an author! 
It was her aim, people have told me 
since, from the time she was a girl. 

She had been to Harvard, summers, 
and taken all the courses which the vaca- 
tion curriculum  afforded—unnoticed, 
unapplauded, it is said, by her instruc- 
tors. She had traveled—not so widely, 
either, but cleverly, eclectically, domi- 
neeringly, with her sole end in view. She 
had mastered French and Italian. And 
she had—first and last and between- 
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whiles—read Hurrell Oaks. I venture to 
say there wasn’t a vowel or consonant, 
for that matter—of the seventy-odd vol- 
umes she hadn’t persistently, enam- 
ouredly and enviously devoured. 

At Newfair, people had by this time, 
of course, compared her ‘‘work” with 
the “works” or Hurrell Oaks; but you 
know how few people have the patience 
or the taste to “‘take him in”? And the 
result of comparisons almost invariably 
was that Marian Haviland was better. 
She had assimilated some of the psy- 
chology, much of the method, and a little 
of the charm; and had crossed all her 
T’s and dotted her I’s, and revised and 
simplified the style, as one person put 
it, for ‘the use of schools”’; and brought 
what Hurrell Oaks called ‘‘the base rat- 
tle of the foreground” fully into play. 

Instead of being accused of having got 
so much from him, she was credited, one 
thought, with having given him a gooc 
deal. You might have guessed, to hear 
people at Newfair talk, that she was 
partly responsible for the ovations being 
given him over the country during the 
season of his return—the first time in 
fifteen years—to his native land. 

“Mrs. —-,” Miss Haviland ex- 
plained, mentioning a well-known metro- 
politan name, “‘has written me” (of 
course she would be the one literary 
fact at Newfair to write to on such mat- 
ters) “‘to ask if we can possibly do with 
Mr. Oaks overnight.” 

I gaped under my handkerchief at the 
fluency of her “do.” 

“But I don’t just know how,” she 
went on, “‘we cou/d make him comforta- 
ble. Mrs. Edgerton won’t be well in 
time. And he mustn’t stay at the 
Greens’.” She waxed frantic at the 
very possibility. “In her guest-room, my 
dear? With those Honiton laces, and 
that scorbutic carpet, and the whirligig 
pattern on the walls—and the windows 
giving on the parti- colored slate roof of 
the gymnasium? 

I tried, in spite of myself, to think 
commensurately. 

“And Mrs. Kneeland’s waitress wears 

ear-rings! No. Now I’ve_ been 
thinking—don’ t hurry along so, George. 
You never keep in line! It spoils the 


pleasure of walking when one constantly 
outsteps you like that.” 
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**Pardon,” said George, and fell back. 
Miss Haviland winced and _ shifted 


her maroon parasol to the shoulder on. 


his side, and smiled attentively at me to 
sweeten the interval, and continued: 

**Now i, if you re interested to 
hear—” 

I was very interested, and told her so. 
It always piqued my curiosity, more- 
over, to think why Miss Haviland picked 
-young as | was—for such con- 
hdences. I believe it was mostly because 
| always stared at her so; which she 
mistook, characte ristically, for sheer 
flattery. 

Even as she spoke, I was remarking to 
myself the frilled languor of her dress, 
and her firm rather large-boned throat, 
and the moisture—for it was hot—under 
the imitation pearls, and the competent 
grip of her hand on the long onyx handle 
of her parasol. 

She stopped short of a sudden. George 
took a few steps ahead. She lifted her 
parasol over to the other shoulder and 
looked at him, and he fell into line 
again, a sensitive, pleased, proud smile 
showing above his little round beard. 

‘*Now J think it would be better 
simpler, more dignified, and less ghastly 
for him—if he came, say, to luncheon, 
and if we arranged for a small, a very 
small, group of the people he’d care most 
he doesn’t, poor fellow, want to 
see many of us!—a small group, I say, 
to come George! Please! It makes 
me nervous, it interrupts me, and it ts 
very bad for the path. Cover it up 
now with your foot. No—here—let me 
do it.” 

**Pardon,” said George, cheerfully. 

Miss Haviland winced again. “I 
don’t know about trains,” she went 
on, “‘but we can look one out for him” 
(she facilely avoided the American 
idiom) ‘‘and then motor him to town 
in—in Mrs. Edgerton’s car. Don’t you 
think that will be more comme il faut?” 

“He'll be so pleased, he'll enjoy so 
much meeting her!” exclaimed George to 
me, rising on his toes repeatedly and 
rubbing his small dry hands together. 
“Won't he?” 

Miss Haviland turned to him severely, 
and at a signal he drew his arm up and 
she slipped hers through it. 

“To worry now is a bit premature, 


me out 


to see 
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perhaps,” she called back. ‘We're off to 
see the new Discobulus. I fear it’s 
modeled on a late Roman copy.” 

And I saw her, when I glanced over 
my shoulder a second later, pause again 
and withdraw her arm to point to the 
Memorial Library. 

“What will he think of a disgrace like 
that, George?” I heard her imprecating. 
... “What? You don’t see—that the 
architect’s left off a line of leaves from 
the capitals? Come on.” 

Hurrell Oaks may have been over- 
fastidious. Yes. But his discernments 
were the needs of a glowing tempera- 
ment; they grew naturally out of ideals 
his incomparable sensitiveness created. 
Whereas hers — Marian Haviland’s 
though derived from him, had all the 
what shall | say?—snobbishness, which 
his lacked utterly. I can’t estimate that 
side of her, even now, not in view of all 
her accomplishments, even, except as be- 
ing a little bit cheap. 

I didn’t, of course, though, gather at 
ner first mention of his coming half that 
it meant to her. And she wouldn’t, | 
might have known, with her regard for 
the nuances, have let it baldly appear. 
But I discovered afterward that she had 
made all sorts of overtures—done her 
utmost to divert him to Newfair. She 
didn’t know him; had never set eyes on 
him; but her reputation, which was 
considerable even then, helped her a 
good deal. For she solicited news of 
him from her publishers; and she wrote 
Mrs. -whatever her name was, finally, 
when she learned that that was the real 
right source to appeal to, a no doubt 
handsome letter, whence came the reply 
Miss Haviland had quoted to me, but 
which, as I also afterward found out, 
only asked very simply, “‘in view of the 
uncertainty of Mr. Oaks’s plans,” 
whether or not he could, in case he had 
to, “‘spend the night there.” 

Well, it eventuated, not strictly in 
accord with her wire-pulling, that Hur- 
rell Oaks’s route was changed: so he 
could “run through” in the late after- 
noon “for a look at the college.”’ He 
was to be motoring to a place somewhere 
near, as it happened, and the Newfair 
detour would lengthen his schedule by 
only an hour or two. Word of it didn’t 
come to her directly, either; that letter 
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was addressed to the president. But it 
was humbly referred to Miss Haviland 
in the course of things, and she took the 
matter—what was left of 1t—into her 
own hands. 

‘No,” she answered, unyielding to the 
various suggestions that cropped up. 
But [ll tell you what I am willing to 
do: I will give up my own little flat! 
Living in beara as he does, he will feel 

quite at home there.” 

Funny though it 1s, looking back over 
it, it had also, when all was said and 
done—particularly when all was done 
its pathetic side. For Hurrell Oaks was 
ae one sincere passion of her life. He 

as religion and—and everything to her. 
The prospect of seeing him in the flesh, 
of hearing him viva voce, was more than 
she had ever piously believed could come 
to pass. 

However much she imitated him— 
and remember, there is a large following 
to bear witness to her skill—however 
she failed in his beauty and poetry and 
thoroughbredness, she must have had a 
deep, a discriminating love of his genius 
to have taken her thus far. No wonder 
she couldn’t, with her precise sense of 
t be the chosen person at New- 
fair to receive him! But nobody dared 
question the justice of it, really. Wasn’t 
of his coming ?—of 

s being anywhere at all, as some people 
hanahal 

Her very demeanor was mellowed by 
the prospect. She set about the task 
of preparation with an ardor as unpro- 
fessed as it was apparent. She doffed 
the need of impressing any one in her 
zeal to get ready to impress Hurrell 
Oaks. 

Her tone became warm and affuent 
as she went about asking this person and 
that to lend things for the great dav: 
Mrs. Edgerton’s Monet, Mrs. Braxton’s 
a fur rug of Mrs. (¢ 


justice, 71¢ 


wes the rawsS0O1 d’é re 


brocades; ireen’s she 


solicited one noon on the campus as if 


from a generous impulse to slight no one. 
\nd even when Mrs. Green suggested 
timidly that she would be glad “‘to pay 
for having the invitations engraved,” 
Miss Havil: — didn’t correct her. But 
“No, dear,” she said. “I think I 
won't let oi do that much—really 
[here aren’t to be so many, and I shall 


be able to write them myself in no time.” 
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I can see her now, fingering her pearls 
and peering as hospitably as she could 
manage into Mrs. Green’s common- 
place eyes, and George Norton hurrying 
across the grass to catch a word with 
her without avail. He was the only per- 
son whom she was, during those per- 
fervid preliminaries, one bit cruel to. 

But him she overlooked entirely. She 
didn’t seem to see him that day at all. 
She just peered ob liquely beyond him, 
and, engrossed quite genuinely, no 
doubt, in Mrs. Green’s fur rug, took her 
arm and strolled away. She had lost, 
for the time being, all use for him. He 
was left deserted and alone at the teas 
and gatherings, magnetized from one 
spot to another whither she moved for- 
getfully away. 

I met him in the park and pitied his 
shy, inept efforts not to appear neg- 
lected. 

“Well, I kind of think it may rain,” 
he essayed, half clasping his small hands 
behind him and looking up around the 
sky fora cloud. “ But | don’t know that 
it will, after all.” And then, “*Have 
you seen Miss Haviland lately?” he 
asked out in spite of himself. 

““Not since vesterday’s class.” 

“How’s the improvements coming?” 

“All right, I guess. The new stuff for 
the walls arrived, | heard. It hasn’t 
been put on yet.” 

““Oh—she’s papering, 

“And painting.” 

He tried to sparkle appreciatively. 
“Well, it takes time to do those things. 
You never know what you're in for. 
She’s well ?”’ 

And he swayed back and forth on his 
heels, and teetered his head nervously. 
Poor thing! The gap he had tried so 
hard to bridge had been filled to brim- 
ming now | 


is she?” 


by the promised advent of 
Hurrell Oaks. 

Miss Haviland called me on the tele- 
phone one afternoon as the day was 
approaching to ask if | would lend her 
my samovar; and she wanted | should 
bring it over presently, if possible, as she 
was slowly getting things right, and 
didn’t like to leave any more than was 
necessary to the last moment. So I pol- 
ished the copper up as best I could and 
went ’round that evening to the New 
Gainsborough to leave it. 
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The building looked very dismal to 
\ forlorn place it seemed 
It had been 
which had been given 
over, owing to the inconveniences of the 
location, to accommodate unmarried 
teachers. It was more like a refined fac- 
than an apartment-house. ‘The 
high stoop had no railing, and the peb- 


me, | recall. 
to receive the great guest. 
a dormitory once, 


tory 


bles which collected on the coarse granite 
steps adde d to the gene ral bleakness of 
the entrance. The inner halls were grim, 
with plain match-board wainscots and 
dingy paint, and narrow staircases that 
ascended steeply from meager landings. 
Miss Haviland’s suite was three flights 
up 

But when I got 
believe my 


inside it | couldn't 


eves. 


Her door was slightly ajar—it was the 


Way Miss Haviland avoided the bother 
and the squalor of having to let peopl 
in—and at my knock she called out in 
a restrained, serene tone, “Come! And 


| stepped through the tiny vestibule 


into the study. 

It was amazingly attractive—-Hurrell 
Oaks himself would have remarked it, 
‘ll wager. Nobody except Marian 
Haviland could have wrought such a 
chang 

Of course there were Mrs. Edgerton’s 
Monet, and Mrs. Braxton’s brocades, 
and—vyes—Mrs. Green’s fur rug, to say 


nothing of numberless other borrowed 
ol , to help out the lavishness of the 
effect; but the 
Everything 
One 


an Italian palace. 


synthesis was magnit- 
looked as if it had 
might have been in 


And Miss Haviland 


cent 


Prown the re. 


S¢ ated at her new antique walnut desk 
with the ormolu mounts, looked ver- 
itably like achatelaine. She had always, 
too | might have seen it before a lit- 


tle resembled a chatelaine, a chatelaine 
without a castle! 
But she had for the moment her castl 


he ple t- 


enough of it to complete t 
ure, at any rate. There 
smoldering fre on the hearth, and the 
breeze that played through the open 
window just swaved the heavy damask 
hangings rhythmically. My samovar, as 
| set it down on a carved consol near the 
door, looked too crude and 
warrant the excuse of my coming. 

She read my dazed approval in a 


how 
Was a low 


crass to 
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laid 


and, 
with one experienced coup d’eil over the 


glance and down her pen, 
manuscript before her, leaned back, 
clasping the edge of her desk with both 
hands and staring at me. She was 
wearing those black evening 
gowns, and a feather fan was in easy 


reach of where she sat; and I noticed all 


one of 


at once that the string of pearls was 
dangling from the gas-jet above he 
head. 

“The new fixtures—the electric ones 


will be bronze,” she haste ned to say. 

I shall never forget, not to my dving 
day, the sight I had of her sitting there; 
in that that desk, in a black 
evening gown—zorit And the 
of pearls she had slung across the con- 
of subtle dis- 


room, at 
string 
demned gas-jet by way 
armament for her task! [he whole place 
had the hushed grand air of having been 
cleared tol 
gesture; as If the 
struck me—shx 


action by 
thought whimsically 
might 


some sophisticated 


have just 


rung 


for the “‘second man” and bidden him 
remove “all the pomeranians’”’ lest they 
distract het 

“It’s too lovely, Miss Haviland; | 
can’t tell you what I think it 1s!” I 


exclaimed, blankly. 

She stood up, reached for the rope ot 
pearls, and slipped them over her head. 

‘*T want vou to see the hall,’”’ she said. 
“Isn't it chic? And the 
The men their hats in the 
south chamber—my room—in here; and 
will have the other this 


bedrooms. 
will leave 
the women 
one ec 

She prece ded me. 
ple in her eagerness to point out every- 
thing she had done. Her child-like glee 
in it touched me. And she looked so 
tired. She looked, in spite of her pomp 
and enthusiasm, quite exhausted. 

**How he—how Mr. Hurrell Oaks will 
love it!’ I cried, sincerely. “‘If he only 
realized, if he only could know the pains 
you've taken for him!” 

“Pains?” 

She leaned forward and let me judge 
for myself how she felt. Her eyes glowed. 
I had never seen her with all the barriers 
down. 

“‘It isn’t a 
she ple aded. 
he’ll love it? 
could do the 


She was quite sim- 


rumb of what’s due him!” 
“Do you think I expect 
No. It’s only the best | 


best I an do to 


Save 
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him the shock of finding it all awful. 
Oh, I didn’t, I so don’t want him to 
think we are—barbarians!” 

She gave it out to me from the depths 
of her heart, and I accepted it com- 
pletely, with no reservations or com- 
ments. It was the one real passion of her 
life, as I’ve said. She was laying bare to 
me the utmost she had done and longed 
to do for Hurrell Oaks. 

“To think that he is coming here! 
she murmured. “I’ve waited and hoped 
so to see him—only to see him—it’s 
about the most I’ve ever wanted. And 
it’s going to happen, dear, In my own 
little rooms. He is coming to me! Qh, 
you can’t know what he’s meant to me 
in all the years—how I’ve studied and 
striven to learn to be worthy of him! 
/ the little all I’ve got—I owe to 
him—everything! He’s done more than 
anvbody, alive or dead, to teach me to 
be interested in life—to make me 
happy.” 

She threw her long arms around my 
shoulders and pressed me to her, and 
kissed me on the forehead. The chapel 
clock struck ten. 

“You'll come, too, won’t you?” she 
asked, stepping back away from me in 
sudden cheerfulness. “‘For I want you 
to see how wonderful he will be.” 

She put her arms about me once more, 
and went with me to the door when | 
left. In her forgetfulness of all forms 
and codes she had become a perfect 
chatelaine. She opened the door almost 
reluctantly, and stepped out on to the 
meager landing, and stood there wav- 
ing her hand and calling out after me 
until I had got well down the narrow 
staircase. 

The day dawned at last. The hour 
had been set at five o'clock, as Miss 
Haviland’s Shakespeare course wasn’t 
over until three-thirty, and the faculty 
hadn’t seen fit, after “mature consid- 
eration,” to give her pupils a holiday. 
But the elect of Newfair were talking 
about the event, and discussing what to 
wear, and whether they ought to arrive 
on the dot of five or a few minutes after 
or if they wouldn’t be surer of seeing 
him “‘at his best” by coming a few min- 
utes be fore. 

I met Professor Norton again in the 
park that morning. 
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“All ready for this afternoon?” I asked 
him. 

His lips went tight together, and quiv- 
ered in and out over his small round 
beard as he tried to face ~e And then 
he looked down away, and began digging 
another hole in the gravel walk with the 
broad toe of his congress boot. He shot 
a glance at me, in a moment, and gazed 
off at the f falling leaves. 

*“Aren’t you interested in’ Hurrell 
Oaks?” I persisted. 

‘I’m interested in everything Marian 
Haviland likes,” he declared, boldly, 
focusing his eyes full upon mine. “ But 
but the apartment’s small, and—and | 
reckon there wasn’t room.” 

Small? Was any place too small for 
him? It made my blood—even at that 
age—boil. 

**She’s had enough to do to keep half 
a dozen busy,” I said, tactlessly. 

Hias she?’ he echoed 1n hove. ‘‘ How 
—how’s she got on?” 

**She’s been wonderful,” I said, feeling 
kindlier toward her as | spoke **She’s 
made that apartment regal.” 

“Tm glad, I’m glad!’ he cried. ‘| 
knew she had it in‘her. Did the new 
sofa come?” 

“Ves. Everything’s come. And you'd 
better come vourself at five o’clock. | 
know she’s just forgotten—perhaps yout 
invitation got lost like Mrs. Purcell’s. 
She only got hers an hour ago, I heard.” 

“Really, now! Well, ll just go home 
and see. I need a little nap 
haven’t been sleeping-very well. Good- 
by.” 

And he held out his hand, and nodded 
to me several times, and gave me a sad, 
cheery, uncertain smile. 

It was too bad. | was sure Miss 
Haviland had forgotten him. I didn’t 
think—and I don’t think now—that she 
wilfully omitted to send him an invita- 
tion. It was only that her cup Was too 
full to remember his small, meek exist- 
ence. I wondered if I dared remind her. 
[ was pretty busy all day, however. 
And | had to get dressed and out by 
four, as I hadn’t posted my daily theme 
yet, and the time would be up at half- 
past. But I thought, even so late as 
then, that I’d better go by way of the 
New Gainsborough, and if things seemed 
propitious, drop a hint to her, for I felt 


I guess. | 
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free to say almost anything after my 
experience 
lhings weren’t propitious, though, | 


can tell you. 


of the other evening 


I was still some distance from the 


building—it was about 
walk, I should say 

body calling to me in a distressed voice 
| looked "round behind me, and to the 
right and left; and when finally I walked 
ahead | saw Miss Haviland fly out 
through the swinging door of the New 
Gsainsborough stand 


when I heard some- 


and there at the 


top of the high granite st OP, beckoning 
franticall She had on a mauve-colored 
kimot vhich she Va | ding togethe 
rather desperately in front, and her hai 


nh iught he hind and streaming 


‘Edith! Edith! lled it 

Quick!’ 

She nad n r called me t 
name before Wha uld it | it 
this late | t ( uted a s¢ | 
to bd I! | 1 { then d ridged 
| L nad oO 

| i sprang up the granite ste; 

ee li I body!’ I cried 
breathl ly pe Ing it at me 
N | 1 t | looking 
lL here body, Miss Haviland 
But there must be! he insisted 

Look again! Look everywhere!” 

| did There Miss Havi 
land,” | | back thr h the opening. 

WI \ t i bel ne 

**Go do izain, do go right down,” 
she kept a ae ind 

| shook m head But at that ne 


leaped out on to the 
by the 


; 
shoulder and pushed me. 


) ] ] ] ] 
Run out behind the 


uilding n 

1 , 66] ' 

be Quick ! she beseec hed Look all 
along the road, and 1f you see anybody 


] 
stop him and te l| m¢ 


l ran. [he road was empty. I came 
dazedly bac k. lL here’s n bod in 
sight,’ | panted, “not a soul! 

“Run over to that tree here 


can set round tne 


I ran again | stretched my eves in 


vain, but there wasn’t person of an 
sort or description 

“Once more = She started 
down the steps as I started up. “Over 


by the chapel 


] 


vou may find somebody 
walking. uri 
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I hurried. I was out of breath and 
hardly knew what I was doing. 

They’ re 
Haviland. can you expect me to 
hind anybody now?” | asked, pointlessly, 
and in indignation as | reap- 
proached her. 

But she rushed 


all in, getting ready, Miss 
How 


SONNE 
down the and 
stopped me half-way, her mauve kimono 
fluttering open, and the gilt high-heeled 
had haste 


eleaming garishly 


steps 


slippers she donned in_ het 


against the unswe pt 
stone. 


‘Listen! Harken!’ she 


whi pered 
do you heal d 


Don’t you! 


i motor? 
Cry again!” 

It Was still is 
! stared u 


\} Ni t till 


then did | re ilize how ser1ous it Was 


de ith 


» at her in terror 


But I had never seen a woman look lik« 


that. | n id never seen the anguish ot 
helplessn in the hour of need written 
SO plain. Hei eve seemed to Opt 


vider and wide1 | had to turn away 


] | 
and awful lines came on her forehead 
nd uttered 


started in her throat 


She stretched out both arms <¢ 
a long QO} h! tl it 
and went up into a high-pit« hed note of 
pain She was to me positively like a 
wild woman 

| watched he I nal d 


a small, a 


slowly raise one 


and unclasp it: I saw within 


very small, white paper thing, which 
he held closer to her face and gaped ae. 
as if she couldn’t believe the truth of 
what she Saw. 

“What is it? What 1s the 
Miss Haviland?’ I asked. 

**Nothing,”’ she answered, quite calm- 
Oe ce ee Don’t you hear—”’ 

But she shudde re d. 7 [he v'll be com, 
ing, Miss Haviland. Really! You’ve no 
time left.” 


‘sy, es.” 


: : ‘ 
She tried to smile. 


matter, 


It Was uncanny. 
than a distension of 
relic, merely, of 
he n the blank 
ness went out of her face, he expression 
collapsed, and she sobbed aloud. 

“Miss Haviland! Miss Haviland! Do 
let me help you,” I begged, and I put 
my arm through hers and led her inside 


It was hardly 
her pale wide lips—a 
spent resource fulness 


more 


the swinging door and up the narrow 
““Mayn’t | do anyt ” 


Stalrs. 


She dragged herself heavily on by my 
nrst 


side. But her sobs ceased after the 
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flight. At the meager landing before her 
door she broke away and stood erect and 
faced me and held out her hand. The 
abruptness of the change in her awed 
me. I watched her push the hair from 
over her face and tilt her head back and 
shake 1t and gather the folds of the 
kimono nonchalantly together, and re- 
sume the old hard connoisseurship | had 
seen her exercise from the beginning. 
Her eyes dilated tensely, and her evye- 
brows went tensely up, and she gave me 
that envisaging smile as of vore. 

“Tt was nothing,” she said, “quite 
nothing. Won't you step in and wait? 
, I’m tired, | expect. I was alone 
here, do you see, taking my bath. The 
sé rvants”’ Mrs. | dg rton’s servants!) 


“hadn’t come And that knock on the 


doo! upset me. | thought | thought 

: be 
it might be—the—the catere: she 
winced at the word, and the WINCE 


| | és " 
seemed to help ner te proceed witn 


the food. SO | hurried out and down 
like mad. . . . [hanks awfully, though. 
You'll be back, surely? Please do.” 

I did go back, of course. I wouldn't 
have missed it for worlds—sad as it was. 
There wasn’t such a long interval to 
vait, either. I wended my way, and 
found the theme-box closed, and _ re- 
turned at about quarter past five. 

When I entered, the assemblage was 
in full swing, and Marian Haviland, in 
the black afte rnoon toilette she had sent 
to New York for in honor of Hurrell 
QOaks’s visit, was scintillating in_ the 
midst. She had donned her pearls, and 
subdued her cheeks unbecomingly, and 
tinted her lips; and, going from one per- 
son to another, she would, in response to 
the indiscriminating compliments they 


oO 


bestowed, just tap them each gaily on 
the shoulder with her fan and explain 
that 

“Mr. Oaks was so sorry, but he 
couldn’t wait. Yes, he was wonderful,” 


W had an 


she would say, rfe 
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immemorial hour together. I shall never 
forget 1t—never.”” 

fo this day I don’t blame her for 
lving. If she hadn’t lied she never could 
have stood it. And she had to stand it. 
What else could she do? She couldn’t 
hang a sign on the door and turn the 
guests away after all their generous 
sacrifices to the occasion. 

George Norton, needless to say, wasn’t 
there. She had forgotten—I insist upon 
that much—to ask him. But two days 
later she announced her engagement to 
marry him, and in another month’s time 
the knot was actually tied. 


he rt, 


My companion stopped short t 
and le aned back In he I chair, expec tantly 
Staring at me. 

“Like Marian Haviland Norton’s 
readers,” I said, “‘I should like some of 
the l’s crossed and the [’s dotted a little 
more plainly. Don’t spare me, either, as 
far as the ‘base rattle of the foreground’ 
is concerned. But tell me, please, liter- 
ally just what you think happened.” 

She showed her disappointment at 
that: look: d almost ageric ved. ‘| hen 
she laughed out in spite of herself. 

“Hurrell Oaks didn’t expect a party,” 
she declared; ‘the didn’t, at all events, 
mean to have one. He didn’t he was 


right about that—‘want to see many of 


us. He didn’t want to see anybody. 
He just wanted to do his manners. He 
couldn’t decently get out of that much. 
And, although he may have been asked 


to come at exactly five—nobody, of 


course, knows how his invitation was 
worded—he reached Newfair earlier, 
perhaps unintentionally so, and came 
instead at four, and knocked politely for 
admittance. But Mrs. | dge rton’s ser- 
vants, unfortunately, hadn’t arrived, 
and Miss Haviland was, as she herself 
admitted, taking a bath. She was n 
doubt actually in the tub when Hurrell 
Oaks slipped his card under the door.” 
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The Adventure 


BY LUCIAN 


@ f *KALZM ES | ever vou come to 
as eg 
7 pad fay a Japan, be sure to let 
Kr « aN me know.” This was 
vA . 
1} injunction from 


when he 


Kenjiro Hori 


said good-by to his unt- 


by fy an 


& Oey 770 
OP RIOR 


woe “AS versity daysin America. 
‘Ges “call upon Hori proved to be mo- 
mentous. | he re not-to- be -disre- 
garded duty for the foreigner in the Fat 
Kast—he must consider any incident 
connected with his activity as momen- 
tous. If the Orientals had taken this 


& 


is one 


point of view in making their history, 
they might to-day be parceling out 
| urope 1n colonies. 

We believed Hori would be found 
Kobe, and with this faith we started 


quest for him on the day of purgatorial 
hiatus between our meeting in Kioto and 


our sunrise flight to seek the long 
stretches of the old Lokaido road. QOut- 
side the Kobe station we saw a window 
over which read, “Information Bureau 


Foreigners.” ‘The smiling custodian 
looked through his directories and told 
us that he could find no information at 
all, but then he added that he could tell 


a ’ricksha boy how to take us to him. 
\cting upon this optimistic assertion, 
and in utter disregard for  bee-line 
geometry, Wwe proceeded to traverse half 
Kobe, making occasional futile inquiries 


at absolutely impossible places, in- 


quiries which had nothing to do with 


and ther we were sud- 


any next 


de nly 


ste Pp; 


successful, with no apparent rea 


son for being so. 

We could erhear the servant, who 
carried in our names, indulge himself in 
such complete anarchy, when he re- 


pe ated the vowels and consonants, that 
when Hori came to find out who we 
were we were thrown into a moody be- 


| slaughter of our 
names had some destroyed an\ 
warmth of remembrance him of out 
Indeed, his wel- 


frightfu 
way 


lef that the 


rightful pe rsonalities. 


come Was that which is prescribed by 


ot the Bottle 


SWIFT 





Inn 


KIRTLAND 


the samurai formalism of dignity. H« 
gave us fans to keep away the flies, and 
something cold to sip, and then he pro- 
ceeded to sit be hind his thick spectacles 
and politely to object to everything 
which we said we purposed doing. He 
recommended the show places. Foreign- 

s, he suggested, were not expected to 
go to native inns and to eat native food. 
That was not playing the game, as it 
were. Foreign hotels had been carefully 
planted for the foreigner’s benefit at the 
correct places, and were cherishingly 
cared for. 

We insisted upon our preference for 
the native product. 

‘Very well, then,”’ 


ig shall 


said he. 


have to go with vou.” Not, however, 
until the following week would he be 
able to transmute his solicitude into 
action. 


Under the exciting — of plan 
the ceremonial dignity Oo his ial eclae 
soon broke down and the Fr pa Hori 
emerged from his chrysalis. Neverthe- 
he continued to suffer a cataclysm 
of positive doubt intrusting the 
Empire to us for a week, although he 
did finally agree upon a plan to meet us 
at the foreign hotel at Nagoya. 

Che week of our own devices along the 
ancient Tokaido, through the hills and 
over the paddy-fields, brought us to 
Nagoya, despite Hort’s skepticism. We 
had forwarded a kit of clean linen to 
await us. When we were packing the 
had had the idea, | remember, 
that we should doubtless be exceeding], 
to overtake the luggage in its 
atmosphere of foreign comfort. 
the stability of any tenet what- 
Granted that we dilet- 
tantes, and that we had capitulated 
in over-hurry to the glamour of the sim- 
plicity of the service of the native inns, 
ve had nevertheless succumbed to reali- 
not anticipation. On the other 
e suffered from no itch to reform 
did not hunger to re- 


le SS, 


over 


bag we 


pleased 
awaiting 
Alas tor 


! 
soever. were 


zation, 
hand, w 
the Occident; we 
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turn to our own land to argue the multi- 
tudes out of the custom of wearing shoes 
in the house, or out of sitting on chairs 
instead of floors. But, for all that, when 
we walked into the door of the foreign 
hotel, and up the stairs, every tread of 
our heavy, dusty boots brought home to 


is a sense of superior fitness and order 
in certain customs not owr own. 

Kenjiro Hori was in his room, waiting 
for us—that is, his bodily shell was 
there. He was sleeping with that absorp- 
tion in dream hours which 1s so com- 
plete that one is always tempted to 
believe that for a Japanese the State of 
being awake—no matter how active in 
energv—can only be a hazy interim be- 
tween periods of a much mort Important 
psvchic existence. 

\n hour was left us before 
vith nothing to do but to complain of 
tl indoor heat of OUI Occide ntal com- 


dinner, 


tort | was studving a map rT Japan, 
tracing out our route. An inordinate 
passion for all maps abides in me, but 
with decided preference Tol the S¢ old 


Elizabethan maps, printed in full, rich 
colors, the margins portraying the waves 
of the sea with dolphins diving and 
barks straining under bellied sails 
ships headed for the Spanish Main o1 
striking out for the regions marked “‘un- 
known és No wonder that to-day, with 
oul pale, lithographed maps telling the 
exact number of nautical miles to the 
farthest coral island, we have become 
analytic and = scientihe. \s Okakura 
said, “‘ We are modern, which means that 
we are old.” Nevertheless, a pale, error- 
less, unemotional map 1s better than no 
map at all. 

[he mysteries of my particular map of 
Japan came from the carelessness of the 
orinter, who had cared little about regis- 
tration of color. In the mountain ranges 
to the north of Nagova I noticed a 
blurred word, and, turning the sheet on 
end, I read, “* Nakescendo.”” The word 
brought some imperfect recollection 
which 1 tried to complete. At last | 
began to associate it with a Japanese 
whom I had once met on atrain. | had 
thought him a modern of the moderns 
until he told me of his sacred pilgrim- 
ages. It was my surprise, I suppose, in 
the sudden mental picture of his tramp- 
ing, staff in hand, with the peasants that 
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had made me so distinctly remember his 
earnestness as he mouthed the full word 
**Nakescendo.”’ I rolled over on the bed 
with my finger on the spot, and asked 
Hori if he had ever heard of the Nake- 
scendo [rail. 

Hori looked up in surprise, as if I had 
rudely mentioned some holy name. “ All 
day,” said he, “I have been thinking 
of the Nakescendo.” Then he told us 
how the road enters the mountains 
through the valley of the beautiful Kiso 
River, and, following the ranges, first to 
the north and then to the east, takes its 
way to Tokio. In the era before rail- 
roads it was a great arterial thorough- 
fare, and in those feudal days the 
daimios of the north and their retainers 
journeyed the Nakescendo route with as 
much pomp as did their southern rivals 
along the Pokaido. 

| knew that it had been O-Owre-san’s 
long-held dream to walk the lokaido 
from end to end, but I had not realized, 
until | saw his dismay at my suggestion 
of a change, how ardent his dream had 
be n In my argument | prophesied the 
mountains ot the Nakescendo to be the 
abode of spring. It could not be denied 
that whatever the Tokaido was or was 
not, the rice-ne Ids that had to be ( rossed 
in following it would not be spring- 
like. 

We slept over such argument as we 
had. ‘The full glory of the morning sun 
was rather an argument for the moun- 
tain. faction. The breakfast butter 
melted before our eyes. O-Owre-san fin- 
ished his marmalade and pushed back 
his chair, and then casually surrendered. 

“Well,” he said, “ii we are going to 
the mountains, what are we waiting 
for?” 

Hori’s traveling kit had evidently 
bothered him not at all. A half a dozen 
collars, two or three books, one or two 
supplementary garments, and a straw 
hat were tied up in a blue-and-orange 
handkerchief, and this furoshiki, with 
its contents, Was tle d to the handle-bars 
of a bicycle. Until we met the bicycle 
we had talked of the problems and plans 
of the three of us, but from the instant of 
its introduction there was no gainsaying 
that there were four of us. Further, the 

really colorful and unique personality 
among the four partners of the vaga- 
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bondage was that diabolical mechanical 
contraption. 

In making that machine the manu- 
facturer had achieved the supremacy in 
turning out the most consistently jerry- 
built contrivance ever made since the 
beginning of time. The loose, and often 
parting, chain hung from sprocket- 
wheels that marvelously revolved at 
nearly right angles to each other. When 
Hori mounted into the saddle the wheels 
fearsomely bent under his weight until 
their circumferences advanced along the 
road in ellipses strange and unknown to 
the plotting of calculus. The rims 
scraped the mud-guards in continuous 
rattle, as if there were not enough other 
grinding sounds of despair coming from 
every gear and be aring. In some w ay 


those abnormalities worked together, 


acting in compensation. Any one of 


the single errors, without such corre- 
sponding outrageous offset, would have 
been prohibitive of locomotion. 

The indomitable spirit of the machine 

1 keeping in motion should perhaps be 
cealeelh but its general character was 
stec ped in malevolence against all hu- 
mankind. It hated Hori no less vio- 
lently than it did us, or strangers. It 
hated, and continued to 
leave a trail of hatred in its path, until 
a certain memorable day when we came 
to a mountain climb. While we were 
discussing what best could be done for its 
transport, the proud spirit overheard 
that it would have to submit to being 
tied onto a coolhie’s back. It rebelled 
entire 


and was hate d, 


into a heroic Nhara-rRaril. The 
mechanism collapsed suddenly into an 
almost unrecognizable wreck. 

“When the flower fades,” says Oka- 
kura Kakuzo, “the master tenderly con- 
signs it to the river or carefully buries it 


in the ground. Monuments are even 


sometimes erected to their memory.” 
Hori gave a piece of money to the coolie 
for a reverent burial of the demon wheel. 

We spent so much time on our pack- 
ing, and after that in delays in the an- 
was too late to hope 
to w alk across the paddy-helds to the 
first rise of the highlands that day. And 
so we took an accommodation-train, 
whose small engine puffed with the tem- 
perament of a nervous Pomeranian. We 
should alight. 


tique-shops, that it 


d i not know where we 


When dinner-time approached I could 
feel that our surpassing indefiniteness 
was be ginning to harass Hori. I whis- 
pered this intuition to O-Owre-san, and 
thus, when the train halted at the next 
platform, we threw out our luggage and 
were left standing to watch the hery 
cloud of cindery spume from the engine 
disappear into the blue-gray mist of the 
rain which was beginning to drift densely 
through the air. 

We scrambled up a steep hill in the 
direction of the town, and when we at- 
tained the upper reaches of the slippery 
clay path the fog and darkness settled 
permanently down upon us. Such re- 
cognizance as we could make showed 
that the mountain path branched at the 
summit in several directions. The town 
might le in any one of them. Dinner, 
bed, and bath might be within a few 
hundred yards, but to take the wrong 
path might mean to wander until sun- 
rise. Such variety of adventure is more 
interesting in retrospect than in prospect. 
However, it was worse to stand still. 
We shuffled along. Suddenly there was a 
sparkle of light ahead. It was from a 
lantern. The bearer was a peasant bun- 
dled up in a rush-grass cape. He lifted 
the light into our faces, and then gave a 
single sharp cry of fear. Next he shut 
his eyes tightly and was speechless. 

A well-balanced consideration for the 
rights of one’s brothers is intended for 
normal times. Now that a guide had 
ii red himself to us out of the darkness, 

> purpose d to keep him, although for a 
fem minutes he seemed a 
covery. Hori managed at length to pry 
the man’s eyes open with wet fingers, 
and with fair words he sought to per- 
suade him that if we were not ghosts we 
obviously needed his help; and if we 
were, then any sense left in him should 
tell that it would be far better to listen 
to our request and to guide us to an inn 
and to leave us there than to risk our 
trailing him to hisown home. All moun- 
tain folk-| lore tells the peasant to obey 
ghosts when possib yle. He grasp d 
Hort’s point. We followed him, ‘and, as 

had suspected, the distance to the 
village was only a few steps. At the 
threshold of the inn our guide bolted. 

Hori advanced into the courtyard to 
engage in Homeric debate. The fog, 


usele SS dis- 
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sweeping in, struggled with the light of 
the lanterns and candles. The maid’s 
kimono sleeves were pinned back to their 
shoulders and the Ir skirts were gathered 
up through the ir oirdle S. Their face S and 
limbs gleamed in the coppery light from 
the charcoal- br aziers of the kitchen. 
he pi aresque scene sugzested some- 
thing imagined by Don Quixote and 
painted by Rembrandt, Hogarth, or 
Goya. The point of reality was, how- 
ever, that they said that the inn was full; 
and there was no changing their convic- 
tion. We borrowed a lantern and a 
coolie from them and started out again 
in the rain for another inn—and found tt. 
We had our baths, and we had dinner 
from lacquer bowls and porcelain dishes. 
Our satisfaction proved again that the 
joy of the finding is not always less than 
the joy of the pursuit. The maid who 
had been assigned to minister to our 
comfort accepted her duty as a trust. 
She was unbelievably short, and very 
sturdy. Her broad face and the strength 
of her round, shapeless limbs proclaimed 
the hardy bloom of the peasantry. The 
physical, mental, and emotional unity 
which comes as the heritage of such un- 
mixed rustic blood is in itself a prepos- 
Vot. CXXXVI No. 813.—5l 
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sessing charm. Our daughter of Mother 
Earth was as maternal as she was 
diminutive. She might think of a thou- 
sand services, her bare feet might start 
of an instant across the mats to respond 
to any request, but never did she surren- 
det one lota of het instin« tive be lief that 
we, merely being men, were only luxurt- 
ous accessories for the world to possess. 
She was so primordially feminine that 
she inspired a terrifying thought of the 
possibility of society being sometime 
modeled after the queendom of the bees. 

She had never seen a fore loner, but she 
had heard much gossip of our customs. 
Her inquiring mind was intent upon veri- 
fying this gossip as far as possible, and 
she was also very curious about our 
possessions. She taught us how to hold 
oul chopsticks and how to drink our 
soup. A little more noise from our lips 
would show that we were appreciating 
the flavor, she admonished. 

When the beds were finally laid she 


- brought a fresh brewing of tea and 


plenished the charcoal in the hibachi. 
She lighted our after-dinner cigarettes 
for us by pressing them against the em- 
bers. She sat waiting until we dropped 
the last stub into the ashes. 


Then the 
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guardian midget rolled back the quilts, 
ord re d us to be d, ruc ked us 1n carefully, 
a good-night 
Her day’s work finished, assuredly 
her efforts entitled her to a quiet enjoy- 
of the 
down on the foot of my bed and, deeply 
smoke, it into the 
a sigh of 


giving to each impartially 
pat. 


ment of one cigarettes. She sat 


drawing in the blew 
all with 


contentment 


my have been 
told,” she Said, 
“that foreigners 
marry for love 


Can that b« 
true 

We assured het 
that that 
existed. 

‘““Um-m-m! 
she pondered 
kK vidently our ex- 
amination was of 


custom 


import.) “But it 
you. married for 
love, how can you 


be happy to travel 
so far away from 
your wives?” 

She gasped at 
our claim of non 
possession. 

We made a sec- 
ond insistence re- 
garding our un- 
social state. She 
did not put a ite 
her good-nature, 
but she did berate 
us roundly for our unkindness, our lack 
of taste, in thinking that we could joke 
just because she was an 


HORI ON 


in such a 
uneducated girl in a country inn. When 
we further insisted upon repeating our 
tale, she was r¢ ally hurt. There is a time ; 
she said, for joking to come to an end. 
If it were always thus our custom to in- 
sist upon a joke long after it had been 
laughed at and appreciated, then she did 
not believe that she had excessive pity 


Way 


for our wives and children in their being 
left behind. 

She then dismissed us from her ques- 
tioning and appealed exclusively to Hort. 
She could understand that if we had 


been forced to marry by parental regu- 
lation 


and had been united to wives 
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whom we did not and could not love, 
perhaps it would be quite within reason 
that we should wish to have vacations in 
singleness, but to have had the privilege 
of marrying for love, and then to bs 
wandering alone—oh, it was ununder- 
standable! 
“Well,” said Hori, mysteriously, ‘1 
think that what 
they have said is 
the truth, but it 
may not be all the 
truth. In thei 
country certain 
desp Fate 1 \ 
wicked criminals 
are not allowed 
the privilege of 
marrying. 
There is a 
elamour which 
hangs over the no- 
toriously wicked. 
lhe maid’s 
glances were 
modifed by ap- 
propriate awe into 
distinct 
She hurried away 


now 


respect. 


to the back-stairs 
regions with het 
tale. 

When morning 
came we could 
hear no sounds 
below, and when 

HORSEBACK we went to the 
bath there were 


no maids to fll 
the brass basins. Hori wandered off to 
the kitchen to fnd some hot water, and 
we did not see him again until after our 
maid, very heavy-eyed, had brought the 
breakfast-tables to our room. He re- 
turned with information gleaned from 
the mistress. There had been a council 
sitting on our morals, presided ovel by 
our maid, which had lasted through the 
hours of the night. 

\s it was raining, we borrowed huge 
paper umbrellas and wandered down the 
valley of the rocky Kiso to find a famous 
spot known as “The Awakening.” That 
is, it is famous locally. An islet, emerg- 
ing from the waters of the tumbling 


river, is earnestly believed to have been 
Urashima 


the exact location where 
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opened his eyes from his enchanted slec« P 
when he was returned from the palace of 
the dragon king. Considering that the 
story explicitly states that Urashima 
awoke on the se¢ ashore, the faith of the 
inland believers is really more marvel- 
ously imaginative than the story itself. 
We found a tea-house which Hori had 
heard of as a 

child. The fame 

of it, not only for ‘a 
its view, but for 
the special pyra- 
mid-dishes of noo- 
dles as well, went 
back to feudal 
days. The porce- 
lain was old and 
of tempting beau- 
tv. lhe tea was 
fragrant. Hort in- 
sisted that we 
should extempo- 
rize poetry to 
express Oul appre- 
( 1 ationof the 
beauty of the 
Kiso, but iS 


Owre-san and | 





were rather self- 
conscious in Ou! 


rhymes. We had 





been nurtured in y ee Sr 
a land of spe ciali- | scopapele 


zation, where 
poetry is 1n- 


: \ WAYSIDE 
trusted to protes- 
sionals. The sun 
came out. We paid our reckoning, 


folded up our paper umbrellas, and 
walked back to our inn for a long night’s 
sle € p- 

In the morning Hort discovered that 
his military survey map had somehow 
been mistaken for a sheet of wrapping- 
paper. The call section had served 
to carry rice cakes in my pocket the day 
before, and the tearing had strangely 
traversed mountains, valleys, and rivers 
along almost the line which we purposed 
following. As he was not yet emanci- 
pated from the idea that not to know 
where one is is to be lost, he was rather 
in a maze for the next few days as we 
continually wandered off the edge of the 
map into unknown regions. However, 
we crossed the backbone of the hills by 
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a mountain trail When we finally 
reached the last crest, deep in the valley 
we could see Naru. Before descending 
the dropping slope, we sat down near a 
spring where the birds had come to 
drink. They were singing evening songs 
mightily. Bright wild Howers were scat- 
tered in the open spaces between the 
intense green of 
the fern patches. 
‘| he world Was 
lustily at peace, 
When we did 
Start we swung 
down the long hill 
almost at a run, 
and in a half-hour 
we reached the 
edge of the village 
and paused by a 
| stone lantern in 
| the temple-yard. 
The evening 
peace had made 
us positive that 
this is the best of 
all possible 
worlds; but Hort 
was entertaining 
a different idea. 
His WOrTy Was a 
lively interest in 
practical and im- 
mediate affairs. 
ane The town was 
very poor, he ex- 
plained—a_ town 
come down in the 
world from ancient prosperity. Its neck 
was hung with the millstone of decayed 
graces and thinned blood. ‘The inn was 
so old that it was senile. Hori had made 
some excuse, before entering the door, 
which permitted his rejection of the 
inn’s hospitality later, but it would never 
do for us, in turn, to venture in for a 
gl: ince around. | hat woulc | be needle ssly 
raising the expectations of the ancient 
host. He would tind, he sugge sted, that 
it would be only five or six or seven 
miles to the next village. As we had 
twenty-five or more miles behind us, and 
most of those had been along a mountain 
path, we were not so inevitably tempted 
at that hour of night to be particular 
in a choice of roofs as Hori was imagin- 


ing. 
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Lhe inn, in tI ith, was very old. lo 
meet us were no smiling and chattering 
maids gathered behind a 


stead, an old 


eranddaughte F. OF 


mistress, in 
small 
likely 
his great eranddaughter, ereeted us In 
the dark entrance with protests that the 
of our presence. It 
is not alone the pathos ot the two hg 
It was partly that 
had not 
ruin, and it Was partly 


man and a very 


More 


hou eC Was UNM orthy 


ures whi h appt ile d. 


their dignity surrendered to 


a some thing ( Ise 9 


inde cribable, that charmed. 
We followed the master along a laby 
rinthine corridor. Lhe oft wood planks 


ot the Hoot had been polished to a deep 


reddish gleam under the bare feet of 
renerations of hurrying ne-sa . He led 
us past inne! courtyards to the farthest 
wing. Our room hung over the river at 


of the stre Kven with the 
push d M 1d Ope n, we were hidd« n 
from the eves of the town by 
leafed trees. The mats on the 
Hoot had turned a dingy, mottled brown 
and black from their once light golden 
vellow, but they were clean. The 


an elbow am. 


completely 
heavily 


room 
Was CNOrmMmMousS In SIZe. 


A BUSY 
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Hori was still doubtful, not gloomily 
so, but from the knowledge that 
is proved by its service. The 


an inn 
host was 
kneeling as motionless as a temple image, 
Hort began 1n- 
quirk ; about dinne A ‘| he anct nt bowed 
his head to the floor, drawing in his 
breath sharply against his teeth. Dinnet 


awalting oul orders. 


was now being prepared for his family, 
he said, but it would be unworthy of his 
[his time there was truth in th 
Phere a failure 
should not have to 
but f od would 


yuests, 
polite deprecation. 
In quantity. We 
wait long, said our host, 
to be sent for. 

\s we Sat in 


Was 


have 

isha ; 
a circle, planning what 
the old man smile d and 
pointed to a patched square in the 
matting. Underneath the 


said, Was a de pres 


we should have ; 


square, he 
ion for holding bronze 
braziers. When the nobility, in the old 
feudal had traveled the Nake- 
scendo Trail, this was the room of honor 
that had been eiven to the daimios. It 
had been often the 
tainers of a daimio themselves to prepare 


times, 


custom for the re- 


his dinner over the braziers. Our sitting 


there, planning what we should have, 
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JAPANESI 


had reminded him of the dead past. His 
words came slowly, as if between each 
word of recollection his spirit journeyed 
back into the very maw of oblivion. 

‘Are the braziers still buried there?” 
Hori interrupted. 

Yes, the braziers were under the floor 
O! somewhe re to be found. 

Hori turned to us and put us through 

questioning until he rediscovered the 
word “picnic” for his vocabulary. 
“That’s what we shall have, a picnic, 
right here,” he declared, and he turned 
back to the host to e xpl: un. 

lhe old man almost gasped, at least 
approaching as near to permitting his 
emotion to betray itself as, probab ly, he 
ever had done in the face of a request 
from a guest. 

‘But you will then have to have a 
special waitress,” he said. ‘My grand- 
daughter is indeed too young for that 
privilege.”” Always, when he used depre- 
clatory adjectives about the child’s un- 
worthiness, he failed lamentably to hard- 

his caressing tone. She was, how- 
ever, as he had said, little older than a 
baby. The services of a maid we should 
have to pay for, but, 
of the conjuring up of the memories of 
those bygone revels in our room, what 


under the spell 


WAITRESSES 


cared we for saving our precious yen? 
We had become reincarnations of the 
two-sworded swagverers. We waved 
our arms grandiloquently. 

“Tell him to send for fowls for the 
pot,” we Or; tor ally assailed Hort. 
**Let us mix rice sauces and warm the 
sake, and tell him to remember that for 
us there can be but one choice—the maid 
to serve our dinner must be the prettiest 
maid in all Naru.” 

We had not the slightest idea that 
Hori would translate our exact words, 
but I found later that such was his act. 

Thus the mountain village of Nari 
faced a problem. ‘Two foreigners, and 
a Japanese almost as alien as a foreigner, 
had appeared from nobody knew where 

not pre ceded, *twas true, by retainers, 
as had been the travelers of old, but, 
nevertheless, demanding the old-time 
service with as much gusto, certainly, as 
if they were accustomed to having what 
they wished. They had asked that the 
prettiest maid 1 all Naru be called to 


the inn to exercise the privilege of guard- 
ing the steaming rice-box. 
ous that there could be but one prettiest 
maid, and all Nari knew with one mind 
that the prettiest maid was the daughter 
Shinto priest. 


It was obvi- 


of the However, the 
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daughter of a priest is not a likely candi- 
date for Nevertheless, 


scrvice In an inn 


th re was the honor of the hospitality of 


Nari at stake. 
explain the problem to the maid and her 
father, and 
pressure of 

lhus Came 


Vi ssengers were sent to 
to use, if necessary, the 
the State demands.” 

O-Hanna-san to the inn 
In all Japan there could not have been 
bashful, or a 


al prettier, a more more 
modest maiden. Her eyes were down- 
cast behind iong black lashes. Her soft 


ch ek flushed and pale d 


W hat 


pe rhaps Sore 
excitement of the ad- 
Neither she not! het 
had ever seen a foreigner of so strange a 


\nd to be 


( hose n as 


from. the 
venture. friends 


race. known to have been 
the prectie st maid! 

lwo great braziers had been filled with 
glowing charcoal. . The foreigners, and 
could 
speak their strange words, were busily 
cooking. th 
and they 
spective talents, as do all amateur cooks. 


Perhaps she could now look 
instant No, a 


the outel world Japanese who 


fowls, chopped into dice, 
were arguing about their re- 


ip for an 


unobserved met 


ince 
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her eves and she felt hot blushes grow 
again on her che ( k. 

While they feasted and laughed she 
had to run many times to the kitchen 
for forgotten dishes. When she passed 
along the hall by the street entrance she 
Was stopped and besieged by the ques- 
of the gathered Some of 
inquiring investigators had 
gathered outside the wall of my bath an 
hour before. 


tions mob. 


those also 
| had been sudde nly aware 
at every crack and crevice of 
the boards as | was cautiously ste pping 
into the superheated tub. 


of an eye 
Chere Was 
not a sound, merely the glitter of th« 
Star-scatte red eves. 

lhe foreigners put sugar on their rice, 
and one of them even put sugar in his 
tea. Phey handled thei chopsticks SO 
awkwardly that it was marvelous that 
they did not spill the rice grains on the 
matting. At last, the three feasters Hn- 
ished the mighty meal and stretched out 
on the cushions to smoke In deep con- 
tentment. She doubted whether they 
had even noticed that her superior 
kimono was not such as the maid of an 

















FAREWELLS FROM 


AN INN DOOR 











THE ADVENTURE OF 


inn would possess. After the feast, her 
quick feet, in spotless white sabi, carried 
away the bowls and little tables. hen 
she sat down by the door to await any 
clapping of hands. 

(he host came in and bent his fore- 
head to the floor. He had himself ar- 
ranged the flowers, in an old iron vase, 
to stand in the 


d cormer. 
We tried to ex- 
press our appre- 
ciation for the 
lowers and our 


admiration of the 
Vasc. 

We asked him 
how old the inn 
Was. It had been 
his father’s and 
his grandfather’s. 
Yes, In those davs 
the Nakescendo 
had rivaled the 
Takaido, and 
vearly, on the 
hastening to Yedo 
tO Give obeisance 
to the shogun, the 
great nobles of the 
northwest proy 
inces, with thet 
armed retainers, 
had had to pass 
through Nari. 
This now forgot- 
ten inn had then 
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plunged its hands into the purses which 
had been filled from the rice taxes, the 
return journey to the provincial castles 
was often quite a different story. No 
rare occurrence was it for some haughty 
samurai to declare in the morning that 
he could not pay his inn bill, however 
modest it might be. Pledges would be 
left, and upon one 
occasion a certain 
warrior had been 
force d to leave the 
first mistress of 
his heart his 
And once, 
went on the old 
man, a noble, 
upon leaving the 
door, had caused 


sword. 


a vase to be un- 
wrapped from its 
encasements of 
one silken bag af- 
ter another, and 
had given it to the 
inn. The donor 
had written a 
a poem of dedica- 
tion with his own 
hand. ‘The vase 
was shaped like a 
bottle, and the inn 
had been called 
7 ne Bottle 
Inn” from_ that 
day, seventy 
vears in the past. 








been famous. Our HORI IN THE GARD! 

room, V hic h Oover- 

nung the rive r, he 

repeated, had been only given to the 

lhe samurai had crowded the 

other rooms. ‘The inn had boasted a 

of trained and pretty 
- to wait upon those hery warriors. 

The modern geisha, be it said, by the 

way, in many of her accomplishments, 1s 


dammios. 


score, twoscore, 


daughter to the inn maidens of feudal 
days, who sang and danced and played 
musical instruments in addition to pos- 
sessing the graces of more domestic 
duties. The inn had then rung with 
shouting and laughter, and sometimes 
the dawn of the morning start of the 
cavalcade found the retainers still sit- 
ting around the feast. 

\fter the great city of Yedo had 


N OF THE BOTTLE INN 


Qur host, a youth 
then, had thought 
that the inn would 
ever be rich and renowned. He sighed. 
The tradition of its renown had faded and 
been forgotten in this age of railways. No 
longer did turbulent guests demand that 
the bottle be brought out and shown. 

If his dramatic genius had been subtly 
leading us toward turbulence, we obeyed 
the pulling of the strings. We demanded 
to know whether the vase was still under 
Our host smiled. ‘The sacred 


Would we like 


his roof. 
vase was hidden safely. 
to see it? 

He returned, carrying an old wooden 
box. The great-granddaughter dragged 
the unredeemed sword after her. ‘The 
well-worn scabbard was of mediocre, 
conventional design, but the blade had 
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been forged by one of the famous sword- 
makers. 
from the characters graved in the steel. 


Hor read the sword’s origin 


lhe old man slowly slipped it back Into 
the scabbard, leaving us to ponder what 
been the tragic fate of the 
had never returned for his 


might have 
ronin that he 
pledge. 

No casket of precious 


metal can be so allut 
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But, because temptation and 


PIVENESS. 


conscience can generally be argued 
around to our satistaction, the gods have 
ironically added impulse as the third 
part of us. It must have been some such 
impulse which was the irrational lever 
which moved us to action. We soared 
to the heights. It was a superior endur- 

ance to any flight that 


it 1s likely either of us 





suggestive of 


ingly 
trove as the simple, un- 
painted, pine boxes into 
which the Japanese put 
thei \ Wo 
ven cord clasped down 
the lid of the box of the 
bottle. Phe 
if began the breathless 
ceremony. When th 
lifted we Saw 


treasures. 


untying of 


lid Was 
the first. silken 
ping, then 
other, and another, and 
were of 


Wrap- 
came an- 
another. Some 
brocade, were of 
faded plain color, red, 


blue, or Finally 


SO 


rose. 


the drawing-string of 
the last bag was pulled 
open and the old man 


lifted out the bottle. It 
was of vellow pottery, 
with a thick brown 


will ever attempt again. 
Truly, such virtue is 
more regretted than 
gloried in. We did not 
take the bottle with us. 
The bottle still func- 
tions in its” environ- 
ment, in harmony with 
its tradition. Taken 
away, it could be only a 
supel 101 vase with a his- 
tory, an object of art. 
In that old inn it is a 
living part, an inspira- 
tion. In the forgotten 
village of Nari no num- 
bered museum tag 
hangs around its neck. 

The bottle dropped 
back into the brocade 
bag lined with faded 
crimson silk. Then the 
other wrappings, one by 








glaze overruning the 


sides. The mouth of the 


READY 
CLAPPING Olt 


vase Was capped by a 
bronze-and-silver band, 

carved irregular motif. The 
trustee of the possession allowed us to 
pass it from hand to hand. 

What was one of our reasons for being 
in Naru at that very moment? 
that our eyes were prying for those rarer 
treasures in Japan which may be some- 
times gleaned from the beaten 
track.”’ Unaccountable chance had led 
us to the inn. The old man was hope- 
lessly beaten in his contest with poverty. 
I knew that he did not wish to sell, but 
if there should be the jingling of a few 
yen—was it likely that he could refuse? 
Our eyes gleaming with 
Surely, even if it were a venal sin to take 
away the bottle from The Bottle Inn, 
the very greatness of the temptation 
would have brought its own special for- 


with an 


It was 


“away 


were desire. 








TO SERVI 


one, muffled it. It went 

into the box; the lid 

Us AT THI | . | , 
OUR HANDS Was fitted into place 


and the cord was tied. 

Do we gain strength 
from resisting such temptation? ‘The 
writers of the Holy Church of the Mid- 
dle Age S said SO. By refusing that bottle 
I merely gained exhaustion. This mo- 
ment I am stifled by the dust of the 
ashes of that murdered passion. My 
conscience replies with no comforting re- 
sponse. It has lost the vitality of recoil, 
and thus, if ever such time may come, | 
may yet glory in a greater vandalism, 
some supreme Hunnish act, and there 
will be no rasping regret. 

The breezes up among the snows of 
the mountains came down into the val- 
ley for the night. Wherever they were 
going, they seemed to be quite unde- 
termined as to their path. They blew 
from every side and into every corner of 
the room by turn. Little by little, to 
































STREET IN A VILLAGE 


escape the draughts, we had kept push- 
ing along the wooden shutters until we 
were at length completely walled in. 
It Was not possible to imagine that a few 
miles away, down on the rice-plains, the 
millions were nudely stifling, while we 
were rong to bed to get warm. The 
daughter of the priest had been dragging 
lavers of bedding as far as the door, and 
when we clapped our hands she had in- 
numerabl mattresses for each of us. 
There seemed to be nothing left to do 
but to blow out the lights and cry, 
*O yasuma nasai.”’ to the retreating pat: 
ter of her fi votsteps. 

“What’s the midget granddaughter 
waiting for?” | asked Hort. 

‘She wants you to go to bed,” said 
he from under his quilt. 

| jumped into the soft center of my 
mattresses as requested. ‘Then the but- 
terfly dropped on her knees and crept 
backward around our beds. Out of a 
box she was pouring a train of powder 
until she had us each inclosed ina magic 
circle. 


Why?’ 


‘ I de manded. 
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OF THE KISO VALLEY 


Kenjiro laughed at me. “It’s non 
: ke,” he said. “Insect powder—what 
do you say in America? ‘a 
| insisted that | had not seen the sign 
of anything looking like a marauder. 
“Of course not!’ Hori stopped me as 
if I should have known better. ‘It’s just 
courtesy to honored guests, to show you 
that they would wish to protect you, 
if there were any. If there cere crawl- 
ers,” he concluded, with some scorn, 
*“do you suppose that they’d make such 
an effort to call attention to the fact?” 
That bushido explanation satished 
Hori, but I was doubtful. For the sake 
of verihcation | carefully destroyed the 
integrity of the rampart around my bed 
by opening up passages through the 
I was willing to display a few 


Bug medicine? 


powder. 
bites in the morning to prove the truth. 
I went to sleep dreaming about two- 
sworded samurai who looked like pinch- 
bugs, and they were swaggering around 
a wall of insect powder. However, the 
morning proved that Hori was quite 
correct. The delicate attention had 


been born of pure courtesy. 
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Their Places 


BY HELEN 


ee SY ¢ &~) CAMI out trom a 
a > doorway in the Boule- 
i + ‘ vard de Strasbourg, 
{ ) iv ust before the (sare de 
Ad | w? , - 
a | Est It Wiis One ot 
e t 1 
aX one 72) m& those terribly hot days 


BY ims that came early this 
vear toward the end of May lhe shade 
of the chestnut-trees was grateful in the 
crowded, dusty boulevard 

On a bench, just there in the shade, 
a soldier was lounging uncomfortably in 
his hot, Infantry that had 


long coat, 


once been blue, his heavy, dusty boots 
thrust out in front of him, his arms 
sprawled along the back ot the bench, 


his head sunk forward from down be 
tween his hunched shoulders. He had 
taken off his battered helmet, and it lay 
with his knapsack and rolled blanket on 


His hau 


seemed so forlorn 


the ground at his feet 


Was 
quite gray. Hi and 
alone that | spoke to him. 

“Something wrong?” 


He looked up; his face was sunburnt 


to the color of vellow leather. He had 
a rough, small, gray beard, and black 


eves under rough OTay\y evebrows. 
“What said. 
| thought | recognized the ace nt. I 
looked at his knapsack and things and 
said, ““ You are come on a 
He jerked his head back toward the 


| arrived anhourago.” 


would your” he 


leave 


station and said, ** 
- But,” 


sitting drearily 


| said, ‘‘leave is not meant for 


alone; it is for famuly 
and friends and things to do.” 


He said “What would vou? 


again: 


I am not of Paris; I have no one here 
and nothing to do is 

“Vou are just Waiting between 
trains,” I asked, “‘on your way home?” 


“Tt is of no use going home.” 


Have 


He said 
* But vour people. Ou No peo- 
ple ‘“ 
“Oh ves, my wife and the little boys. 
“And vou do not go to them?” 


No use.” He 


ss 


Was staring straight in 


of him. 


front 
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too 


wanting to say 

much, him. 
\fter a minute he picked up his arm 

from along the back of the bench, drew 


[ waited, not 
and not wanting to leave 


in his legs and leaned forward, with his 
elbows on his knees and his face 
hands. hen | Sat down on the 
beside him. 

‘Please, tell me, 
[s it in the High Provence: 

“Yes,” he 
Between Barréme and Senez 
vou know.” 


in his 
ben h 


whe re iS Vou! hom« r 


said, “in the mountains 


at Ourjas, 


| could Sec and feel that country, 
ancient and very strange, all the color 
of wild beasts. The wide, bare, stony 


beds of rive rs, and the great bare swee ps 
of mountain-sides are the color of lions’ 
shoulders. Lhe } 
thyme and lavender and olive are tawny 
and warm, the color of 
Only the « 
straight markings, like the stripes 
ALL the little, poor, stone 
and t} watch towers 
and castles are of wild col 
ors, like the rocks and the rare patches 
lawny oxen drag the 


vellow grays of vild 


lion breasts. 
Vpresses are black, 
skins of tigers. 
houses ruins of 


tawny, live ’ 


of corn and vine. 


plow or stand with the cart in the vine- 


vard. | he she p and the shee p dogs are 
tawny\ together under the olives. 
Lhere Is a certain little tawny house, 


square, with three cypress-trees beside 


it, set back, up a rough path from the 


road, among olives and_ vines. Phe 
sheep were going home to it in one twi- 


light when | passed, quite a large flock, 


managed by a very bus\ dog. het 
were two or three lambs with the flock 
lhe shepherd was a very small boy. He 


lambs ovel his 


was carrving one of the 
legs crossed 


shoulder, its feeble little 
under his chin, its long littl 
his little brown round face. 


face nod- 
ding beside 
He was toiling up the steep path labori- 
ously, for he was so small that even the 
tiny autumn lamb was heavy for him. 

It was September, the 


grape-vines 











THEIR 


were vellow. A woman and two boys 
smaller than the small shepherd were 
working in the vines at 
trom the path. Phe V were spraying the 
with sulphur against the phyl- 

[he woman stood up and turned 
to wave her vellow stained hands at the 
the boys threw 


some distance 


nes 


MCTA. 


one ot 
bel- 


lows and came running 


little shepherd; 
down the sulphur 


to him. 

1 do not mean that 
the tawny farm was 
the home of the soldier 


with whom I sat on the 
bench, in the Boulevard 
de Strasbourg, that the 
woman in the vines was 
his wife, or the little 
be VS his. Only it 
the place 9 and they were 
the people | kept think 


ing of while he talked. 


was 


For the first eleven 
months of the war he 
had had no leave. In 


those eleven months he 
had written four times 
to his wife. He had got 
the sergeant to help him 
with the letters, be Cause 
he himself could not 
write very well. The 
knew what to 
Sa\ in letters, all those 
nne phrases about the 
healths of every one. 
Mélanie, his wife, had 


sergeant 


written to him eight 
times. She had had good schooling, 
and she herself knew all those tne 


phrases about healths. Her letters were 
just like the sergeant’s. He, Michel, 
was very proud of the letters, and al- 
ways showed them to every one. He 
thought letters wonderful things. But 
it never seemed that Mélanie’s letters 
had anything to do with Mélanie at all. 
The phrases about healths brought her 
and the little boys no nearer to the man 
in the Argonne; they seemed to bring 
to him, there in the trenches, nothing 
whatever of the little tawny house. And 
how in all the world could any thought, 
any feeling of his, any sense of the thing, 
and of his part in it, have been given 
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by his poor fine phrases, or the ser- 
geant’s, to the woman who knew noth- 
ing, nothing at all, beyond the sheep- 
fold and the olive-pastures, and the hill- 
side of vines? 

There were eleven months from the 
August day when Michel and the others 
were shepherded down the dusty vellow 


AND 


ALONI 


SEEMED FORLORN 


road, away out ofall they had ever known, 
to the July day when he tramped the 
dusty yellow road back again, come 
home for six days’ leave, the journey’s 
three days each way not counting. The 
eleven months had crowded 
with confusion and helplessness and hor- 
ror, so beaten and driven and blinded, 
so maddened with noise, so deadened 
with fatigue, that of them nothing 
seemed to be left at all, nothing he could 
understand, nothing he could tell. The 
eleven months were a wide, wide gap. 
He had nothing with which to hill in the 
gap. 

And Mélanie had nothing with which 
to fll it in. All her life she had worked 
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MICHEI WAS PROUD OF [tit ETTER 
in vineyard and sheepfold. She had 
trained and trimmed and watered the 
vines, minded thei illnesse S, and de- 
fended them from their enemies. She 
had take n the she ep out to pasture and 
watched the nights with the ewes. She 


had washed the linen of her parents and 
little sisters and brothers, and then of 
her husband and her children, in rive: 
water, pounding it out on tawny stones 
and spreading it to dry in the sun on 
thyme She had 
made the soup in the great iron pot of 
her father’s house, and then in the great 


lavender and wild 


iron pot of her husband’s house. 
When her husband had 


away, with all the men and horses and 


been swept 
mules, to the war, she had had to go on 
doing these things, with only the small 
boys to help her. She had done well, 
but there was nothing she had to tell of 
it. She and her husband had 
worked together, but they had 
talked together. 

There had been nobody to explain to 
the three little 
their father was away at the war. 
who at all knew 


always 
nevel 


boys what it meant that 
here 


was nobody what It 


meant. No one told them that the man 
who came back to them, with a rough 
beard, in a blue uniform, was a hero. 





\ND \ ) I M 
The stood about and looked at him 
as if he were a stranger come to the 


Phe \ had nothing to say 
to him. He had nothing to say to them. 

He had nothing to say to Mélanie; 
once he had asked her how she had got 
through the and had she had a 
with the lambs, had the yoke 
of young oxen worked well, and how had 
turned out the held they had planted 
last November with winter wheat? 

lo all the S¢ things she had answe red, 


“Well She 


tawny hous« ° 


vintage, 
bad time 


enough.” questioned him 


about the war, what was it like, what 
Was It for, when would It be over? And 
he did not know how to answer. 

In July there was not much work. 
(nd, anyway, 1n six days what could he 
have done? 


He slept a great deal. When he half- 
waked between dozes on the bench at 
the Mélanie 
standing in the doorway, staring at him 
He ate a great deal. 
Mélanie cooked meat for him every day. 
Lhe little bovs stared at him while he 
ate it. Phe last day he reme mbered that 
they had never seen meat before except 
on Sunday. He had said to Mélanie 
then, “It must cost very much.” She 
had said, ‘‘Never mind,” and he had 


door, he sometimes found 


In Vague wonde rf. 
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known he was a guest in his own old 
place. 

here Was one thing he had under- 
stood in those six days—he and Mélanie 
well together. She 
herself and the little 
another 


understood it very 
could manage for 

bovs. But if there 
child, if she were to be ill and unable to 
work, in need of help, through months 
and months, while the farm went to 
waste and ruin; and after that 
another little body to clothe, to feed, to 
tend, while the sheep 
nec de d t nding, and the 


were to be 


with 


vines and the bits of 
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farm. He seemed to have come there 
from farther away even than_ before; 


it seemed as if ages had passed since he 

had had anything to do with these peo- 

ple of another life. “They seemed to have 

grown yet tar more strange to him. 
\pril was the time 

of the h « av lest 

work on the farm. £ 

| h € WOT k had { 

changed. Last au- 

tumn Mélanie had 






held—well, then there ; 

would be an end of it. 7” Wh 

So the love there had Fo 

been between them $y ; Wr; 
4 w 


could not be any more. 


It seemed as if there ¥ 4 
were nothing I< rt. 

* Bette let me vet 
the oxen past there,” 
said Beppe, the biggest 
boy, to his father; “they WN 
are always afraid of 
crossing the torrent you a 
see, father, and you see 
they are accustomed to 
me.” 

Phe smalle St little boy 
explained thatthe sheep OrET 


in the hill 
it was 


did better 
pasture this vear; 
ie SS burnt than the pasture S by the river. 

The middle-sized boy said, ‘You 
don’t know, father, but we have not 
enough wine this vear to drink as you 
drink it; only enough to soak our bread 
in.” 

On the sixth day Michel went down 
vellow road once more, and 

life of which this life knew 


the dusty 
back to the 
nothing. 
His next full leave came in 
months, in April. He had had one leave 
between of forty-eight hours; he had 
gone only to a town behind the lines, 
where he was then, in the Champagne. 
He had been with a crowd of the copains 
there, and it was a quite big town with 


eight 


cafés and a cinema. 


His regiment was before Verdun 
through all the defense. It was from the 
trenches before Verdun that he went 


home for a second leave to the tawny 








ME GET THI 


OXEN PAST,”’ 


SAID BEPPI 


sold the yoke of oxen for a price Michel 
had never dreamed of. She told him 
that oxen brought a very high price now 
because of the war. A man had come 
from Barréme and bought all the oxen in 
the country side. She and Beppe were 
to go in to Barréme to the market these 
days and buy two yokes of young oxen 
to break in and Mélanie said, 
like that the \ had the use of two teams 
the oxen cost 


re sell. 


for the spring plowing; 
nothing to feed in summer, and could be 
sold at a gain at the moment of the 
vintage. She had arranged with a vine- 
grower of Barréme to take all her au- 
tumn vintage. He had sent up a man 
to te ach her and Beppe some new treat- 
ment of the young vines. 

The two smaller boys had worked all 
winter at Senez for the old carpenter, 
and now he Was to come up and help 
them with the sheep-shearing and with 
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vetting down the 
market. 


lhe day Michel le ft to gO back to the 


sheep and lambs to 


trenches before Verdun was the 
the vearly cattle-market at Barréme. 
Mélanie had t LO take Beppe 
with het | hey had to start long be fore 
dawn. 

In the darkne ss Michel waked to he al 
Mélanie groping about the room where 
had not 


in and 


they slept ovel the sheep She 
lit the candle, but was trying to dress in 
the dark. He knew it 
him. The sheep were not vet 
stirring in thet underneath the 
room. He did not tell Mélanie that 
He lay there quite still, 
thinking, “I x back to be 
killed.” He thought: very one else 
is killed, and probably I shall be killed, 
and she does not think of it at all. She 
1S going to Barréme to the cattle market. 


waking 
pe n 
he Was awake. 


may be going 


She thinks of the two yokes of young 
oxen she 1s going to buy.”’ 
He heard Beppe in the next room, 


getting ready also. ‘And Beppe does 
not think of it.’ thought the man; “‘he 
does not think of anything except about 
the oxen.” 

He was going to speak to Mélanie in 
the darkness. Then he thought, ‘‘It 
is better that she does not know.” He 
**She has got to think about 
If she must think about the 


thought ; 
the oxen. 





day of 


was for fear of 





know of 


have 


oxen it 1S better she does hot 
men being killed. She could not 
het head clear to judge ot the oxen and 
bargain for them if she were thinking that 
her man was going away to be killed.” 

He lay, waiting to hear her move to 
the door, to open it and gO. But when 
he thought she was at the door she came 
back and came close to the bed and 
stood the re. He fe It her standing there, 
looking down at him in the darkness of 
the room. 

\fter a moment she 
awake, Michel?” 

“Yes: 

“T must be off. 

*T know.” 

*T wish 
oxen.” 

‘| will he gone by noon.” 

“| have left you the soup to warm 
over, and some cold meat and cheese. 
She stooped and kissed him. 

‘You have to work very hard, 
Mélanie,” he said, and kissed her in the 


said, - You are 


you could have seen the 


” 


dark. He listened to her going to the 
door. 

\t the doot she stopped, and said 
again, “I wish you could have stayed 
and seen the oxen.” 


He heard Beppe clumping down the 
stairs after her, and then the opening 
and shutting of the door, and their steps 
in the path. 
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He lay there a long time. After a 
while he heard a nightingale singing in 
the dark; then all the 
the countryside began to sing. After a 
while the old red cock WwW aked and called 
up all the day birds with his crowing. 
All the birds of the day began their 
chatter, and the nightingales 
stopped Michel 
heard the sheep stirring and 
beginning to bleat in their 
pen under his room. It was 
light then. He heard one of 
the small boys open the door 


nightingales of 


singing. 


of the sheep-pen and call to 
the sheep. lhen he heard 
them all troop out into the 
morning. 

When he left at noon both 
little boys were off at the 
plowing. There were some 
helds, 


flowe ry 


almond-trees in the 
ind the \ were in 
drifts of 
all the wild-beast color ot the 
overturned earth. The 
tawny house was empty in 
noon stillness when Michel 


rose-c¢ rhc Yr against 


went out of it, going back to 
the war. 

the regiment of Michel 
was terribly cut up before 
Verdun. Leave came round 
more quickly because SO few 
were left to have their turn 
of it. He had leave in au- 
tumn, but he did not go 
home. le went to a town 
behind the lines where he was 
then, in the Somme. 
full of copains, as had been 
the town behind the lines in 
the Champagne, and there 
was a cinema, and there were 
many cafés. People in that 
town all talked about Paris. 
His next leave he took in 
Paris. 


It was 


‘T he soldier on the bench sat with his 
elbows on his knees and his head in his 
hands and told me many things. 


“So you see,” he said at the end, “‘of 


what use is it?” 

I tried to explain to him, but he 
scarcely listened. He sat straight and 
looked about him while I talked. 
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“There are many people,” he said. 
The boulevard was swarming with 
rmissionaires, coming and going. 

He said: ‘The train coming Was so 
crowded with all of us that there was no 
room in the wagons. We hung on to the 
platforms and the steps of the Wagons 


WHEN HE HALF-WAKED, HE FOUND MELANIE STARING AT HIM 


and some climbed up on to the roofs. 


Two boys were thrown from the roof of 


a wagon and both of them killed.” 
“Oh!” I said. 
Just when they 

leave. 
“Yes,” he said after me, 
they were coming on leave.’ 


“Oh, how horrible! 


were coming on 


‘just when 
> 
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How Battles 


BY LAURENCE LA 


(ose ee TIDICULED and 


shunned by the preced- 


/< ing generation, the fly- 
ne oat ing-machine now dom- 
/ inates a war - lustful 
f ee . . 
{ rwTZ : world It is the eves of 
\. CAD 2 the army. 
lt is more than that. It constitutes 
the sole means of surmounting that in- 
surmountable cross - continent barrier 
where the great issue is stubbornly 
facing itself—where they shall not pass 1s 
petrifying into an immovable bulwark. 


It alone shall pass. 

\n imaginative friend is needed for 
the aeroplane arm in warfare. — For, 
mark you, we cannot consult history or 
turn to an encyclopedia for information 
Here is mankind sud- 
denly presented with a new instrument 
for seeing and killing, a 
be learned, requiring new devices to be 


on this subject. 


new science to 
imagined and perfected. 

We collect all the known data in the 
world. We experiment with every sug- 


gestion. We select the best of engine, 


body, propeller, and machine-gun. And 
then comes the question, “ How are bat- 
tles best fought in air?” 

Neither generals nor military experts 


It is an unexplored, 
New possibilities are 
Hitherto 
penetri ited 
every day’s experi- 


can assist Us he Fe. 
uncharted held. 
discovered with eve ry combat. 
established boundaries are 
and left behind 
ments. 

Secret improvements occasionally give 
this side or that the coveted superiority 
in the air. Then the ultimate capture of 
an aeroplane explains its secrets to the 


enemy and soon the balance 1s_ re- 
established. lwo months after we 
launch our new di vices we find them 


part of the enemy’s equipment. 

lo grasp comprehensively the difficul- 
ties and dangers of battles in the air it 1s 
essential that the capabilities and lim- 
itations of the war aeroplanes themselves 
be understood. 
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Are Fought in the Air 


DRIGGS 


‘Two classes of flying-machines must 
be borne in mind—one, the heavy 
plane for carrying bombs, heavy arma- 
ment, or pilot and observer, which may 
he designated as the two-seater; the 
other the light, fast fghting- 
chasing-machine, always a 


aero- 


class is 
machine Or 
one-seater. 
Zeppelins and all other gas-balloon 
may be disregarded. ‘Then 
maximum speed is but half that of the 
aeroplane. Their huge bulk affords 
vastly larger target for gunners. Conse- 
quently they are not of interest and im- 
portance in a between rival ai 


cruisers 


contest 
forces. 

The fghting-machine has two essen- 
tial characteristics—speed and destruc- 
If you are piloting a slower 
machine than your enemy you cannot 
overtake him, but he can overtake you 
armament of destructive- 
ness is uS¢ le ss to you unless you do Oover- 


tiveness. 


your superior 


take him. 

Slower two-seaters are used for ob- 
serving, for photographing, for spotting 
artillery fire, for bomb-dropping. But 


these machines are not relied upon to 
defend themselves against swifter enemy, 
hghting-planes. An especial guard of 
fast fighting-planes accompanies these 
slower machines while they are engaged 
in their work, for the purpose of 
defending them against air attack. If 
an enemy squadron is_ encountered, 
these machines turn tail and make for 
safety. 

Anti-aircraft guns on the earth cannot 
defend the upper skies against aircraft 
sorties with any hope of success. Vul- 
nerable the aeroplane are 


sole 


parts of 


armored against penetration by ma- 
chine-gun or rifle bullet. Heavier guns 
require more time for firing. The gun- 
ners must expe riment W ith sever: il 


smoke-shells before they can estimate 
the altitude of the aeroplane. No range- 
finder has yet been devised that tells 
with any approximation to correctness 
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either the altitude or the speed of the 
approaching aeroplane. 

Moving at one hundred and twenty 
miles an hour, the aeroplane covers one 
hundred and seventy-five feet each sec- 
ond! Flying at twelve thousand feet 
elevation, the average anti-aircraft shell 
will not reach it under eight seconds. 
During these eight seconds the aeroplane 
has darted away fourteen hundred feet— 
in any direction it chooses! 

Sheer luck alone leads to a meeting 
between aeroplane and bursting shell. 
Even these chance encounters rarely re- 
sult in such a mortal hit that the ma- 
chine is brought to earth. 

Experience having shown that the 
only defense against aircraft is aircraft, 
both sides have developed with all their 
ingenuity the deadliest types of fighting- 
aeroplanes. 

The Germans have three types of this 
speedy fighting-machine—the Fokker, 
the Walvet, and the Albatros. The 
French and American pilots have met 
these machines with the Nieuport and 
the Spad. The British have produced 
the Bristol Bullet, the Sopwith, and the 
Vickers Scout. 

These machines are all similar in gen- 
eral appearance, but differ greatly in 
various details. The German Mercedes 
engine is concededly the most reliable 
motor known to aviation. —The German 
aeroplanes, as a rule, show better work- 
manship and will stand more strain than 
those of the Allies. 

One, two, or three rapid-fire guns are 
mounted on each of these fghting- 
machines. Usually they are fastened 
rigidly alongside the engine, pointing 
dead ahead through the revolving pro- 
peller. Often they are mounted on the 
top plane where they shoot over the top 
of the propeller. 

The latest German Albatros is the 
quickest and deadliest fighting-aeroplane 
yet devised. It mounts three rapid-fire 
guns so pointed as to converge the bul- 
lets fifty meters ahead of the machine. 
Fired simultaneously when the aero- 
plane is headed straight at the enemy 
pilot, these guns cut a cone-shaped zone 
of fire with deadly effectiveness. 

It is essential that the fighting pilot 
learn the character and location of this 
armament on each type of enemy 
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machine so that he can approach it from 
its blind side in delivering the coup de 
grace. 

The German pilot uses the Maxim, the 
Spandau, the Parabellum, and Lewis 
gun; the French have adopted the 
Hotchkiss and Lewis; the British use the 
Lewis and Vickers machine-gun. All 
shoot a bullet approximately .30 of an 
inch in diameter, and all have the same 
rapidity of fre—about four hundred 
shots per minute. 

The synchronizing device which is 
now used by all the combatants to per- 
mit firing through the propeller orbit 
without hitting the blades was invented 
by a French pilot, Roland Garros. By 
a strange fatality he himself fell a 
prisoner into German hands and his de- 
vice was immediately copied. 

Upon the fall of Antwerp a number of 
the Lewis machine-guns were found by 
the Germans in the Lewis factory near 
that city. One facetious Teuton there- 
upon wrote a letter to Colonel Lewis, 
telling him they liked the gun very 
much, but they intended to add to it 
some improvements, which they did— 
including the firing of exploding bullets 
therefrom, which violated their agree- 
ment of The Hague Convention of 1899. 
Kiffen Rockwell, an American aviator of 
the Lafayette Escadrille, was killed by 
one of these exploding bullets. Balsley, 
another American pilot, who is still in a 
Paris hospital, had taken from his body 
ten pieces of another exploding bullet, 
which he is carefully preserving as first- 
hand evidence of this frightfulness. 

A maximum speed of one hundred and 
thirty miles per hour is attained by these 
fighting-planes. They can climb at the 
rate of one thousand feet per minute. 

Landing speed, or the minimum head- 
way with which these speedy planes can 
be kept under control, is approximately 
one hundred miles an hour. If one imag- 
ines running upon a rough field in an 
automobile at such terrific speed, he can 
judge of the difficulty in safely landing 
these swift aeroplanes. In fact, the 
aeroplane is far more fragile and top- 
heavy than the automobile. 

The commanding officer of one of 
the largest flying felds in Europe told 
me a few months ago that he had but 
one pilot in his Escadrille who could 
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land at night in one of these fast scouts 
without breakage. Only the most skilled 
of the airmen are intrusted with them. 
So the maximum speed in the air is 
limited by the minimum landing speed. 
Until a new device Is perfected whereby 
made safer, we cannot 
hghting-machines than 


landing can be 
expect faster 
those of to-day. 
Flying was introduced to the world as 
a thrilling sport. England, France, and 
America find it difficult to employ this 
warfare except in a 
Our far-seeing enemy, 
abandoned this prin- 


weapon In 
manlike manner. 
however, quickly 


sports- 


ciple. 

Much has been made by the Allied 
airmen over the German reluctance to 
venture into enemy territory to offer 
an air atts ick. Statements appear fre- 


quently in the press to the effect that the 
Allies have the supremacy of the air; 
that we have to seek out the German 
aeroplanes far into their territory; that 
they never venture over our lines except 
for bomb-dropping at night or a well- 
guarded reconnalissance by day; that 
their hghting-planes never give battle 
unless they are overpowering in num- 
that when they do attack they 
sweep down out of the clouds, fire one 


be rsy 


volley and dive on down to safety, refus- 
ing further combat. 
We are hasty if we assume. such 


charges prove cowardice, or even weak- 
ness, in the German Air Service. Flying 
and fighting have never been regarded by 
the German military as a sporting propo- 
sition. They are part of a carefully scru- 
tinized program of “military efficiency.” 

The ‘star’? German airman, Boelke, 
who had forty-five air victories to his 
credit, and who did much to establish 
the present program of air tactics for his 
service, sti ited in a letter to his mother: 

‘Tt has been said that German airmen 
never fly over hostile lines. As regards 
chasing-machines, that is true; but it 
should be remembered, first, that our 
new Fokkers have some features which 
we ought to keep to ourselves; and, 
second, that our object is only to prevent 
hostile aeroplanes from carrying out 
their observations. It is for these rea- 
sons that we prefer to wait for them 
where we expect to meet them.” 

This is an illuminating statement 
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when the military results of such method 
are analyzed. ‘‘Chasing-machines”’ or 
hghting-aeroplanes have no other func- 
tion over the enemy’s lines than fighting. 
They are the lightest, swiftest, and 
quickest climbing machines in the ser- 
vice. They cannot carry bombs or ob- 
lo do so would reduce their 
speed and make them easy prey to th 
faster planes of the enemy. 

For them to seek a combat over the 
enemy’s lines, then, not only i 
the risk of loss, but may drop the ex- 
pensively trained pilot a prisoner and 
the machine a valuable prize of ‘new 
features” into the enemy’s hands. If 
newly designed aeroplanes are not flown 
over the enemy’s territory the chance of 
their falling into the enemy’s hands where 
their secrets are disclosed will be remote 
indeed. So the apparent cowardice of 
the German pilots may, after all, be bet- 
ter military strategy than our own “‘ free 
lance” style of adventurous combat. 

lhe second charge of unsportsmanlike 
conduct brought against the German 
pilot lies in his refusal to accept combat 
upon equal terms. So many instances of 
this are seen that our pilots are inflamed 
to an impulsive contempt of their adver- 
saries and recklessly dive upon 
whelming odds. If successful, this brav- 
ery is hailed with satisfaction by press 
and people. If the ‘overwhelming odds” 
naturally overwhelm, melancholy refer- 
ence to one more missing aviator is re- 
corded in our official reports. 

The method of Fokker attack is to lie 
in wait, singly or in groups above the 
clouds, until an enemy aeroplane is 
within striking distance below. Then 
the attack is launched by an almost 
vertical dive upon the helpless victim. 
The Fokker’s speed is ‘augmented by 
gravity, and the enemy plane has no 
chance of escaping by retreat. At fifty 
to one hundred yards distance the Fok- 
ker pours in a stream of bullets from two 
machine-guns. Passing under the en- 
emy, the Fokker swoops on down to his 
flying-held without regard to whether or 
not he has disabled him. He abandons 
the held, once he has executed his diving 
attack. 

By these tactics the individual Fokker 
rolls up record scores of victories with 
little risk to himself. Incidentally, very 


servers. 


increases 


over- 
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few machines are built strong enough to 


BATTLES ARE 


endure the structural strain of this 
favorite dive of the Fokker. The wind 
pressure agi uinst the planes and structure 
is tremendous. Probably the French 
Nieuport single-seater is the only othet 
chaser-machine stanch enough to per- 
mit similar “stunts.” 

The German Walvet single-seater is a 
new fighting-aeroplane which during the 
summer of 1917 has divided the responsi- 
bility of defending the German skies 
with the Albatros and the Fokker. It 
also mounts two Maxim machine-guns 
which shoot through the propeller. 

Accurate descriptions of this machine 
are not available, for up to the present 
time not one of this type has been capt- 
ured intact by the Allies. With the com- 
ing of the Walvet another new system of 
German air tactics was disclosed to the 
\llied airmen. 

The Walvets are like the Fokkers, 
strictly achasing-machine, though lighter 
and faster. Like the Italian policemen, 
they always stalk for their prey in pairs. 
When a single adversary is discovered 
(usually it is a slow-going two-seater en- 
gaged in reconnaissance and _photo- 
graphing flight) the two Walvets dart 
upon their victim. One engages in the 
actual combat which ensues; the other 
stays aloft at a safe distance, ready to 
give the alarm if help approaches. If, as 
sometimes happens, the first is van- 
quished, the twin does not wait to renew 
the conflict, but darts away to his aero- 
drome in safety. Always flying and 
fighting in groups, the German airmen 
adhere strictly to previous orders. _ If 
their system of fighting be bad it is dis- 
continued as a system, but the individual 
German pilot does not take the liberty 
of violating his orders. 

Such systems are evidently recom- 
mended and introduced by the “star” 
air-hghter himself. For instance, there 
have been three German pilots whose 
records are outstanding. Immelman, 
the first to attain fame, was engaged in 
the daily raids over Paris during the 
first months of the war. He brought 
down a total of seventeen enemy aero- 
planes before he himself was shot down 
on June 18, 1916. Captain Boelke, at 
the zenith of his daring career, stood 
above Immelman, both in tactics and as 
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a vanquisher of his opponents. He, too, 
was finally brought down in October, 
1916, by Captain Ball, a British flying 
officer, after having forty-five victories 
to his credit. To-day Baron von 
Richthofen, leader of the “traveling 
circus’? squadron, in his small Albatros, 
has the “world record” of sixty-two 
enemy aeroplanes. He was wounded in 
an air battle last June, according to the 
Berliner Zeitung, and has not since ap- 
peared at the front. 
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Such individual methods and_ suc- 
cesses are soon adopted in the German 
Air Service as st ind; ird tactics. So the 


Immelman way is the present Fokker 
system. Boelke tactics gave birth to the 
group system, now inseparable from 
Germanic air attacks. Von Richthofen’s 
successes with his traveling circus intro- 
duced the custom of camouflage in the 
German Air Service—painting the ma- 
chine such colors as tend to make it in- 
visible or indistinguishable. 

Lieutenant Schaefer, who had a record 
of thirty enemy machines when he was 
finally killed on June 17th last, estab- 
lished the Walvet tactics. He invariably 
went in himself for the fight, leaving his 
companion to sit above him to guard 
against a surprise attack. 

Boelke once said to an American in- 
terviewer: “The great principle of the 
German aviator is to operate with the 
minimum of risk. The English seem to 
consider war in the air as, above all else, 
a sport; while the French, with a rare 
and courageous fatalism, fly and fight 
not for pleasure, but with a consecrated 
ardor for their duty.” 

The British have, in accordance with 
their time-honored slogan, “Every Eng- 
lishman is expected to do his duty,” 
consistently refused to award the per- 
sonal victories of their airmen with the 
popular acclaim that attends this spec- 
tacular appeal to public imagination and 
favoritism. England neither publishes 
the individual victories of her distin- 
guished aces nor honors them with 
coveted medals, as is done in both 
France and Germany. As long as other 
British warriors are doing their duty as 
efficiently, even if in less spectacular 
manner, blunt English justice does not 
yield to popular clamor for the names 
and records of her air gladiators. 
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Through aviation channels, however, 
come fairly accurate reports of the 
British airmen, and the record is held by 
Capt. William A. Bishop, a Canadian, 
who has shot down forty-five German 
aeroplanes. 


The famous Captain Guynemer of 


the French Flying Corps had thirty to 
his credit on March 12, 1917; thirty-four 
on March 17th, forty-three on June Ist, 
and fifty-two on August roth. He was 
killed September 11th last, and fell into 
the enemy lines. 

Adjutant Lufberry of Wallingford, 
Connecticut, flying in the American 
Lafayette Escadrille, has the leading 
\merican score of fifteen enemy ma- 
chines. Captain Barraca, Italian ace, 
has twenty-six. 

In distinct contrast with the methodi- 
cal German strategy, the Allied Air Scouts 
have been directed while in the air al- 
most entirely by their own superior wits. 


Phe daily patrol goes aloft for its shift of 
An individual pilot of 


‘ceiling work.” 
unquestioned bravery spots in the dis- 
tance a German squadron approaching. 
On he dashes regardless of the enormous 
odds against him. In his eagerness to 
“vet a Boche”’ he disregards his value as 
a fighting unit. It is the custom to call 


one French or English pilot the equal of 


two of the Huns. He will take on ten 
to one to make a record! 


Unfortunately, the official reports of 


losses vary so greatly that no definite score 
can be compiled to indicate the results 
of such different methods of air fighting. 
Thus the British report for May, 1917, 
announced a total of 713 aeroplanes shot 
down in that month, of which 442 were 
German and 271 of the Allies. The ofh- 
cial German report for the same month 
gave a total of only 341, of which 79 
were German and 262 of the Allies! 

Sobered by the relentless and un- 
scrupulous German air-fighters, our pi- 
lots are now losing much of their former 
sporting habits, and are gradually adopt- 
ing caution. Accustomed to the tactics 
of their enemy, they are organizing to 
meet him at his own game. 

And the knight-errant who, single- 
hi inded, attacks a dozen enemy fighters, 
is no longer being praised by his com- 
manding officer. <A foolish risk in the 
air service is a costly blunder, when the 





value of the aeroplane, the pilot, and his 
schooling is computed. 

On the other hand, flying stunts for- 
merly discouraged are now diligently 
taught the pilots. Looping-the-loop, 
side-slipping, and the deadly tail-spin 
are resorted to in every-day conflicts 
between fighting-machines. Standing up 
on the tail and fring upward through the 
floor of the enemy craft above was a 
favorite method of attack practised by 
the French pilot Guynemer. 

Marvelous progress has been made 
during these years of war, both in the 
art of building and flying aeroplanes, and 
in the science of aerial strategy. Many 
years of peace would have been required 
to advance the flying-machine to its 
present position. 

At the outbreak of the war I witnessed 
the daily raids over Paris of the cele- 
brated Immelman. A French aeroplane 
sailed after him, shooting at him with 
revolver and rifle. No other armament 
was carried at that period. Here foe 
first faced foe in aeroplanes. Both sat 


up late that night devising means of 


supremacy. So scornful was the German 
raider of gun-fire from below or pistol- 
shots from defending aeroplanes above, 
that he would drop into Paris streets a 


brief note tucked away in a sack of 


sand, informing his enemies that he 
would return to-morrow at five o’clock 
with more bombs. And return he did 
on five consecutive afternoons! 

As long as both sides are equipped 
with aeroplanes of equal speed and equal 
destructiveness the victory must hang 
upon superior strategy or overwhelming 
numbers. But once the enemy’s fight- 
ing-machines are swept from the skies, 
their slower aeroplanes will not dare to 
appear, while ours may carry on their 
observations and bombing raids unop- 
pose “d. 

Here, then, is America’s opportunity! 

Contemptuously ignoring German 
methods has been a costly blunder of our 
allies. Rather to the opposite extreme 
should we go, imitating shamelessly 
every point of value possessed by the 
enemy, whether in machine construction 
or in air tactics. We can begin where 
they have arrived. At an equality there, 
any improvements we add will advance 
us so much toward superiority. 




















HOW 


BATTLES ARE 
Our experts, then, are collecting every 
item of information regarding fighting- 
aeroplanes and their armament, and this 
collection is to be constantly kept up to 
the minute. The speediest and deadliest 
machine is the master of the air. To 
produce this masterpiece, guns, mount- 
ings, engine and aeroplane must all be 
considered, designed and built together, 
in one fighting unit, with due regard to 
surpassing the best European models. 
‘hose German machines that fight 
and succeed in running away may live 
to fight another day. The ultimate vic- 
tory in the air will be given to the side 
producing the swiftest and most de- 
structive single-seater. 

What would an American fleet of two 
thousand superior fighting-pl: anes ac- 
complish along the great barrier? 

Picture the “‘front” as it appears on a 
fresh, clear morning. Stretched from 
Verdun west to St.-Quentin, its parallel 
lines of trenches wind in and out of val- 
leysand mountains, cross plains, swamps, 
cities and forests. The great barrier lies 
between! 

Observation-balloons begin to pop up 
and lurch heavily in the breeze. At 
least two score are in sight up and down 
the barrier, straining at their tethers 
some four or five miles back of No Man’s 
Land. 

Artillery quiets down while the gun- 
ners sip their coffee. Sentries are re- 
lieved. Long files of sleepy men pass 
through communication trenches to the 
rear, while the adjoining alleys are filled 
with the day shift advancing to the first- 
line defenses. Though no factory- 
whistles announce it, the day’s work is 
begun. 

Suddenly a distant hum strikes the 
ear. It grows in volume like the on- 
coming of a tornado. Friend and foe 
alike pause and survey the southern sky. 
A stupendous sight! There, far up in 
the heavens, advances northward a long 
line of roaring aeroplanes, flying swiftly 
onward, wing and wing, covering the arc 
of the horizon as far as the eye can 
reach! A quick estimate is made as 
they pass overhead. They are at an 


altitude between ten thousand and 
twelve thousand feet. Twenty aero- 
planes to a squadron. A slight break in 
the line, then twenty more. They are 
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flying in squadron formation, twenty 
machines to a mile. ‘Two thousand 
fighting- machines are passing over the 
barrier into the German camp between 
Verdun and St.-Quentin! 

Behind the swift raiders comes a line 
of heavier, slower aeroplanes. They do 
not fly so high and are readily distin- 
guished as bomb-droppers. Each carries 
half a ton of high-explosive bombs fast- 
ened in a rack underneath tthe fusilage. 
The pilot releases each bomb separately, 
or all together, by a turn of his wrist. 
One machine in this group c¢ arries pilot 
and observer. The observer is the oth- 
cer in charge of the little fleet. He car- 
ries a wireless radio outht on his ma- 
chine. Also one or two carrier-pigeons 
to send back with any imperative mes- 
sages should his wireless instruments fail. 

He watches the ground below for 
changes in the enemy’s position since 
yesterday. Any alterations discovered 
he jots down on the roller map board in 
front of him. An automatic telescopic 
camera catches the scene below in re- 
sponse to the pressure of his thumb on 
the button. 

The officer frequently searches the 
neighboring heavens to detect the ap- 
proach of enemy aircraft. The advance- 
guard of scouts, however, has swept 
away all loitering enemies. Only those 
ascending in his rear from « enemy flying- 
helds need be apprehended. 

White puffs of smoke ahead indicate 
that the anti-aircraft batteries have 
his altitude. With a gesture to his 
pilot behind him, he turns sharply to 
the right and climbs to a higher level. 
The entire squadron follows his lead. 

A mile to the east of him he sees a 
sister squadron of bomb-droppers. On 
beyond them, still another group Is wing- 
ing its way into the enemy’s territory. 
Each is led by its officer-observer. Each 
is surrounded by 
bursting shrapnel. 

All three of these squadrons have for 
their common objective a single railroad 
center and important German supply- 
station, lying almost forty miles back of 
the front. Strongly: fortified and de- 
fended as it is, tremendous losses can be 
inflicted by these thirty machines drop- 
ping their fifteen tons of high explosives 
upon supply-depots, railway bridges and 
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stations, barracks and ammunition- 
dumps. 

Other bombing squadrons have other 
objectives. No matter where the Ger- 
mans choose to consolidate their defend- 
ing aeroplanes, many of the raiding 
squadrons will attain their goal. 

Hazardous spy service and frequent 
aeroplane sorties have located very deh- 
nitely the exact position of these objec- 
tives. 

Outnumbered and taken by surprise, 
the enemy aircraft do not take the de- 
fensive. Our bombs are dropped and 
our machines return in safety to their 
aerodromes. 

And now our artillery spotters fly over 
the enemy’s positions, again guarded 
overhead by the squadrons of our chaser- 
machines. The “target” 
and quickly destroy ed. 

Here at last come the enemy aircraft. 
Having collected all their available fight- 
ing-aeroplanes, they are ascending to 
annihilate our squadrons separately! 

Our spotting - machines scurry off 
home, snapping out wireless messages 
for more fighting-machines to the re scue. 

And now the battle royal is on! From 
every point in the heavens dart in the 
gleaming planes, some bearing the black 


is soon located 


Maltese cross of the Kaiser, some the 
red, white, and blue star—our own. 
Below, jaded men stand up in their 


trenches and gaze, white-faced, into the 
crowded sky. The decisive conflict of 
the war is begun! 

The staccato rap-rap-rapping of the 
aeroplane machine-guns melts intoa con- 
tinuous roar. Here and there flaming 
and crippled aeroplanes poise and flutter 
helplessly downward. Frequent collisions 
occur, some by accident, some deliber- 
ately contrived. 

Darting, diving, circling, and swoop- 
ing, the combatants separate and mingle 
again. At the outskirts of the tumult 
individual duels are in progress. Here 
and there escaping Fokkers are being 
rapidly overhauled by the speedier 
Nieuports. On another side a Spad is 
surrounded by a circle of Albatros ma- 
chines and the death stroke is about to 
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fall. Suddenly the Spad leaps up and 
over in a quick loop-the-loop and comes 
out behind his pursuers, pouring into 
them a stream of bullets as he flattens 
out his course. Here another, sur- 
rounded and apparently doomed, sud- 
denly drops into a tail-spin and sinks 
rapidly down from the swirling pack of 
enemies. 

Manceuvering for position, two ene- 
mies fly side by side. Suddenly out of the 
blue comes a darting Sopwith; the 
leaden hail pierces the top plane and 
crumples up the German pilot in his 
seat. 

Propellers are broken, wings are shot 
away, engines are struck and disabled. 
Machine after machine separates from 
the revolving mass and glides or tumbles 
to earth. 

No account of the score 
mated by either side. No means of com- 
munication exist between friends or 
enemies in this hellish roar. Reckless of 
formation or position, the air-fghters 
dive and shoot, then climb back again 
to the center of the gigantic whirlpool, 
standing on tail to pour in another vol- 
ley through the floor of the enemy aero- 
plane overhead. 

Outnumbered, outclassed, and out- 
fought, the Germans remaining volplane 
down to escape. Some are driven into 
French territory. Some voluntarily sur- 
render, some are able to get away. 

Now the barrier is no longer insur- 
mountable even to our inf: intry. E nemy 
artillery is silenced and their troops con- 
fined to dugouts by our aeroplane-di- 
rected shells. Their rear communications 
have been cut. Their supplies of food, 
munitions and men have ceased. 

From St.-Quentin to Arras, from Arras 
to the North Sea, the aeroplane fleet 
repeats its gigantic manceuver. Six 
months are required to permit Germany 
to rebuild her air squadrons. 

But six months will see the last ves- 
tiges of the great barrier swept clean. 
Six months will see another American 
fleet, double its former size, produced 


can be esti- 


from the home of Darius Green and his 
Flying Machine. 
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BY WILBUR 
fy % HE younger man hated 
ps) rR yee 544 the older with a passion 
( OD which sometimes 
5) | showed in a deep suffu- 

sion of his smooth, 
bs To a8 apple - red cheeks, al- 
2S “f= though he would never 
h: ive es it as hatred because of 
his innocence, his incredible and appall- 
ing west-of-Canada_sinlessness. He 
never marveled. To the pure all things, 
even the river jungles of British Guiana, 
are as God intends—that is to say, mat- 
ter of fact. 

Then, too, Pawling believed in the 
brotherhood of man. 

Clymer did not believe in the brother- 
hood of man. He may have had notions 
once upon a time, for he, too, had been 
reared in the west of Canada (where the 
cocoa estate of Holy Trinity was owned, 
and by most respectable people). But 
now he had been out here for upward of 
eleven years, a long time for a white 
man to be in the bush. If he had any 
faith left him, it was his one abiding 
belief, fed from time to time by premoni- 
tions, that the bats would get him—that 
is to say, when his hour struck. It would 
be some night when he should be too 
drunk to let down the bed-nets, and 
when Tung, the Chinese house-boy, 
should forget. He was growing stouter 
of late and quite purple, and his left leg 
would not always behave, but this did 
not worry him much, for the reason he 
knew it was to be the vampire bats. He 
could hear them flitting in the room 
every night. 

Sometimes he hated his new subaltern 
and sometimes he didn’t. He could not 
be depended upon in an emotional way. 
Lying in his hammock on the veranda of 
an evening, after he had swallowed his 
tenth or his twelfth swizzle, he would 
break out in a thick, meaty passion: 

“Why, in the name of God? That’s 
all | ask—why? When I’ve been so 
good all these years. I’ve sweat blood. 
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I’ve made ’em all rich up there, Pawling, 
rotten rich, the whole of *em. And then 
to pay me, what do they send me? Eh? 
They send me out a mewling, puling, 
white-livered son of a prayer-meeting 
rat like you. You! God! Say, listen. 
I give you my word of honor, Pawling, 
you make me sick. Sick! D’y’ hear? 
Sick! Damn it! Why couldn’t they go 
the whole job and send me down a 
woman and be done with it? A white 
woman! Eh? That’s the question I 
want you to answer me. For God’s 
sake, Pawling, open your mouth once! 
Say something!” 

Sometimes, veering as far toward the 
other pole, he would lurch from his ham- 
mock with tears in his eyes to slap Paw- 
ling on the back. 

“You’re a white man, Pawling! A 
white man, by God! A white man.... 
I’m awhite man. We’re two white men, 
d’y’ understand, Pawling, old fellow? 
Like brothers! And devil take all the 
niggers and coolies and Chinamen on the 
river—we hold ’em in our hand! White 
men, d’y’ understand, Pawling? Shoul- 
der to shoulder, eh?” 

And whether it was the one or the 
other, the younger man’s cheeks and 
forehead grew dark with blood. Dim 
lusts surged through his brain—an im- 
pulse to kick Clymer’s stomach—the 
desire to sink his nails in the plum- 
colored pulp beneath Clymer’s eyelids. 
His mouth filled with saliva, and he had 
to spit several times into the poinsettias 
beyond the railing. Never by any 
chance did he reply. He kept his hands 
in his pockets and his eyes on the river. 

The river exercised a peculiar fascina- 
tion over his mind, a fascination which 
he would not have owned. By night, 
sliding soundlessly under the mists that 
swallowed the farther jungle, one cool, 
sulphurous pencil-mark of the moon 
perhaps showing where the surface lay; 
by day a vast, amber-colored, moving 
floor, marred only by the arrowing ripple 
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of a tapir, or a crocodile asleep, or by a 
gold-boat far out on the flood, passing 
down to the faint, barbaric 
the black paddlers—by day or by night, 
as he watched the river, Pawling fell 
prey to an illusion. It seemed no longer 
the broad plain of water that moved; 1 
was rather he himself that moved, he 
and the front compound and the cocoa- 
sheds and the thatched roofs of the 
East-Indians, drawn slowly, by some 
occult and irresistible power, upward 
and upward, hour by hour, effortless, 
helpless, away from the clean salt 
waters of the earth into the maw of the 
equator, full of fevers and creepers and 
hanging serpents. 

He had a horror of snakes. It was 
his one weakness. Each night he looked 
under his bed, and he was always seeing 
big fellows in the dark, hanging head 
down from the branches of the cocoa- 
trees. Once or twice, unable to resist 
the shivering desire, he discharged his 
shot-gun at one of those heads, and 
brought down a ripe cocoa-pod for his 
powder. He made nothing of this spir- 
itual malady. 


\s for his queer feeling about the 


river, he did for that by telling himself 


that he liked the river. He liked it, he 
said, because it knew where it was going 
and went there, and nothing could stop 
it or swerve it from its course. He liked 
the same thing about himself. He hated 
sham, and he could see through it with 
a pitiless eye. He knew that when men 
went to pieces in the tropics it was 
simply because the tropics was an ac- 
cepted excuse for going to pieces. Bush 
fever, as a rule, was a matter of too much 
gin in swizzles. He had many theories, 
wholesome, and informed by an austere 
optimism. One of his theories was that, 
viewed from the other end of eternity, 
Badhoor, the seller of Indian hemp in 
the coolie range, was as good a man as 
Clymer—or as himself. ; 

He sat on a green-sap log beside the 
street of the coolie range and stared at 
the river. It was full of the sunset sky, 
gold, with streaks of lilac. Unfamiliar 
odors attacked his nostrils—curry and 
sandalwood, goat dung, the 
strange supper-pots. Liquid syllables 
came to his ears: “Salaam, sahib! 
Yes, sahib!’ as Clymer moved grum- 
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bling among the huts of mud and wat- 
tles on his business of the fortnightly 
inspection. He might have been struck 
with a certain wonder at finding the 
East here in the West, had he not been 
so suspicious of the emotion of wonder. 
His spirit stayed in its house. Men and 
women passed in a blur across his vision 
—bearded Mohammedans, brown wom- 
en carrying brown babies; Hindu men, 
stooping, silent-footed, emaciated, like 
shadows cast byacandelabrum. Fromthe 
blacks’ range, down by the water’s edge, 
there came the sound of a drum, boom- 


boom - boom - boom! Pawling thought 
about himself and his work. Three 
years in the bush. Two years, nine 


months, and five days more, and then 
he would be going back home to Canada, 
to Toronto and the fat berth in the 
Olice. . .. 

. . s . - 

A coolie girl, standing a few yards 
away on the other side of the road, made 
a silhouette on the golden mat of the 
river. Pawling’s gaze included her, as it 
included the pale little zebu cow grazing 
to the left, and Tung, the house-boy, to 
the right, sitting cross-legged under a 
platform of bamboo and playing tricks 
with a green cocoanut. She was very 
young, fourteen, perhaps. Her ankles 
and legs were plump, as were her brown 
arms, naked to the shoulders and laden 
with crude bracelets and bangles of sil- 
ver. Her head-cloth, sweeping in a pure 
curve down her back, across her thigh, 
and up again to the wrist of her left 
arm, lent her an illusion of buoyancy, a 
readiness for flight. Her face, in profile, 
was modeled in the soft, yielding con- 
tours of her race, the lips parted slightly 
to the breath which lifted her bosom in 
visible and uneven pulsations. 

She was watching Tung at his elabo- 
rate play. He was a handsome fellow, 
sinuous, well muscled, with fine, ardent 
eyes under his slanting brows. He 
ignored the girl, and yet he did not 
ignore her. From time to time he shot 
a sidelong glance, making her lower her 
eyes. Once, laying down the cocoanut, 
he placed one hand on his hip and the 
other, flat-palmed, on the crown of his 
head. Then he turned slowly to face 
her, his eyes half closed. Her hand flut- 
tered to her young breast and she 
seemed unable to look away. 
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[he small pantomime was lost on 
Pawling. In his eves, full as they were 
of the reflected sky, she remained but a 


darkish spot, separated from the rest of 


boundary-line 
chief and histori 
preoccupation of art. She was very 
young, and at the time the re was 
about her a maturity His 
thoughts drifted easily from his work to 
Some day he would marry. 


He would marry a girl, probably, whom 


the universe by that 
which has been the 


Same 
singulat 


its re ward. 


he did not yet know. She would be 
quite young—younger, at any rate, than 
he She would be plump, but not too 


plump, and she would have brown hau 
and white arms. They would take a 


house in Toronto, with a lawn and a 
garden. She would have babies. 
He was dimly aware of Clymer’s voice 


somewhere, ‘Not bad! I give 
vou my word of honor!” 

He remained engrossed in the golden 
vista and the train of thought which it 
induced. She would have very dark 
brown hair, soft to the touch. 
Clymer’s voice was louder and more in- 
sistent: 

se Not } 1d! 
give you my 

Pawling looked up. Then he got up 
and stood stiff and straight on_ his 
meager, pipe-clayed legs. Heat came 
out of the sun-baked earth and ran over 
him in a wave, striking fire to his neck 
and jaws and upward across his face. 

Clymer ran on with a venomous de- 
light: ‘‘You’re a smooth beggar. You’re 
a smooth Christian beggar, Pawling.” 

He stood with his stomach thrust out, 
his arms akimbo, his finger-tips meeting 
in the small of his back, his head tilting 
now to one side and now to the other in 
a heavy, bird-like estimation of the 
young hgure road. A smile 
moved his lips, sarcasm giving way to a 
kind of paternal indulgence. 

“All right. But 


saying: 


Not half bad! I say! I 


across the 


look-a-he re, W ho is 


she? Hang take it! ...4I1 say, ugly 
chap! You! What’s your name, eh? 
Badhoor? Yes, ves, | remember now. 
| remember you well, Badhoor. Listen, 


Badhoor, have you ever heard of praedai 

arceny? No? Well, they’ll tell vou 

what it means one day in the Demerara 

Sessions if you don’t stop your cCocoa- 

poaching. Keep looking at me! That’s 
Vor. CXXXVI N 813.—54 
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right. . . . But just something 
else. You’ll observe that Pawling Sahib 
has been looking at the bit of brown over 
there. Tell me, Badhoor, what’s she 
called? Eh? What house? Eh? Come, 
come r 

Pawling wanted to turn quietly and 
walk away up the hill to the house. 
But, after all, it didn’t matter enough. 
He was not with Clymer. 
He had a moment of imagination. Here 
he was, and then there lay a vast, deep 
gulf, and there on the other side, very 
small, was Clymer. He folded his hands 
behind his back and looked at Badhoor. 
The seller of has/ was an old, lean 
man with a big head and a gray beard. 
His legs protruded from his soiled loin- 
cloth as black and thin as a wading- 
bird’s, and, like a wading-bird, he stood 
on one foot, with the sole of the other 
resting on the inner face of the opposite 
thigh. When he closed his evelids, as he 
did from moment to moment, he seemed 
but to veil his eyes, like an owl. 

** Protector of the Poor,’’ he mumbled. 

Clymer began to bellow. ‘‘ Poor! Will 
you hear that—poor! Selling hasheesh 
to all the wormy beggars in Holy Trinity 
and poaching cocoa into the bargain. 
Poor! But see here, | asked you a ques- 
tion!”’ 

“Salaam, sahib, ves. Yes. She—she 
is called Léah, sahib. Yes, sahib. But 
as the sahib sees, and as Pawling Sahib 
sees, she is nothing a poor, ugly child 
of a dung-bitten cow-belly—”’ 

He veiled his eyes and 
standing on his one 


now, 


even angry 


remained 
lean leg, dry, mo- 
tionless, removed into another country. 
The bones of his chest betraved no 
breath. The gold had gone out of 
the river and the sky, leaving the 
world to float in the violet-gray liquor of 
dusk. 

Clymer’s 
like tiny balloons, 
their lids. He was not used to recelving 
advice in the ranges. 

**Well, | am damned!” 

Badhoor was shaken. He put down 
his other foot ‘Salaam, sahib, Pro- 
tector of the Old! I—I am a poor man, 
sahib, and she has no beauty. The sahib 
would not give two claps of the hands 
for her, sahib. She is my wife, sahib, 
these three days. Salaam, sahib, Pro- 
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Pro- 


tector of the Innocent, and sahib, 
tector of the Poor!” 


It was late. Pawling stood motionless 
in the shade of the last drying-shed, his 
head and neck thrust out from the pale- 
blue collar of his pajamas, the pupils of 
his eyes, confused by the moon patterns 
among the cocoa-trees, dilating moment 
by moment. With an absurd, elaborate 
caution he brought his gun up toward 
his shoulder. It was a fine weapon, a 
fine, twelve-gauge, repeating shot- -gun 
with his name-plate on the stock, given 
him at parting by his fellow-members in 
the Highditch Club. ... He = stared 
with one eye along the blue moon-fire on 
the barrel. 

[he recoil stung his collar-bone; his 
ears were deafened; smoke made a white 
cloud before his eyes. He let all the 
breath out of his lungs with a grunt and 
felt better, as if a spring had been re- 
leased. And, after all, it was only an- 
other cocoa-pod. He could see it still 
hanging there on the lowermost branch 
of the third tree down, with a piece bit- 
ten out of the side. A jaguar coughed a 
mile away down-river, and off in the 
back-bush a troop of red howlers was 
swinging through the branches. He 
heard them in the hush following the 
gun-shot. It seemed silly to remain 
standing here. 

And yet he did not wish to return to 
the house—not until Clymer had gone 
to bed. He had stood about all he could 
of that. Up beyond the sheds and the 
compound he could hear the befuddled 
voice even now, carrying on to an empty 
chair an interminable, drunken rigma- 
role. No, he would not go back, on any 
account. He 
what he might do to Clymer or say to 
Clymer. All the evening, till he had 
broken away, it had hung on his tongue 
to cry out: “You smut! You disgusting, 
drunken sm ut!” No, he would not go. 

\ sudden rain fell upon him while the 
moon still shone; one of those crystal 
peltings of the dry season which he had 
been warned to avoid as he would avoid 
Che night was heavy and hot; 
the rain-drops were hot, too, but after- 
ward the evaporation from his clinging 
pijyamas lowered his pulse and soothed 
his nerves. He felt better, very much 


pe 1SONn. 





was afraid of himself, of 
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better. Clymer must have turned in 
now, for his voice was no longer audible. 

Pawling went back between the sheds 
and across the pegging-ground. On the 
compound, streaked with the shadows of 
cabbage-palms, he passed Tung, the 
house-boy. He turned to look after 
him; the Chinese, at the lower end of the 
compound, had done the same. For a 
moment their eyes met across the 
streaks, and then, making a sign of re- 
spect, the house-boy stole away down- 
hill in the direction of the coolie range. 
[It meant nothing to Pawling. 

Clymer had not retired, after all. As 
Pawling mounted the long steps to the 
veranda, a voice powerful and turgid 
came out of the depths of the hammock, 
resuming the threadbare burden: 

‘“*Bu’—bu’ she’s not black, y’ 
stan’—not black—like 
No, no, no! White, 


un’er- 
a nigger-black. 
Pawlin’, white. 


Not white, y’ un’erstan’. No, no—but 
white. Ary—Aryan. Tha’sit. Aryan. 
Cha’s what I been tryin’ to— Funny! 
b , oe” 

Member g’ography. Aryan, white. 


White enough, anyway. 
raphy—” 

Pawling raised on his toes and spat 
over the railing into the poinsettias. His 
neck-cords throbbed with a dull pain. 

“Good night,” he said, and would 
have passed into the house had not Cly- 
mer, upending suddenly in his ham- 
mock, detained him. There is no telling 
what the man had it in his muddled 
brain to say, for the touch of Pawling’s 
damp nightclothes sent him off on a 
fre sh tack. 

‘“Soppin’ wet! Oh, my God! Stand- 
in’ in rain. Fever—come down—fever— 
Die! Oh, my God! Young man—young 
white man—dead—dead as a—a door- 
nail! Oh, my God!” He began to weep, 
fat tears coursing down his fat cheeks. 
“Dead! Young white man dead as a 
a door-nail!” In a sudden excess of 
compassion he staggered up and flung 
his huge, soft arms about Pawling’s neck, 
bearing him down, sobbing, “‘ Must take 
care o’ young white man—like father- 
like father an’-—an’—son—”’ 

Pawling fought with his teeth and 
nails and knees, smothered with flesh, 
sickened with stinking breath, making 
strange noises in his throat, panting, 1n- 
coherent. He was free, without quite 


*"Member g’og- 
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knowing how, and Clymer was down on 
the floor, a soft mountain of remorse, 
wailing over and over again that he had 
been a voung man himself ence upon a 
time—a voung man like Pawling—a 
oung white man. 

Pawling stood quite still with his 
knuckles pressed to his cheeks. For the 
rst time since he had come into the 
\ breath of 
ice blew over him and he shivered. His 
whole frame was racked with shivering. 
His teeth pounded together. 

““Y- “5-5 y- - 


tropics he was cool—cold. 


\nd then he ran, shuddering with the 
cold, into the dark of his own room. 

He Was sorry he had said that when 
he found Clymer dead next morning, 
‘*dead as a door-nail,” in truth, lying on 
his back on his bed with his arms 
stretched out and his mouth open. 

It Is Strange, as he stood the re in the 
dawn, with the chamber sweeping in dim 
circles about the fever of his head—it 1s 
Strange that he was conscious of ho 
touch of the irony of things. Clymer’s 
hour had struck on the night of his 
prophecy, the night when he had been 
too drunk to arrange the bed-net, and 
when Tung had been about anothet 
business, and vet there was no mark of 
in incision on him, not one. Somewhere, 
deep under the rolling fat of his skull, a 
tiny vessel had given away with an 
infinitesimal “pop,” and the vampires 
had left him to lie in peace, with his 
naked stomach confronting the ceiling 
and his mouth fallen open. 

Pawling was thinking that it was too 
bad hehimselfhad said whathehad. The 
irony of that did not escape him—that he 
should have kept his silence so long, only 
to break it at last when a single moment 
more would have been enough. 

Be yond the veil of his bodily discom- 
fort he was conscious of three emotions 

remorse for having ( illed the man a 
‘smut,’ horror of the presence of the 
body, and the sense of an awful isolation. 
He thought of the miles. A window 
opened in a by-chamber of his brain, 
showing him the miles—the river miles, 
crawling between the hot jungles, down 
and down; the estuary miles, a thin 
liquor of mud stretching without end, 
sweat, mosquitoes, a fetor of swamp- 


mé 


lands; the sea miles, pleasant miles, 
days and nights and weeks built of blue 
miles cast on the reckoning; the miles by 
train, the wheat-fields, towns, lakes, the 
1ight stops, cinders in the blanket folds, 
voices of trainmen outside the transom 
miles, miles, thousands upon thousands 
of miles over which the tidings of a death 
in exile would creep very slowly—almost 
as slowly as if he were as far away from 
the world as the sun, wher eve rvthing 
was burning up in molten fire—blistering 

hot on the neck and cheeks and be 
hind the ears. . lung, the house- 
boy, came running on his soft wicket 
soles to pick him up 

He refused to be ill. He was not a 
drinking man, not at all the sort to be 
bowled over by a touch of tropical rain. 
It was all bosh. He swore at the China 
boy for interfering with him and with 
his indomitable purpose strange broth- 
el-house oaths which had never before 
passed his lips O! sullied his mind. 
They got him into his bed. 

It was high day when he opened his 
eves, for he could sce the sun streaking 
the shutters with white threads. He 
watched the flies. They came in through 
the sun-streaks and flew across his room 
and straight away across the big room 
beyond, and turned there and disap- 
peared through the doorway into Cly- 
mer’s room. He remembered, with a 
grunt of loathing. At the sound, a 
white-clad negro appeared beside his 
bed, McCarthy, the under-manager. 
“Yes, sir?” 

is Che fie S$ ‘| he body ae 

“Quite right, sir.’ The man spoke 
in the respe ctful west London accents of 
the black colonial. ‘It was removed 
last evening, SIr. | took the liberty 
You were indisposed, sir.”’ 

“Last evening? Oh ves—I see. Last 
evening.” 


“Ves, sir. If you will be so good as to 
rest easy, sir. lhe doctor from New 
Roordam Estate should hye here by 
night. I sent Quigley down-river with 


” 


four paddlers, sir, and they should 
“Doctor? Why the doctor? I’m all 
right. I tell you I’m all right.” 
“Surely, sir, surely. Capital, sir! The 
China bov 1s here, sir, 
woman ts looking out. 


‘| he man rece de d. 


and Quigl v's 
Thank you, sir.” 


lung s eves were 
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watching somewhere, not unkindly, not 
kindly, not anything. The wide, brown, 
merciful hand of Quigley’s woman came 
hovering to blot out the world. 

There came an evening when he was 
himself again. His brain swept 
clean of the mists which had led him 
groping and stumbling through the 
hours, and a divine, cool languor lay 
upon his body. He was himself, and yet 
he was not himself. It was as 1f a husk 
had been stripped from him, leaving 
him naked to all the poignant percep- 
tions of reality, 


wonde Ee. 


was 


Propped in his chair on the veranda, 
he sat in judgment upon Badhoor, the 
hemp-seller, who had been taken red- 


handed at last among the trees, with half 


a bag of cocoa-be ans still damp from the 
pod His half-closed eyes rested upon 
the East-Indian standing before him, 
erect, unmoving, unmoved, like a figure 
in wood, blackened and emaciated by 
time. More than any thing else, he won- 
dered at himself, sitting in judgment. 
His ears throbbed with the lees of the 
quinine they had given hin, like a drum 
beating without end. From beyond it 
came the voice of the under-manager, 
carrying the indictment forward from 
period to period with his mellifluous pre- 
CISION. 
eye he 
time. ere ves. 
“Tf you might pardon, sir,”” McCarthy 
ventured, “I rightly think it would be 


murmured from time to 


” 


best to send him down-river to the 
Sessions. I doubt, sir, he could put up 
with the flogging. \ strong, well- 


fleshed man now—yes—quite right, sir. 
And after a bit they’re fit for the work 
again. But, as you may see, sir, this 
chap—” 

*“Yes—ves—”’ 

Pawling’s eyes played slowly over the 
naked before him, modeled be- 
tween the counter-fires of the moon on 
the one side, and on the other the faint 
vellow radiance from the lamp burning 
within the house—the intricate, gnarled 
arch of the rib-structure, the muscles 
like sheaves of folded parchment, shad- 
ow-penciled, the sere pectoral muscles, 
the arid subdivisions of the abdominals, 
the caverns eaten under the collar-bones 
and above the crests of the pelvis. 


torso 





a child at the mercy of 


His lips were slightly dry and _ his 
tongue ran over them. He had never 
seen a man flogged. He had seen the 
flogging-post, down beyond the com- 
pound, but he had never seen a naked 
man tied to it with his arms about it and 
his wrists bound together with a thong, 
making one shadow with the post on 
the dust. He was wondering what sort 
of a sound the lash would make, in the 
air, and when it struck; what sort of a 
mark it would leave on bone structures 
and on muscles like sheaves of folded 
parchment; what color the mark would 


be, at the instant, and later Say an 
hour. 

His lips were dry again. He licked 
them. Then he discovered that he was 


shivering from head to foot, and, run- 
ning his hand over his eyes, he cried out: 

“What the devil, McCarthy! I tell 
you I’m tired out. To-morrow! I say 
I'll think it over to-morrow! Now, now! 
That’s enough!” 

A wave of disgust swept over him. 
He closed his eyes tight to be rid of 
Badnoor and his naked whip-meat. He 
heard them moving off, down the steps, 
across the compound, the negro’s cow- 
hide alpargatas slapping softly on the 
dust long after the East-Indian’s foot- 
falls had merged with the silence of the 
night. 

But this silence of the night was not a 
silence. When he had been alone with 
it a few moments it began to touch the 
raw of his perception with its myriad 
The mist rising in the river 
valley was woven with fine threads of 
sound—the snarl of a kill in the farther 
jungle, the single, hushed wailing of a 
poor-me-one, the cumulative impact of 
a hundred thousand twigs falling simul- 
taneously upon the forest floor. A breeze, 
moving the “women’s tongues”’ at the 
corner of the veranda, set the long pods 
to whispering. The only things silent 
in the tropical night were the serpents 

fat gray adders, bushmasters coiled in 
the poisonous dark beneath the leaves, 
pythons, their bodies making no sound 
on the tree-trunks or across the stems 
of swaying grasses. . . . Pawling lifted his 
voice: 

“TI say—Tung! 
Tung! I say—are you there? 


> 


—directly : 


voices. 


Bring me my gun. 
My gun 
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And then, when the boy had come with 
the weapon, his shrinking eagerness to 
be abroad with the moonlit serpents was 
not a match for the languor of his body 
and mind, and, letting the gun rest 
against the railing, he lay back again and 
listened to the night. 

\ drum was beating in the coolie 
range just below, a shallow drum with- 
out resonance—putt-putt-putt—with a 
Hindu violin whining into the rhythm 
for a moment and out again, an orches- 
tration incredibly nerve-strung and van- 
quished and acquiescent. The violin 
ceased. By and by the drum itself was 
quiet, and very faintly through the 
palm fronds the voices of women came 
up the hill to Pawling’s ears, softly 
modulated, alien, mysterious, bringing 
him to a strained attention, lifted on an 
elbow. He did not realize that he was 
holding his breath till the heart pound- 
ing against his ribs began to pain, and 
then he let it out with a half-scared, 
“What the devil!” 

He sank back and turned his face the 
other way. He thought of the girl he 
Was going to marry in the far-away 
north, in the far-away future; the girl 
he had never seen and of whom he knew 
only that her eyes and hair were to be 
dark brown and her neck and arms of a 
warm, creamy whiteness. Curious and 
pleasurable speculations floated through 
his mind. He thought of the coolie girl 
he had seen that evening by the river. 
It seemed a very long time—at the other 
end of memory. He could not think 
precisely how she had looked. Casting 
back, he was blinded by the sheen of the 
water, a round apple of vision against 
which she was but a darker core, escap- 


ing him when he tried to take hold of 


her with his eyes, fading out upon the 
gold, or retaining substance, but flowing 
into a hundred dissolving silhouettes, 
queer, blurred, womanish shapes. : 
She was so young and yet so oddly ma- 
ture, and she was the wife of Badhoor. 
He had never seen a man flogged 
a naked old man. . . . He lifted sudden- 
ly on his hands, for he imagined he had 
heard footsteps beyond the railing. 
The compound seemed empty at first 
sight, save for the black stripes of the 
palms running away from the moon. 
When his eyes had grown more accus- 


g 


tomed he saw the hemp-seller, strangely 
mutilated by the shadows, perching on 
one bird-like leg at the farther edge of 
the black-and-white pattern, his beard 
sunk in his neck, his forearms crossed 
over his breast, motionless, dry, unques- 
tioning. 

But it was not Badhoor who had 
aroused him. It was some one on the 
steps, mounting toward the veranda. 
Pawling breathed through his mouth. 
The soft, laggard footfalls came nearer 
across the floor and stopped. When he 
turned his head he saw the girl called 
Léah standing at the foot of his chair, 
her head bowed slightly, her forearms 
crossed over her bosom, motionless, un- 
questioning, divided between the chill of 
the moon and the warm flame of the 
lamp within the house. 

Pawling swallowed. He opened his 
lips and closed them again three or four 
times. It was absurd. ‘‘What are you 
—what Why are 

It was absurd. He did not want to be 
taken for a fool, and yet he was a fool, 
for it should be a simple matter to tell 
her to go away; it could be done in two 
words, or one word—*‘Go!”’ 

He lay back with his fingers locked 
behind his neck and continued to stare 
at her, still breathing heavily through his 
mouth. Fora moment his mind skipped 
and he seemed not to be looking at her, 
but ata hoardinginanew town among the 
wheat-helds—-peeping covertly under 
his cap across a little waste of cans and 
ashes at a scene in colors advertising 
Turkish cigarettes—swinging his school- 
books as he lagged past, his senses 
afloat in dim, ecstatic chambers veined 
with ice and flame. The flame was 
on his face. . . . He became aware of 
Tung, the house-boy, crouching in the 
shadow beyond Clymer’s hammock, 
where he had come without any sound, 
and he flung a hand at him, savage with 
irritation: 

“Get out of this! Hear me—what | 
say? You, I mean! Good God! Why 
why—why good God! What d’you 
think 

It was monstrous, this intrusion. It 
was an incredible outrage, this gratui- 
tous hanging-about of a serving-man. 
Pawling felt that he could kill him as he 
would kill a sand-fly stinging his neck. 
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He continued to glower and expostulate, 
“Why boy retreated 


to the house and beyond his sight. 


good G 7 as the 


(sronine tor something Ol other ot 


I }I 


vhich he felt the need, he found it 1n self- 
pit Just then he made the discover 
that ( rld had cast hin the 
neople he knew, the civilization and the 
ide of his vouth. Once more his imag 
ran over the tale of the miles, 

I ne, with i certain obs ure ividity 
train miles, the thousands upon 
th ytIS inds ot blue Sea miles, the rivel 


He felt himself obliterated by space, for 


gotten by all to whom he might perhaps 
have been important Phe thought 


came to him that eve lymer, purple, 


eak-legged Clymer, by the very act of 


dving, had cast him out Lhe warm 
sweet, heavy air of the river-bush en 
folded the exile. He leaned forward 
and spoke to the girl 


Look at me,” he said. 

He saw her eves lifted, dull with 
youth, acquiescent, lamb-like. 
si a He began to 
stammer, not knowing how to finish. 
“Aren't r 

Her houlders drew toget he r, and her 
eves, abashe d that the sahib should take 
the trouble to address her, sought his 


boots She 


\ren’t you Vou 


vou atraid—of—ot me 


seemed in doubt as to 
whether she had been commanded to 
smile for the sahib; her lips curved 
nervously and drew straight again. Het 
whole gesture, making a mole-hill out of 
this mountain of his youth, attacked his 
integrity as a subtle and potent wine. 

‘Look at me ‘a he whispered. His 
teeth were chattering. ‘‘Look at me, | 

bie 

She did as he bade with the incor- 
and then 


ruptible docility of a machine, 
her eves drifted back again to the lighted 
doorway and remained ther« s if fasct- 
n ited, her bosom lifting the tight jacket 
of lame-color in visible and uneven pul- 
Sations. 
Pawling opene d his mouth, a 1d tl en, 
thout spe aking, he closed it gain. 
His face changed color, becoming mot- 
tled and sickl He leaned forward in 
! hair, quietl sf s hi vuld, but 
he could not see Letting himself back 


vain, he reac he d out and t ok the shot 
eun in his hand. After a moment he 


t te his feet. When he had reach | 
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half-way to the open door a fit of shiver- 
ing seized him, so that he had to cling 
with both hands to the heavy gun, and 
a cry broke from his lips: 

“Tung! Go! If yvou’re there 
awa out of that room—out of 
house yuick! For God’ inl”? 

\ shadow flickered across a farther 
wall, ind he heard a door opened and 


1 I > 
1. iears of revulsion poured down 


et 


o 
t 


he 


CIOS¢ 


his cheeks 
‘Heavens!’ he whispered. ‘What 
was | Heavens!” 
He saw the girl in a mist, shaken out 
1 


of the apathy of her generations, staring 
at him and his tears. He saw the flowing 
contours of her neck and her brown 
shoulder, the golden star-ring in her left 
jewels of her arms and 
ankles dull in the moonlight; with his 
breath he took in the faint, mingled 
exhalations of her clothing, musk, and 
\merican rose-water. Sinking down on 
the foot of the chair, he buried his face 
in his hands. 


nostril, the he avy 


"> 


**Go away he said. *} OI God’s 
sake, PO away r" 
He h 


across the boards. He had been drawn 


eard het bare soles retreating 


back from the edge of a precipice, and 
his whole racked nervous fabric cried out 
for the opiate of prayer. Under the 


ecstasy of his redemption the de vil Was 


made flesh for him in the likeness of 


Clymer, leering between benignant, pur- 
ple lids and reiterating: *‘ White—Aryan 
Aryan White h—anyhow—’”” 
He thrust his hands away and opened 
his eyes to be rid of that insidious can- 
vassing, and found himself staring at the 
place on the boards where she had stood. 
The silence oppressed him. The wall of 
the dark hemmed him in. He listened 
to the blood throbbing in his ears like a 
barbaric drum, boom-l -boom-boom, 
like a drum beating from the heart of a 
waiting and breathless night, ‘‘F 
} | rat . 7 r . ied 
He got to his feet and strained his eves 
across the maze of the compound, but 
she was not there. Che empty dust 
mocked him. . .. She had gone very 
quickly. The thought came to him that 
she must have run, and after that he 
wondered whether she would have run 
from him had he been Tung, the | 


hOuse=- 
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boy, the indentured servant, cleaning 
slops at three shillings the month. His 
face grew sick again with jealousy; a 
blotch of white showed on one cheek as 
if he had been slapped; his hands wrung 
the iron barrel of the gun. 

He stood quite still, listening. After 
a moment he turned his eyes downward 
and to the nght, but he could not see 
through the thick tent of the poinsettias. 

He went down the steps with an ab- 
surd and elaborate care. <A thin froth 
gathered on his lips and he pause d twice, 
long enough to brush it away with the 
back of his hand. Gaining the dust at 
the bottom, he turned toward the cornet 
of the house to the right and stood with 
his feet planted far apart and his head 
thrust forward on his neck. 

When the house-boy saw him standing 
there he took his hands from the girl’s 
head, where they had been resting qui- 
etly, palms down, and ran out across the 
compound. He was a strong fellow and 
he ran swiftly through the barred light, 
flickering between the sights on the gun- 
barrel like a fgure on a worn-out cire- 
matograph film. 

he compound was full of thunder. 
The smoke made beautiful flowers for 
Pawling, blooming one after another in 
the moonlight. He whispered nonsensi- 
cal things between the shocks which 
bruised his shoulder with an exquisite 
violence. 

When he was done, strangely, he felt 
no horror, no remorse, but rather as if 
a spring had been released. He seemed 
born again, into another country. He 
turned his back on the compound and 
walked toward the girl, who stood quite 
still, awaiting him, her hands folded 
against het bosom. 


I met this man Pawling in the second 
war year. He had been down to Deme- 
rara to offer himself for a commission in 
the local forces, but the examiners had 





turned him back on account of his heart 
and _ his legs. At the estate of Holy 
Trinity he was an agreeable and tireless 
host, making me more than comfortable. 
When I protested, he protested in turn, 
telling me with a rare smile that it was 
a pleasure to see a white man on the 
river. He was growing rather stout and 
puffy, but, as I had heard it said in 
Demerara, and as he told me himself, he 
had ““sent a powel of bean down that 
river, first and last.” 

During the evening, which we spent 
on the veranda, I asked him if he had 
ever thought of going home. 

“T used to,” he said. “I used to. 
Yes.” He lay in silence for a few mo- 
ments, watching the river. ‘‘Only it’s 
hard to get any body out here—anybody 
ht for it, | mean—a young fellow that 
will shake down into the berth. It’s 
not for all. I had a young chap from 
Vancouver two seasons ago afraid of 
snakes—’’ He was silent again. ‘“‘] 
was afraid of ’ern myself once,” he re- 
sumed, preoccupied with memory, “like 
Adam, | suppose. ... | got over it, 
though—like Adam, I suppose.” 

After a little he clapped his hands 
and, when the mulatto house-boy came 
on his silent feet, asked me again if | 
wouldn’t “have one.” 

“No?” he echoed, absent-mindedly. 
“Well Cheer-o!”’ 

He carried his liquor well. He re- 
peated that it was a pleasure to have a 
white man about—a young white man 
like myself. When I arose to retire he 
begged me not to go. His speech was 
becoming just a hint congested. He 
didn’t want me to go. He wanted to 
shake hands with me, because, as he 
said, I was white—‘‘damn white’’—and 
so was he. He retained my hand in his 
soft, perspiring grip, and when I took 
it away finally he burst out weeping. 
Even after I had gone into my own room 
I could hear him beyond the shutters. 
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uring the frst vear 
military authorities have not 
Alpes Maritimes. 


; bure aucracy holds 


strict letter of the 


th the hotel proprietors, for the pros- 
Viera depends upon the 


and going of tour- 


in { oC ndarm¢ S 


inless one makes a pt 








Undisturbed 


{) IMS GIBBONS 


think of allowing us to put ourselves out 
one least little bit, and were not thi 


m ids } He would ive 
himself the pleasure of taking the pass 


ports to Mandel u t& be registered and 


stamped In the evening Monsieu 
Adjoint returne | with ad 
In du form l hen he broached the 


subject neal his neart. Wi were a large 
family and would tire of the hotel. Th 
children needed a garden of their ow1 
to play in. Lhe villa We wanted Was 
Waiting for us. It was right n the sea, 
and the view from the terrace well, 
Ve could judge for ourselves to-morrow 
morning. 

This was going a little too fast. The 
obligation of having papers expeditiously 
awanged was a great one, but Wwe did 
not care to spend two or three month 
paying it off. We made an appointment 
for after lunch the next day, in order to 
have the morning to look over villas 
independently. Luckily Monsieur |’Ad 
joint’s villa seemed all that he claimed 
it to be, and before our rendezvous wit! 
him we had decided that the locatio: 
Was ideal. 

From Cannesto Mentone the Riviera is 
cursed with electric tram-lines. Only on 
Cap Martin can you live away from the 
shrieking of wheels around curves and 
the clanging of motormen’s bells. Wi 
were led beyond Cannes to the Corniche 
de l’Esterel by the absence of a tram 
ling We could not get away from th 
railway, however, without abandoning 
the coast Is there any place desirable 
for living purposes in which the railway 
does not obtrude? When choosing a 
country residence, men with families, 
unless they have several motors and 


several chauffeurs, must tick clos« to 


the railway Monsieur |l’Adjoint w: 
showing us the salon of his villa when 
a whistle announced the Vintimille ex 
press He hastened to anticipate thi 


train by reassuring us that t 


deep cut back of the villa and that the 


he re wWaS a 
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road-bed veered away from us just at 
the corner of the garden. It was in the 
neighboring villa that trains were really 
heard. We were to believe him—at that 
moment chandeliers and windows and 
two vases of dried grass on the mantel- 
piece danced a passing greeting to the 
train. Monsieur 
VAdjoint thought 
that he had failed to 
carry the day. But 
we live on a Paris 
boulevard, and know 
that noises are com- 
parative. Vintimille 
expresses were not 
going to pass all the 
time. 

We were glad that 
the railway had not 
deterred us. It was 
good to be right 
above the water. 
Some people do not 
like the glare of sun 
reflected from the 
sea. But they are 
late risers. Parents 
of small children are 
accustomed to wak- 
ing with the sun. On 
the first morning in 
the Villa Etoile the 
baby chuckled early. 
Sun spots were danc- 
ing on the ceiling, 
and she was watch- 
ing them. The 
breakfast on the ter- 
race was no hurried 
swallowing of a cup 
of coffee with eyes 
fixed upon a news- 
paper propped 
against a sugar-bowl. 
The agreement of the day before had 
been tripartite. The proprietor was 
easily satished with bank-notes. But 
the wife had not consented to leave the 
freedom of the hotel until it had been 
solemnly agreed that newspapers were 
to be refused entrance into the Villa 
Etoile, and that watches were not to be 
drawn (even furtively) from waitscoat 
pockets. 

Unless agreements are fortified by 
favorable circumstances and constantly 
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recurring interest, they are seldom lived 
up to. When promises are dithcult to 
keep, where are the men of their word? 
Doing what one does not want to do is a 
sad business. That is why Puritanism 
is associated with gloom. On the terrace 
of the Villa Etoile no man could want to 





FRENCH VILLAS CLIMB THE HILLSIDE 


look at a newspaper or aw atch. \cross 
the Gulf of La Napoule lies Cannes. 
Beyond Cannes is the Cap d’ Antibes. 
Mountains, covered with snow and 
coming down to the sea in successive 
chains, form the eastern horizon. Inland, 
Grasse is nestled close under them. 
Seaward, the Iles de Lérins seem to 
float upon the water. For on Sainte- 
Marguerite the line of demarcation be- 
tween Mediterranean blue and forest 
green is sharp, and Saint-Honorat, dom- 
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inated by the soft gray of the castle and 
abbey, is like a reHlected cloud. 
‘| héeoule 
the viaduct of the 
arches one Can see the 
which an English statesman thought out 
the later phases of British Imperialism. 


Be tween 
railw ay crosses 
" 1 

through the 


golt-course on 


and Cannes the 


Magne. 


THE BRIDGI AT THEOULI 


To the west, the Gulf of La Napoul 
ends in the pine-covered promontory of 
the Esquillon. Except for a very small 
beach in front of the Théoule hotel, the 
coast is rocky. From February to May 
our terrace outlook competed success- 
fully with the war. 

Young and old in Théoule 
make a daily effort to enjoy educational 


have to 
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wondered 
school and church were 
placed on the promontory, a good mile 


and religious privileges. We 
at frst why the 


half from the town; but later 
to re alize that this Was a salu- 


and a 
we Came 
| he climate 1s insidious. 


tary measure, 


A daily 


lazine SS is 
nec de d. | Was glad 
that | volunteered to 


take the 


antidote against 


childre n to 


school at eight and 
two, and go. after 
them at eleven and 
four, and that they 
he ld me to i. In 
orde rto reac h a pass- 
able route on the 
steep wall of rock 
and pine, the road 
built by the Touring 
Club de France 


makes a bend of two 
kilometers in the val- 
ley behind Théoule. 
By taking a_ foot- 
path from the hotel, 
the pedestrian elimi- 
nates the bend in 
minutes. In 
spite of Curves, the 
road is continuously 


hve 


steep and keeps a 
heavy grade until it 
reaches the Pointe 


de l’Esquillon. 

I never tired of the 
four times a day. 
Between the Villa 
Etoile and the town 
was the castle, built 
on the water’s edge. 
After Louis XIV. it 

a became 
tory, and 
stored to its ancient 
dignity only recent- 
ly. | ought not to 
say “dignity,” for 

the restorer was a baron of industry, and 
hisimprovements are distressing. [he en- 
trance to the park created on the inner 
side of the road opposite the chateau is 
the result of landscape dentistry. The 
creator did not find that the natural 
rock lent itself to his fancies, and tilled 
in the hollows with stones of volcanic 
On the side of the hill, fountains 


a soap-tac- 


Was re- 


origin. 








THE GULF OF LA NAPOULE- 


and pools and a truly massive flight of 
steps have been made. Scrawny firs are 
trying to grow where they ought not 
to. Quasi-natural urns overflow with 
captive flowers, geraniums and nastur- 
tiums predominating. Ferns hang as 
gracefully as shirtings displayed in a 
department-store window. Stone lions 
defy, and terra-cotta stags run away 
from, porcelain dogs. There are bowers 
and benches of imitation petrified wood. 

American money may be responsible 
for the chateau garden, but the villas of 
Théoule are all French. Modern French 
artistic genius runs to painting and 
clothes. There is none left for building 
or house-furnishing. French taste, as 
expressed in homes, inside and outside, 
is as bad as Prussian. We may admire 
mildly the monotonous symmetry of 
post-Haussmann Paris. When we get 
to the suburbs and to the provincial 
towns and to summer and winter re- 
sorts, we have to confess that architect- 
ure is a lost art in France. In America, 
especially in our cities, we have regret- 


ACROSS FROM CANNES 


table traces of mid-Victorianism, and 
we have to contend with Irish pol:ticians 
and German contractors. In the sub- 
urbs and in the country, however, where 
Americans build their own homes, we 
have become accustomed to ideas of 
beauty that make the results of the last 
sixty years of European growth painful 
to us. Our taste in line, color, decora- 
tion, and interior furnishing is at hope- 
less variance with that of twentieth- 
century Europe. We admire and we 
buy in Europe that which our European 
ancestors created. Our admiration 
and our buying—is confined strictly to 
Europe of the past. Present-day Eu- 
rope displays German Schmuck from one 
end to the other—and France is no ex- 
ception. 

On the walk to school you soon get 
beyond the chateau and the villas. But 
even on the promontory there is more 
than the dodging of automobiles to re- 
mind one that this is the twentieth 
century. The Corniche de |’Esterel has 
been singled out by the moving-picture 
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men for playing out-of-door scenarios. 
When the sun is shining, rarely 
passes without film-making. lhe man 


al day 


with a Camera has the rising road and 
bends around which the action can enter 
into the scene, the forest up and the 
forest down, the Mediterranean and 





A ROAD HEWN FROM THI 


mountain and island and Cannes back- 
grounds. Automobile hold-ups with pis- 
tols barking, the man and the maid in 
the woods and on the terrace, the villain 
assaulting and the hero rescuing the 
defenseless woman, the heroine jumping 
from a rock into the sea, and clinging to 
an upturned boat—these are common- 
place events on the Corniche de l’Es- 
terel. 

Che world of cinemas and motors does 
not rise early. On the morning walk, 
children and squirrels and birds were all 
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and 
squirrels and birds belong to nature. 
Chere was always time to breathe in the 
forest and the sea and to look across to 


one met. Children go slowly, 


When cartables and 
at the school 
parental responsibility ceased for 
three hours. One had 
the choice of going on 
the 


the mountains. 
uters were handed ovet 


gate 


around point tow- 


ard Travas or down to 
the sea. 
lh « people of 


Cor- 
away, 
the 
has 


that 
miles 


Théoule say 
Sica, SIXT) 


can be seen from 


Esquillon. All One 
to do IS to keep going 
day after day until “‘at- 
mospheric conditions 
are favorable.” The 
Pouring Club has built 
a belvedere at the ex- 
tremity of the Ee squil- 
lon. \rrows On a dial 
indicate the direction of 
important places from 
Leghorn to Marseilles. 
he Apennines behind 
Florence, as well as 
Corsica, are marked as 
within the range of visi- 
bility. The Apennines 
had not been 
vears, but Corsica was 


seen for 


liable to appear at any 
time. The frst day the 
\rtist went with me to 
the Esquillon an oldest 
| die inhabitant said that we 
an had a Corsica day. A 
milkwoman en route 
re ported Corsica in 
sight, and told us to 
hurry. Toward nine o’clock the sun 
raises a mist from the sea, she explained, 
In the belvedere we found a girl without 
a guide-book who had evidently come 
over from Trayas. She was crouched 
down to dial level, and her eyes were 
following the Corsica arrow. She did not 
look up or move when we entered. Min- 
utes passed. There was no offer to give 
us a chance. We coughed and shuffled, 
and the Artist sang ‘The Little Gray 
Home in the West.” I informed the 
Artist —in French—that a specialist had 
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once remarked upon my_ hyperopic 
powers, and that if Corsica were really 
in sight | could not fail to see it. 

Not until she had to shake the cramp 
out of her back did the girl straighten 
up. 

“Corsica is invisible to-day,” she an- 
nounced. 

“Yes,’” I an- 
Swe red, sadly. I n 
minutes ago the mist 
began to come up. 
You know, sun upon 
watel éi \ look in 
her eyes made me 
he sitate és And all 
that sort of thing,” I 
ended, lamely. 

**Nonsense,” she 
said, briskly. She 
surveyed the \rtist 
from mustache to 
cane point and 
turned back to me. 
‘You at least,” she 
declared, ‘‘ are Amer- 
ican, but of the un- 
practical sort. And 
you are as unre- 
sourceful as you are 
ungallant, Monsieur. 
How do l know? 
We ll, you were com- 
plaining about my 
monopolizing the 
dial. There is a map 
on the tiles under 
vour feet, and a com- 
pass dangles useless- 
ly from your watch- 
chain. I wonder, too, 
if you are hyperopic. 
You know which 1s 
the Carlton Hotel 
over there 1n Cannes. 
Fell me how many 
windows there are across a floor.” The 
atmosphere was wonderfully clear, and 
the Carlton stood out plainly, but | 
failed the test. 

Phe girl laughed. I did not mind that. 
When the Artist started in I turned on 
him savagely. “Well, you count the 
Carlton windows,” I said. 

“No specialist ever told me I was 
hyperopic,” he came back. 

| had to save the day by answering 





that I was glad to be myopic just now. 
Who wanted to see Corsica any longer? 
The girl knew interesting upper paths 
on the western side of the promontory. 
She had as much time as we, or rather, 
I must say regretfully, she and the Artist 


had more time than |. For eleven o’clock 





ON THE ISLE ST. MARGUERITI 


came quickly, and I hurried off to fulfil 
my parental duty. The Artist told me 
afterward that there was a fine cuisine 
at the Trayas restaurant. 

I did think of my compass one day, 
for | had sore need for it; but, as gen- 
erally happens in such cases, | was not 
wearing it. Between Théoule and La 
Napoule, the nearest town on the way 
to Cannes, a tempting forest road leads 
back into the valle Vy. \ sign states that 
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a curious view of a mountain peak, 
named after Marcus Aurelius, could be 
had by following the road for half a 
doze n kilometers. It one of the 
things tourists did when they were visit- 
ing the Corniche for a day. Conse- 
quently, when one was staying on the 


Was 


UNDER THESE ROCKS, THE OCTOPI ARI 


Corniche, it was always an excursion of 


the morrow. During the Artist’s first 
week we were walking over to Mande- 
lieu to take the tram to Cannes one 
morming and suddenly decided that the 
last thing in the world for sensible folks 
to do was to go to Cannes on a day when 
the country was calling insistently. We 
turned in at the sign. After we had seen 
the view we thought that it would be 
possible to take a short cut back to 
Théoule. The wall of the valley that 
shut us off from the sea must certainly 
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hill 


Villa 
If, instead of retracing our steps 
toward La Napoule, we kept ahead and 


be the big behind the 


Eroile. 


just 


remembered to take the left at every 
Cross path, we would come out at the 
place whe re the Corniche road made its 
big bend before mounting to the promon- 
tory. It was all so sim- 
ple that it could not be 
otherwise. We 
sure of the 
and _ fairly 


were 
direction, 
sure of the 
distance, since had 
left the motor road be- 
tween [Théoule and La 
Napoule. 

There hour 
and a half before lunch. 
A lumber road followed 
the brook, and the 


Was an 


brook skirted the hill 
beyond which was 
Théoule and the Villa 


Etoile. It was a day to 
swear by, and April 
flowers were in full 


bloom. It was delight- 
ful until we had to con- 
fe SS th: it the hill showe d 
no intention of coming 
down to a valley on the 


left. Finally, at a point 
where a path went up 
abruptly from the 


stream, we decided that 
it would be best to cut 
over the summit of the 
hill and not wait until 


the Corniche road ap- 
peared before us. In 
this way we would 
avoid the walk back 
SAID TO LURK from the hotel to our 
villa, and come. out 


in our own garden. But on the Riviera 
Nature has shown no care in placing 
her hills where they ought to be and in 
symmetrizing and limiting them. They 
go on indefinitely. So did we, until we 
came to feel that we would be like the 
soldiers of Xenophon once we spied the 
sea. But the cry ‘‘Thalassa!’’ was de- 
nied us. Eventually we turned back 
and tried keeping the hill on the right. 
This was as perplexing as keeping it on 
the left had been. A pair of famished 
explorers, hungry enough to eat canned 














THE LITTLE TOWN INLAND FROM MANDELIEI 


tunny-fish and crackers with relish, 
reached a little town inland from Man- 
delieu about seven o'clock that night 
with no clear knowledge of from where 
or how they had come. 

Between the town of Théoule and the 
belvedere of the Esquillon, down along 
the water’s edge, one never tires of ex- 
ploring the caves. Paths lead through 
the pines and around the cliffs. The 





Artist was attracted to the caves by 
the hope of finding \ antage-points from 
which to sketch Grasse and Cannes and 
Antibes and the Alps and the castle on 
Saint-Honorat. But he soon came to 
love the copper rocks, which pine needles 
had dyed, and deserted black and WwW hite 
for colors. When the climate got him 
he was not loath to join in my hunt for 
octopi. The inhabitants tell thrilling 
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stories of the monsters that lurk under 
the rocks at the Pointe de I’Esquillon 
and forage right up to the town. One is 
warned to be on his guard against long 
tentacles reaching out swiftly and _ si- 
lently. One is told that slipping might 
mean more than a ducking. 
villas on the rocks make light of octopi 
stories, and, as local boomers are trying 
to make Théoule a summer resort, it is 
explained that the octopi never come 
near the beach. Even if they did, they 
would not be dangerous there. How 
could they get a hold on the sand with 
some tentacles while others were grab- 
bing you? 

I have never wanted to see any thing 
quite so badly as I wanted to see an 
octopus at Théoule. Octopus hunting 
surpasses gathering four-leaf clovers and 
fishing as an occupation in which hope 
eternal plays the principal role. I 
gradually abandoned other pursuits and 
sat smoking on rocks by the half-day. I 
learned over again painfully the boy- 
hood way of drinking from a bro 0k, and 
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THAT SKIRTS THE HILL 


lay face downward on island stones. 
With the enthusiastic help of my chil- 
dren, | made a dummy stuffed with 
pine cones, and let him float at the end 
of a rope. Never a tentacle, let alone 
octopus, appeared. I had to rest con- 
tent with Victor Hugo’s stirring picture 
in The Toilers of the Sea. 

A plotting wife encouraged the octo- 
pus hunts by taking part in them, and 
expressing frequently her belief in the 
imminent appearance of the oc top1. She 
declared that sooner or later my reward 
would come. She threw off the mask 
on the 1st of May, when she thought 
it was time to return to work. She 
announced to the Artist and me that 
the octopl had gone over to the African 
coast to keep cool until next winter, 
and that we had better all go to Paris 
todothe same. We were ready. Théoule 
was still lovely, and the terrace break- 
fasts had lost none of their charm. But 
one does not linger indefinitely on the 
Riviera unless dolce far niente has be- 
come the principal thing in life. 
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BY ANNE 


@ £ Sg we AoA lH ARLOTTE EBER- 
y gai aS & LIE, her ardent eyes 
RAs like blue flowers in sun- 
=, shine, looked up from 
her footstool to her 
;mother in the judg- 
4 : ws ment-seat above her. 
[he judgment-seat was merely a chaise- 
longue of silvery gray wicker, cushioned 
in a piled fabric of more darkly shim- 
me¢ ring gray, but Charlotte had always 
called it the judgment-seat. It was there 
that Leila Marsh sat to listen to the 
children and the servants, tosweigh their 
problems, adjust their feuds, mete out 
their Figen on the little stand 
beside it, even now, the household ac- 
poe stood waiting in an orderly 
pile. Leila was not an indolent woman, 
despite the chair; but life had taught 
her to conserve the energy that, un- 
watched, unconfined, would long since 
have consumed her along with itself. 

“Well, mother?” The girl kept her 
voice light by a rather apparent effort. 
Her smile was fixed. The flower-like 
blue of her eyes darkened and hardened 

a bright jewel. ‘‘Aren’t vou going to 

v, ‘Bless vou, my children’ ?”’ 

Mrs. Marsh accorded the quotation 
the recognition of a faint smile. “I 
like your Charlie very much,” she con- 
ceded; but, obviously, something: still 
interposed between her and the blessing 
of consent for which her daughter asked. 

“Good!” cried that voung lady with 
a forced Vivacity, designéd to cover a 
certain nervousness. ‘‘And you like me 
very much, and you highly approve the 
holy state of matrimony, so that—”’ 





“Just a minute, dearest.” Leila’s 
hands, white, de lic ate ly cared tor, vet 


withal tragic, had the trick which the 
lf 


hands of the resolutely self-contained 
often have; they sometimes revealed 
the intensities which her face was 
schooled not to obtrude upon her world. 
They did this now; they clasped and 
unclasped nervously; they fluttered as 
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ible 


OHAGAN 


they rested along the wicker arms of the 
chair. “Just a minute, Charlotte. | 

I have never talked to you about your 
father—your own father.” 

“No,” answered Charlotte, suddenly 
colorless, carefully negative, expressing 
neither invitation nor rebuff. 

“T think I must talk to you of him 
now. You—you are like him, very like. 
And he was not a man to find happiness, 
or to give It, In marriage.” 

**Mother, how immoral of you!” cried 
the girl, restive under earnestness. 
“Surely you aren’t going over to the 
theory of ‘the - family - 1S - doomed,’ or 
‘the - family - be - damned.’ or whatever 
they call it? Surely you aren’t going to 
counsel me to—er—the sort of life in 
which my father, presumably, gave and 
found happiness? 

“No.” Leila had always met even 
the crudest of Charlotte’s flippancies 
without other reprimand than coldly 
and completely to ignore them. “I am 
merely trving to say this to you you 
must be sure of yourself, very sure. 
Don’t—how shall I put it inoffensively? 

make any man the victim of your ex- 
perimentation with love. I suffered bit- 
terly in my youth at your father’s 
hands. And that was not all. He suf- 
fered also. Oh ves, he suffe red m a 
thousand ways. He was, of course, 
bored with the scenes I made him at 
first. And he had no taste for inflicting 
pain—he hated to hurt me. That is 
why he preferred to deceive me—”’ 

Charlotte started. In all her twenty- 
one vears she had never known that 
ironic edge, of which her mother’s voice 
was ¢ apab yle, turned homew ard, turned 
upon herself or any intimate association. 
But it was gone as Leila hurried on. 

‘He suffered pr even if not so 
sh; _ sy as 1. And I have no doubt that 
his life would have been much happi - 
much more eS if he had mat 
ried a woman eithes apable of holding 


him or capable F be: wring with his 1 
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” 


fidelities. Wait a minute, Charlotte 
for in the girl’s lifted face interruption 
was imminent. “Let me finish. I have 
never talked to you about him before, 
and I shall not again. But now you are 
old enough to hear me out; you have 
a trained mind; you must listen and 
judge for yourself, make your own deci- 
I don’t expect temptation to 
come to you in such varied or—or such 
vulgar forms as it came to Thurston.” 
Charlotte shrank a little. She had never 
before heard her mother call her father’s 
name. ‘You are a woman, which ts in 
itself a safeguard, at any rate from the 
grosser, more promiscuous dangers. And 
! think—I hope with all my heart—vyour 
upbringing has not made for selfishness 
But you are Uhur- 


SIONS. 


and self-indulgence. 


ston Eberlie’s own daughter. You have: 


his eyes, his mouth, his laugh. His 
avidity for pleasure is in you, his zest 
for change, and some of his hardness 
and some of his charm. Now you un- 
derstand why I want vou to be very sure 
of yourself before you marry Mr. 
O’ Halloran 

She stopped abruptly. She was look- 
ing over her daughter’s thick, 
chestnut hair, out through the thin net 
curtains of her windows toward the 


Wavy, 


lake, heavu ag slow, lead-colored waves, 
save where there flashed a pool of living 
steel from the reflection of the afternoon 
sun pushing strongly through a mass of 
gray clouds. Her eyes were somber and 
stormy like the waters of the lake, and 
shot, too, with a shaft of brilliant light. 
‘| he girl looked long at the absent, hand- 
some face above her, marked the curious 
confession of suffering in the white 
hands outstretched upon the chair. And 
through her selfish shrinking from the 
sight of tragedy, her selfish absorption 
in her own plans, there pierced the 
thought that she, all unconscious, had 
been the daily reminder of the poignan- 
cies that had darkened those eyes, 
shaped those hands. 

“Mother,” she whispered, “how you 
must have hated me!” 

Leila Marsh brought her gaze back 
from the lake. With a sudden melting 
of her glance, she seemed to caress the 
young face uplifted to her in fascination 
and fear. 

**Ah, my dear!” she said. 


“How I 





have loved you!” Then she sprang to 
her feet. She avoided intensities—she 
had had her fill of them long, long ago; 
she wanted no more of them now. 

*"That’s all, Charlotte, dear. I wanted 
to help you to understand yourself be- 
fore you made irrevocable vows to that 
nice boy. For vows are irrevocable, 
however we seem to smash them 

“T’m sure of myself,’ stated Char- 
lotte, briefly, following her mother’s ex- 


ample and getting to her feet. “And 
I do understand myself better—a little. 


And you better—a lot.” 

“That,” replied Leila, smiling, “‘is 
unnecessary, even undesirable. Run 
along now, dear. I’m going to ring for 
Miss Kenney to come and go over the 
books—” _ 

“And I’m engaged? And you'll break 
it to Dad? And to the dear public? 
And Charlie may come down from 
Quentin for the parental benediction?” 

“Yes. Run along, now.” With an 
impulsiveness rare in her relations with 
her children, she leaned forward and 
kissed the girl. 

Yet, when the straight, pliant, young 
figure had disappeared, her hand, out- 
stretched toward the bell in the panel 
beside the door, fell back. She turned, 
and, walking to the window, looked out 
across the broad, leafless boulevard to 
the lake. It was all in sullen shadow 
again, the sun withdrawn from _ the 
leaden welter of waters. With nervous, 
white hands that gave the lie to the 
smooth tranquillity of her brow, she 
caught at the curtain-cord. A shudder 
shook her. 

It was eighteen years since Thurston 
Eberlie had passed out of her life; 
eighteen years since she had first !:nown 
loneliness, anguish, the humiliation of 
a nature weakly clamoring for a 
love withdrawn, and that fierce purpose 
which is the human spirit’s expression 
of its instinct to live. In them, too, she 
had known gratitude, affection, com- 
panionship, the warm revival of the 
capacity for happiness. In them she 
had dared marriage again, had borne 
children, had experienced life, full, sweet, 
orderly—even noble, as lives go. Yet, 
with all that lay between her and that 
day, how its memory, once admitted, 
still had power to tear at her heart! 
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It had been in her dressing-room, that 
final scene in the long list of scenes that 
had punctuated the five years of her 
happiness and torment with the husband 
of her youth. He had been away for a 
fortnight; he had gone to inspect a 
tunnel which his firm was building in 
the Shasta range. He was to have been 
gone five days. Accident, utter and 
wanton but entirely conclusive, had sup- 
plied her with the proof of his com- 
panionship. And, learning that once 
again he had deceived her, derided and 
disgraced her with a trivial amour, she 
had told herself that she had reached the 
limit of her endurance. 

Life had been strong, insistent, in her, 
and she had perceived, as by a revela- 
tion, that with Thurston Eberlie it was 
doomed. ‘To remain with him, to en- 
dure the anger and anguish of his inf- 
delities; to receive him back into her 
heart, her arms, humble, grateful, trem- 
bling with the rapture of reconciliation 
and of hope—only, by and by, to feel 
again the chill and numbness of creeping 
doubt, then the violent fury of cer- 
tainty, then the stoic stiffening of her 
forces to bear a seemly presence in the 
world Oh, to pass through these ter- 
rible alternations of feeling was to kill 
her, heart and soul. The body will not 
long survive the recurrent rages and 
shiverings of its fevers; she knew that 
her spirit could not survive the ravages 
of emotion which existence with Thurs- 
ton implied. And there was in her—no 
more a matter of her choice than was the 
thick, blue-blackness of her hair, the 
vigor of her strong, graceful body, the 
shadowed darkness of her gray eyes; 
no more her choice than these—an in- 
sistence upon life. 

She would have been glad enough to 
die, in spite of Charlotte, cooing to the 
birds from her basket on the piazza out- 
side. Yes, she could have rejoiced in 
death! But hei strong body rejected 
It; it was only her spirit that would die, 
and she would walk the earth a horrible 
thing—a charnel for her own dead being 

unless she escaped from Thurston, 
unless she parted from him forever. She 
recalled the tradition of one of het 
pioneer ancestors who, horribly muti- 
lated by Indians, left by them for dead, 
had managed, stricken as he was, to 


crawl back to the settlement out of 
which he had strayed; had managed to 
mend himself into some semblance of a 
man again, and had died, finally, full of 
years, the sire of a strong race. They 
were tenacious of life, her people. Her 
body could not die, and her will could 
not let her spirit die. Twisted, tortured, 
as it had been, she must save it. She 
must escape from the cruel, joyful, cruci- 
fying domination of her love for Thurs- 
ton Eberlie. 

That time she had known her decision 
real, no mere hysteric threat designed to 
bring him to his knees. ‘That time it was 
earnest—she must save her life. 

She remembered the room, all rosy 
cretonne and white muslin. Heliotrope 

not the ground-hugging plant of the 
Fast, but an aspiring, strong tree—hung 
against her window. The years and 
years it had taken her to bear its 
languorous musk without a stricture of 
the throat, a weakness of the wrists! 

He had come into the pretty, bright 
room—glad, gay, compelling. Where 
had she, who had loved him so, found 
strength to withstand the mere sight of 
him? Ah, she had to live, to live! And 
so she had told him, quite calmly, though 
with shortened breath, that she was 
going to leave him. She had taken, she 
remembered, his light, home-coming, 
customary kiss without emotion. With- 
out emotion she had watched him go 
out to the baby on the little side- piazza. 
The child had crowed with 1OV, and had 
burst into a spray of pretty, silvery, half- 
intelligible words—the words of a two- 
vear-old making wonderful experimental] 
splashes into the pool of language. And, 
by and by, he had come back into the 
room, and she had _ interrupted his 
opening sentence of explanation about 
his delayed return from the mountains. 

“Don’t, Thurston. It isn’t necessary 
I know where you have been.” = She 
he rself had been astonished at the almost 
casual tone of her voice. He had elanc < d 
at her quickly—alert, defensive, silent. 


He had many of the instinctive ways of 


animals—something of their suppleness 
of motion, something of their quickness 
of eves, of swift appre hensiveness. He 
had been silent then, waiting—watching. 

‘I am going to get a divorce, Thurs- 
ton,” she had told him. And again she 
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had sounded matter-of-fact. There had 
been no hysteric note, even when she 
had gone on: “I can’t live this way, and 
Thavetolive. That is the queer thing- 
| have to live.” 

“You can’t live without me, Leila, 
he had told her, ‘‘any more than [| can 
live without you.” And, miracle! she 
had not melted at the triumphant, 
tender security of his voice. More 
miraculous still, she had not even 


” 


sneere d then at his claim to need of her. 
And nothing that he had said had al- 
tered the calm finality of her decision. 
She remembered how he arose at last, 
his tanned face curiously whitened, his 


blue eves black, as they had the trick of 


being when he was profoundly stirred. 
She remembered the grace of his figure, 
the strength, the resiliency, the charm. 

‘This 1s nonsense, you know, Leila,” 
he had repeated. “I don’t mean that | 
am blameless, but that you and I| belong 
to each other. Other women—” He 
had brushed them all off, as though he 
knocked the ash from an idle moment’s 
cigarette. ‘You and I belong to each 
othe “Sa 

‘*No, vou mean only that I belong to 
you,” she had interrupted him, sud- 
denly stung into feeling. ‘‘ But I shall 
not, any longer. Thurston, I’m not 
angry. You cannot help it, perhaps, 
any more than you can help the color 
of your hair. But I have to save my 
own life. I cannot be stretched on this 
rack of torment and live.” 

He began to promise her amendment, 
with tender words of pity for her suffer- 
ing. He blamed -his ancestry, his up- 
bringing, his associations, for that 
streak of irrepressible amorousness in 


him. But he would overcome it, he 
would 

‘Thurston!’ she had cried. ‘‘We 
can’t go over this again. You were 


flirting before we were five months 
married, you were untrue to me before 
the year was past. And all those weeks 
before Charlotte was born Oh, you 
wanted to be kind and thoughtful, and 
you quite adored me for bringing you a 
child—but all the time—all the time 

Oh, can you not see it yourself? You 
can’t resist the impulse to follow the 
woman who lures you, who intrigues 
you. Perhaps it is as you say. Per- 





haps it is your reckless great-grand- 
father, your dreadful old scandal of a 
grandmother. Perhaps it is that you 
were never taught self-denial, and that 
you went with a—a rotten crowd, you 
called them—at school and college. I 
don’t accuse you of originating dis- 
loyalty and irresponsibility, Thurston. 
I only say that they are in you, bone 
and fiber, and that they are killing me, 
and that I am going to leave you—” 

And she had never seen him since that 
day! 

If she had known then what the next 
hve years were to be, could she have let 
him go out of the room. out of the 
house? ‘Those five terrible, aching, lone- 
ly years, when sometimes she would 
have crawled to him on hands and knees, 
to place her neck beneath his foot, to 
implore him to take her back on what 
terms he would! Those five dogged 
years when she had said to herself: 
“T wall live, I will! I will live, a whole 
woman; not a poor, broken thing!” 
Those five frightened years, when she 
was forever fleeing from his thgure 
descried in the distances, though she 
knew him seas and continents away; 
when she was forever waking, panic- 
stricken, from dreams of chance meet- 
ings with him! ‘Those five determined 
years that drained, as she had thought, 
the last drop of her youth! 

She would live, whole, sane. So she 
had studied, she had worked; she 
taught, she took loathed exercise, she 
sent herself tired to bed each night that 
she might sleep in spite of memory. In 
the libraries where she read and studied, 
she forbade her twitching fingers to 
touch the engineering journals that 
might, perhaps, have his name at the 
foot of an article, or might mention 
what he was doing, where he was build- 
ing his railroads, his bridges 

Those bridges of his! She remem- 
bered how, in the rapturous six months 
of their engagement, when once she had 
bemoaned some separation, had de- 
claimed against dividing space and time, 
he had laughed at her. 

“Not dividing,” he had said, “unit- 
ing! What’s all the world but a road 
from your heart to mine? What’s a sun- 
beam, a star ray, but a bridge between 
us—swinging so much truer than any I 
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shall ever build? Ah, what is the whole 
universe but a series of delicately ad- 
justed vibrations between us two?” 

Five vears of remembering that, and 
of stamping upon the memory, only to 
have it spring up again like fire beaten 
out in the brush. Five years of believing, 
in mad moments, that the world was 
indeed but the path between them he 
had named it, and that he, over there 
in Russia, or Persia, or wherever it was, 
must feel the beating of her heart, back 
there in New York. 

Space and time! Ah, he had been 
wrong, she had been right. They did 
their sundering work at last. Space and 


time, and that unquenchable instinct of 


hers for life. When the fifth year had 
passed, she had met Camden Marsh. 
When the sixth was over, she was his 
wife—dear Camden! 

Always, on those rare occasions when 
she permitted herself a reverie, she had 
a pang of remorse toward Camden. Yet 
she knew, with that clear vision of hers, 
that she had made him happy, as he, in- 
deed, had made her happy. She drew 
a deep breath of gratitude for him, for 
their finely attuned congeniality, for 
their full-hearted contentment in each 
other, for the vigorous grace of their 
life. She had given him what he most 
wanted, comradeship of mind and heart, 
home, children. He had given her back 
her life. There was no true reason why 
she should ever feel that wave of re- 
morse when she thought of what she 
had given Camden. 

Turning from the window, she shook 
her shoulders with a characteristically 
decisive movement, as though with it 
she shook off the weight of the past. 
Not for months before had she indulged 
herself thus in the lacerating futility of 
recollection. It would be the last time, 
she promised herself rigorously; to-day, 
perhaps, she had been forced to unlock 
the door of that old room in her heart 
in order to do her duty to Charlotte. 
But that duty was done now, and she 
could lock the door again and throw 
away the key. She could live hence- 
forth in the ample, serenely ordered 
rooms of her love for Camden, of his 
love for her. Dear Camden! Her 
breast swelled with the surge of her 
gratitude to him, of her renewed purpose 


to be to him all that a devoted woman 
could be to a man. 

Not again she insisted upon it, al- 
most vehemently—that there had been 
in their relation any lack with which she 
could reproach herself. She loved him; 
she had loved him before she married 
him; not with rhapsody, not with the 
ignorant palpitations of a girl, but fully, 
honestly, thankfully—oh, how thank- 
fully!’ She remembered how, when they 
had first met, his interest had injected, 
as it were, the cleansing medicament of 
self-respect into her ever - reopening 
wound. That he, so plainly and so 
greatly serviceable to his world, should 
find her talk stimulating, her thought 
helpful! That he, already a figure of 
meaning in the nation, should seek her 
out! The restoring pride that had come 
to her with that knowledge! The humil- 
ity with which she had striven to be 
worthy of that friendship which he gave 
her! And then—the day when, looking 
into his clear-seeing eyes, she had sur- 
prised there the light of a man’s desire 
for his mate, and had felt in her own 
veins the rush of response! 

At first, astonished, outraged, she had 
denied the authenticity of that message 
of her blood. And Camden had not 
stormed her, but had waited the out- 
come of the battle in her with that 
touch of humorous philosophy which 
tempered his vigor, gave charm and 
color to his earnestness. The battle had 
been ended soon. She had not been swept 
off her feet either by him or by the resur- 
gent capacity for passion in herself. But 
her startled anger at its first manifesta- 
tion had died away. ‘There spoke to her 
clear, balancing mind the purpose which 
had controlled her from the day when, 
out in the sunny, scented room with the 
heliotrope tapping the windows, she had 
told Thurston Eberlie that she must 
live. That purpose scorned, as senti- 
mental, missish, her first revulsion from 
a new life of normal womanhood, it 
bade her be glad that nothing in her 
had been killed; bade her be honest to 
admit that, for her, there had been 
infinite possibilities: of healing in life. 
She had thought again of that ancient of 
her race, and had felt close akin to him. 
She had yielded, married, lived the opu- 
lent life of love and service. In nothing 
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nothing!—she insisted upon it to her- 


self, had she cheated Camden! Not in 
word, not in act, not even in those 
moments when bitter memory over- 
whelmed her like a salt tide. Why 


should there, then, ever and anon, have 
straved out of that locked, dusty, dis- 
mantled room of her past something 
that went sighing, ‘Poor Camden!’ 
through the rich house of life that she 
and he had made? 

Again she shook her shoulders, and 
now she stepped determinedly toward 
the door. \ tap sounded upon it. 

“Come in,” she called. 

The footman, in the unostentatious 
livery which was her compromise be- 
tween a sense of the fitness of things and 
her theoretically radical democracy, 
came in with a package. 

“Tt is marked ‘important,’ madam, 
and just delivered by messenger.” 

‘Ah, yes!’ murmured Leila, half to 
herself as she looked at the superscrip- 
tion. ‘The book on internationalism 
Mrs. Mather promised to send me. Is 
that the afternoon paper, Jeliff?” 

“Ves, ma’am. I thought you might 
like to see it. Terrible days in } rance, 
ma’am.”  Jeliff was English, and the 
professional immobility of his features 
was overlaid with human trouble. 

“Thank you, Jeliff.” 

Leila book upon the table 


laid the 
and ran her glance over the headlines 


stretched across the page. Jeliff de- 
parted, leaving behind his bent, noise- 
less exit the faint atmosphere of his 


worriment. She read on about the bat- 
tle, raging with vast slaughter and ex- 
travagant inconclusiveness on the west- 
ern front of the war. And then, turning 
the page to go on with the tale of horror, 
she Saw 1n black le tters, the re whe re the 
minor but still important events of the 
world were chronicled: ‘‘ Thurston Eber- 
Lic Dead 
low was the 
photograph. 


Distinguished Engineer.” Be- 
smudged cut of a youthful 


For a second she continued to stand, 
staring at the words, her body rigid. 
Her graceful arms were still wide out- 


stretched: she had not folded the papel 
back to its ve WV idth Chere 
sound at all in the room, no 

hen the sheet began to rattle 
woman’s hands. 


single-pa 


was no 


motion 
in the 





he tension of 
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her arms relaxed. She felt herself sway- 
ing. She took a tight hold upon the 
paper and seemed to feel her way to a 
chair. She crumpled into it, then 
straightened and sat rigid for a moment, 
fighting the rising before her, 
threatening her with obliteration. She 
brushed the veil of on-creeping blindness 
from before her eyes. By and by, with 
great labor, she folded back the paper 
and read the column printed below the 
sinister collocation of black letters. 
“Thurston Eberlie dead; forty - six 
years old.” (Yes, he was four years 
older than she.”) ‘Headquarters in 
London for the past ten years—”’ (‘‘Ah, 
so that where he had_ been!’’) 
“Died, suddenly, in Algeria, pushing a 
French railroad.” (‘‘ Algeria—he would 
have liked that the heat, the color, the 
savagery that absolved a civilized man 
from his dull code of responsibility.’’) 
“Important work for the French gov- 
ernment He had liked the French 
always, had always enjoyed the chal- 
lenge of great jobs.’’) ‘‘ Famous in the 
engineering world and well known to 
the bon-vivants of all the capitals in 
Europe “Oh yes, he had been a 
bon-vivant in the making eighteen years 
before, when she had left—when he had 
when the end had come.’’) ‘‘Had 


wave 


Was 


left 
married, in 1892, Miss Leila Magruder, 
of San Francisco, by whom he had 
been divorced in 1897—” (Yes, that, 
too, was true. She had divorced him.’’) 
*‘Had not married again (“Anr’) 
The syllable came in an uneven diminu- 


endo from her lips. ‘‘Cremation- 

“Of course, of course! How he had 
always hated churchyards and 
churches!”’ ** Ane cdot Ss si “Yes, 


there would be many of those”’) “ re- 
sourceful, generous, witty—”’ 

What trivialities were these which she 
was reading? ‘Trivialities, inanities! 

Thurston was dead. 

That was all the paper said; that was 
all that the universe thundered, pressing 
upon her ears, her eyes, with the mon- 
strous message. 

Thurstor dead. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Marsh, 
but—” It was Miss Kenney, her com- 
petent secretary. 


he) 


“Go awav! Go away! 


The girl, unable 


to belie VE her ears, 
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frightened by the dull voice, came far- 
ther into the room, startled concern on 
her face. 

“Go away, I tell you,” cried Leila 
Marsh, terrifyingly distinct. 

Rose Kenney retreated, hesitated at 
the threshold, looked back and met the 
full, furious command of her employer’s 
eyes. She closed the door behind her. 
Leila, with a spring, had reached it and 
locked it almost before the knob had 
fallen to its place. 

Thurston was dead! 

Absurd fool that she had been! Never 
had she thought of that possibility— 
never. Had she been mad, that, in a 
world where men and women died every 
day, fell each hour like spring blossoms 
past their use, she had never thought of 
‘Thurston and of de ath together? Some- 
times she had had womanish fears for 
Camden, off on journeys; once, during 
a scourge of diphtheria, she had held 
her breath over the beds of her three 
children lest even her respiration might 
affright life, hovering on the verge of 
flight. But Thurston! 

Their governess brought Dick and 
Winifred to the door for their late-after- 
noon half-hour with her, but impatient- 
ly, inarticulately, she denied herself to 
them. Miss Kenney rapped again, beg- 
ging to know if her employer were ill, if 
there were anything 

“No, no! Please go away!” she cried. 

The light grew dimmer. The early 
twilight of a sunless day crept, in 
opaque, foggy purple, against her win- 
dows. On her hearth the fire gently 
shivered into white ashes. By and by 
the boulevard fruited, in a single mo- 
ment, with silver-globuled balls of light. 
A shaft struck through the gossamery 
curtains, fell upon her hands, twisting 
and untwisting in her lap. She gave a 
little shudder, and a breath, a broken 
crescendo of pain, passed through her 
lips. She looked about her uncertainly; 
how long had she been sitting there, 
telling herself that Thurston was dead? 

Camden— No, Camden would not 
soon be coming in. Camden, thank God 

oh, thank God!—had started to New 
York that morning. He would not be 
there that evening to intrude upon her 
widowhood. Camden? Who and what 
had he been—nay, what had Thurston’s 


own child been to her? Nothing, noth- 
ing at all! That great, victorious-seem- 
ing battle of her life had been waged 
against Thurston; he had been her an- 
tagonist, and, for the second, it seemed 
to her that in such a fight as hers had 
been no one had really existed for her 
but him against whom she struggled. 
Love, honor, peace, activity, husband, 
children—what were they? Her rein- 
forcements, no more. 

‘Thurston was de ad. Dead vesterday, 
out there in Algeria. And the universe 
had not vibrated from him to her; she 
had not known that he was dead, had 
not felt it. He had sent no thought, 
winging straight as a starbeam, to her. 
Thurston!—Thurston! 

Had some other woman, nurse or 
mistress or humble friend—for, oh, he 
could compel friendship, too—closed his 
eyes? Had some other woman’s arms 
lifted those dear shoulders, held a cup 
to his lips in those last hours of his life? 
Through her whole being there ran, 
swifter than lightning, sharper than a 
sword, the flame of jealousy and hate. 

Thursten!—Thurston! 

From somewhere in the room, it 
seemed to her, she heard a laugh—low, 
teasing, victorious, the laugh she had 


not heard for eighteen vears. She half 


stumbled from her chair; then she sank 
back. He was dead in Algeria, four 
thousand miles away. He would never 
again mock her love, her anger, with that 
gay assurance of his. 

A battle with him? No, her life had 
been a voyage, and the depths upon 
which it had been borne were the depths 
of their love or their hate—their union. 
What does the mighty deep reck of all 
the patter of activity upon the boats it 
upholds—the concerts, the promenades, 
the flirtations, the throbbing of the en- 
gines, the cunning mechanism of wheels 
and valves? When the waters rise in 
their resistless strength, when their va- 
pors gather above them in impenetrable 
fog—what then of all that activity, all 
that triumph of busy commonplace? 

Her life had been a voyage across the 
deep waters of her love for him. She had 
made it proudly, opulently, but it was 
now no more than if she had been some 
poor, wave-tossed derelict clinging in 
mid-ocean to a raft. 
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Thurston was dead. How amazingly 
she had deceived herself all these years! 
How she had deluded herself with the 
thought that she had put him out of 
her life—him who underlay the whole 
of it! How she had succeeded in con- 
vincing herself that she rejoiced in 
never encountering him—why, she must 
verily have lived in the expectation of 
that hour! Allin vain. She had never 
thought of death in connection with him 

of course! She in whom life was so 
insistent, and to whom the most in- 
sistent thing in life, after all, had been 
Churston Eberlie. 

Slowly the tempest in her subsided. 
Her soul had been like some frightened, 
wild thing suddenly caught in a trap 
and running madly about, dashing itself 
against bars. Now it cowered and 
quivered into quiet. The flame of her 
impatience at the thought of her hus- 
band went out. She no longer pictured 
with rancor the woman who had caught 
the last gleam in Thurston’s eyes and 
all the women who had shared his laugh- 
ter all these vears. She dropped into 
an abyss of sorrow, of desolation. 

Ah, had she but left herself free for 
this moment! Had she but left herself 
the sacred liberty of sorrow, the liberty 
to wear the weeds of her orief! With 
what face should she be able to greet 
Camden again—the interloper, the ob 
struction between her and her right of 
agony? Camden, whom now, at last, 
she wronged with great unfaithfulness, 
longing to obliterate all the years of 
wifehood with him, that, unhindered, 
she might immolate herself upon Thurs- 
ton’s funeral pyre? Never had _ she 
been dull wife to Thurston, never 
had her feeling for him been this sober 
hearth-fre; no, she had been all lover, 
all untamed, devastating blaze. Why 
had she declined upon the !esser 
thing? 


Thank God that Camden was away! 
\ tew day 3’ respite she would have 
| here were st¢ ps, voices, outsid he r 


door Miss Kenney, her low tones not 
smothering her anxiety, spoke to some 
one Leila liste ned, tense. The girl’s 
steps retreated down the hall. 
‘Leila, may I come in? It is | ca 
How had he been detained? What 


should she say to him? She dragged 





herself to the locked door and opened it. 
Her husband came in. 

“T thought you had gone to New 
York.” Her voice was dull, but hostile. 
He was bending over the fireplace, laying 
on new sticks, starting a fresh blaze. 
She felt peevishly resentful of his occu- 
pation, yet it suddenly struck her that 
she had been chilly, that she had wanted 
the comfort of heat. The blaze sprang 
up before he answered her. 

**T had started,” he said, “‘but I saw 
the afternoon papers while we waited 
at Fort Wayne. I came back on the 
next train.” 

The room was lighted by the leaping 
of the fresh lames. She could read his 
face above her, read the concern and 
pity in his eves. 

“Why?” she asked slowly, stupidly 
she who had ne ver been stupid, but who 
had made her life out of intelligence 
and unshakable purpose. ‘“‘Why did 
you come back?” 

“T came back, Leila, because I knew 
that you would be suffering, and I hoped 
that | might be of some comfort or some 
use to you.” 

“You knew that I would be suffer- 
ing?’ Had all her heart, then, been 
open to him while she herself had not 
had knowledge to read itv 

“Of course, my dear.” 

They were both silent, looking at each 
other. By and by he spoke again. 

‘**T have cabled to our consul at Oran. 
The despatch mentioned no relatives, 
no connections, no disposition of his 
ashes. lf there is no one closer, we will 
attend to all of that—memorials and all. 
I thought’—and still his voice held 
steady, unemotional—‘‘ you might like 
that.” 

‘““We have never spoken of him at all, 
you and I,” she said, irrelevantly. 
‘““Never—since I told you everything 
that time before we were married.” 

**T know that we have not. But—he 
was part of you, Leila. I took that part, 
too, when [ married you.” 

Again silence. Then she spoke. 

‘I am glad you did that, Camden— 
the cabling, I mean—”’ 

‘IT thought vou would be glad.” 

Once more she _ brooded silently. 
Again he waited. At last it came. 

‘Il am going to say something which 
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may sound cruel, Camden. I never 
knew until to-day how irrevocably I had 
loved him.” 

‘I have known it, Leila.” 

No reproach, no self-pity in his voice, 
nly quiet and assurance. She stared at 
him, her thoughts rudderless 

‘And you have not cared?” she said, 

‘Cared? Do you mean’ by that, 
d subted the reality oft out life togethe r? 
No, | have never doubted that. Been 
ealous of | berlie? No. | have been 
jealous sometimes, I suppose, of the 
closed door, but not of what was behind 
it, Leila; I have been hurt at your shut- 
ting me out of part of your life, but not 
of the part itself. Do you understand 
me? I have known that your love for 
him was irrevocable—for it was love. 


\s your love for me is irrevocable, my 
dear, whatever you may think now, b 
cause it is love—”’ 

He stopped abruptly, for across the 
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handsome, controlled features grief, un- 
ashamed, open, began to stir like the 
wind upon a pool. Her shadowed gray 
eves grew luminous with crowding tears. 
In another minute the saving outburst 
came; sobs, short and harsh, shook the 
words from her lips. 

“Camden! Oh, Camden!’ she 
cried, going to him and finding against 
his breast some human assuagement fo1 
all her incommunicable sorrow. ‘“‘My 
poor Thurston! my poor boy!” 

Holding her there while she grieved 
for the lover of her youth, while she 
admitted the indestructibility of that 
ancient love and the vastness of life in 
which only the untrue perishes, of life 
that recognizes no fitness save reality, 
no unfitness save falsity, thankfulness 
flowed over him. At last his wife had 
surrendered her heart to him; at last, 
confessing that presence so long its 
prisoned tenant, she told him the com- 
pleteness of her love for him. 


The Airman 


- the mid-heaven, as the 
On tireless pinions 
The sunlit valley which 
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PTAay eagle Soars 
watching with herce eyes 
beneath him lies, 


Phe ocean's weltering Waste which breaks and roars 


a 


\cainst its hoary cliffs, the 


Its floods adown the stec] 


stream that pours 


the light that dies 


Upon the purple peaks, the bird that flies 
Nestward along the river’s reedy shores 


So, high above the battle’s 


The far-trenched fields, the 


From the flushed foe, the f 
O’er burning homes, he | 
Pill suddenly on the quarry 


tl unde rous din, 


shattered ranks that flee 


lames grown pale and thin 
hangs expectantly, 
he would win 


He swoops and strikes for God and Liberty. 
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O many of the great questions that 
vex mankind from time to time 
have found their solution in Bos- 

ton that a more confident authority than 
the Easy Chair might well declare it 
the habit of all such questions to resort 
to that oracle. But without going so far 
we may invite the reader’s attention to 
the pertinent fact that only the other 
day (now the week, or month) a serious 
problem which had long dehed do- 
mestic wisdom was hopefully grappled 
with in Boston. It was that problem 
created in so many American households 
by the refusal of the chambermaid, or 
second girl, or general-houseworker, to 
black the boots of the family, especially 
the boots of the head of the family, and 
more especially the boots of the stranger 
within his gates. The head of the fam- 
ily had habitually met the difficulty by 


blacking his own boots or by letting. 


them go unblacked, or by wearing them 
to the booth of the nearest Italian boot- 
black. But when the stranger within 
his gates, above all if he was an English 
stranger, set his boots outside his cham- 
ber door, the host had no recourse but 
to steal upon them in the darkness be- 
fore the insult of their presence had time 
to sink into the soul of the chamber- 
maid, or second girl, or general-house- 
worker, and put them back inside the door, 
or ¢€ lse black them himself. When it was 
famed that he did this once, it became 
fabled that he always did it, and 
the stranger, particularly the English 
stranger, accepted the convention as the 
custom of the country, and respected the 
pretense that some woman-servant of 
the house had done the hospitable deed. 

But in any case the great princi- 
ple that boot-blacking was no part of 
American domestic service, as the Amer- 
ican domestic understood it, was main- 
tained inviolate, and the affair might 
have rested there if it had not been for 
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the courageous enterprise of several 
young girls in the center of our civiliza- 
tion who set up a boot-blacking boudoir, 
and propose -d to black the boots of any 
one, man or woman, who came to them 
for it. ‘Their enterprise might not have 
won instant popular notice if these 
young girls had carried it on in the usual 
dress of their age and sex, but they were 
advised, by themselves or others, to put 
on Turkish trousers and jackets for work 
not necessarily implymg that costume; 
and this won them so much publicity 
that the civic authorities felt called upon 
to inquire into the matter. An ordinance 
was offered in the city council, forbid- 
ding any woman less than forty years 
old to black men’s boots publicly, as 
she would have refused to do it privately 
at any age; and the suppression of the 
boudoir was officially favored by the 
mayor, who declared that the man 
who would allow a woman to shine his 


shoes was in his opinion unworthy of 


being called a man. He could not imag- 
ine any occupation more humiliating, 
he added, justifying in these words the 
position taken by domestic service in all 
American households. But he left the 
question of the city council’s authority 
to its legal advisers; and at this point 
the girls’ friends came to their defense. 
One of their defenders was a clergy- 
man from a neighboring town who 
said that his duty had lain for forty 
years chiefly among working people, and 
he would not willingly see their rights in 
any wise imperilled. The question with 
him was whether the business of these 
girls was in itself degrading, and he dif- 
fered from the mayor decidedly on this 
point, holding that, if it were degrading, 
then all manner of domestic work was 
degrading, as well as such time-honored 
toil as that of the elderly women who 
scrub the floors of business offices. As to 
the morality of the girls’ enterprise he 
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could only say that their work was 
honestly done, in his own experience, for 
his shoes had been well cleaned in their 
place, where the girls had borne them- 
selves modestly and had strictly obeyed 
their rule against idly talking with cus- 
tomers. 

\ lady who wrote in their behalf as 
the president of the Homestead Associa- 
tion suggested to the council that no 
woman under forty years of age should 
be allowed to shine men’s boots any- 
where in Boston, and that the forbidding 
ordinance should include the women 
barbers who in the exercise of their pro- 
fession “‘coddled and beautified men’s 
faces,” but she did not specify the 
manicures who in all fashionable barber 
shops, men’s as well as women’s, may be 
heard entertaining with talk that seems 
apparently idle the elderly sillies who 
come to have their finger-nails trimmed 
and polished in discreetly curtained 
spaces. ‘The question at the hearing 
became quickly a question of the gen- 
eral propriety of a young girl’s openly 
blacking boots rather than of her per- 
sonal degradation by this service. It 
left aside the vast affair of domestic ser- 
vice and the acts of it which equally 
insult womanhood and debase manhood. 
It then became a question which could 
be decided only by some inquirer going 
and having his boots blacked at their 
shop or parlor or boudoir, and such a 
witness, pending the vote of the council, 
who chanced to find himself in Boston, 
visited in person the place where the 
girls were occupied, or rather were dis- 
occupied, in their profession. There he 
had his shoes shined at the risk of the 
shame which the mayor said a man 
ought to feel in permitting such a ser- 
vice, but in reporting his experience he 
could not conceal a sense of amuse- 
ment at the Oriental dress which 
had contrasted so strangely with the 
Occidental bearing of these young peo- 
ple. In spite of their Turkish jackets 
and trousers they looked so entirely 
native that he readily accepted the as- 
surance that they were all Americans 


given him by the young person who came 
forward and said that she would black 
his boots, while a youth, or well-grown 
boy, began to dress the balance of any 
dishonor in her calling by polishing the 
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shoes of a middle-aged lady in another 
chair. The enterprise did not seem very 
prosperous; several of the young girls, 
who looked ready for work, lounged 1 
a modest preparedness at the other side 
of the room, where they were presently 
joined by the young man, or mature 
lad, when he had finished with the mid- 
dle-aged lady’s shoes. While they con- 
versed quietly together our friend lis- 
tened to a defense of their industrial 
undertaking, which had so strangely 
taken on the proportions of a social 
problem. Their advocate seemed chiefly 
anxious to defend the propriety of their 
undertaking, and she made him observe 
that with the whole front of their shop 
open to the public eye they could not be 
there for flirtation, but solely and simply 
for honest work. She justified the dress 
they had chosen as practically modester 
than skirts would have been, though she 
could only urge that it was more con- 
venient than the over alls worn by wom- 
en now doing men’s work in the fields 
and gardens, and in the munition-shops 
here and abroad. If her customer still 
accused it of vanity, of the wish to 
please the eye rather than convince the 
minds of men; to win the romantic 
fancy rather than the honor of men in 
the civic comradery so fast coming to 
women, he could not say. 

Almost at the hour when this shoe- 
shining sisterhood was masking in the 
garb of Oriental slavery the hosts of 
equal suffrage were marching to victory 
through the New York streets, and, in 
spite of their tall heels and tip-tilted 

, toes, winning to the goal of freedom 
which they had sought through half a 
century of untiring struggle. ‘That vic- 
tory, though so heartbreakingly de- 
layed, has not been delayed too long for 
the slow effect of civic education. The 
men who most warmly contested it will 
not be the first to de ny that their reasons 
against suffrage remain as valid as ever. 
It is still true, or as true as ever, that 
woman’s sphere is the home; that when 
she steps outside of this realm of her 
proper sovereignty men cannot render 
her the chivalrous homage that they 
have always shown her when she its 
nicely dressed; they cannot give up their 
seats to her in the cars; they cannot take 
off their hats to her in the elevator after 
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Kee ping them on up to the moment f 


stepping into it. It can even continu 
true that she did not really want the 
vote, and that she has not only won it in 
spite of herself, but that men have given 
it her in an illusion of her ftness which 
it will remain forever too late to dispel. 


Man, over-magnanimous man, can al- 


ways allege the disappointing effect of 


woman’s suffrage in the States where 
she has had it as a proof of his generosity 
in extending it further against his better 
judgment, and however he may forbear 
to twit her with having told her so, he 
will, if we know hin, lighten to his ut- 
most the suffering which he had repeat- 


edly warned her she must incur if she 
abandoned the hearth and home for the 
rostrum and the arena. She had al- 


ready transcended the realm of domestic 
service, almost equally sacred with the 


sphere of home, in which he could self- 


re spectfully allow he rto do all manne! of 


menial duties, but he mav well warn het 
that there is a line which human nature 
and that if she permits 


his she es she 


draws in these, 
herself to shine 
him below the dignity of 
\t every step of her advance be yond he r 
natural sphere she will still more em- 
barrass him, and he can only entreat her 
not to humiliate herself as well as him. 
So far as the equaliz ition of the sexes 
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manhood. 


through a community of work has been 
promoted by the identification of then 
adoption of men’s wear by 
women in_ thei beyond thet 
divinely circumscribed sphere 1s evident 
If women are to becom 


dress, the 
labors 


bread- 
world scale as wel as 
naturally de- 


right to weal 


enough. 
winners on the 
bread-make rs, 
mand and 
the garb of the other breadwinners 
such modifications as their taste or fancy 
Where they publicly ex- 
art of shoc shining men must 


they will 
exercise the 
with 
may suggest. 
CTCIS¢ the 
expect them to wear a commodious cos- 
tume of their own preference, and not 
insist upon their acquiescence in that, 
say, of the work in the 
munitions-factories, or of those plainer 
lilies of the feld who do not study to 
surpass Solomon in all his glory when 
they clothe themselves in overalls for 
the toil of the potato-patch. Rather 


women who 


they may emulate the ladies of his fam- 
ily by a dress as well adapted for labor 
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leisure, and in no vain spirit 
either. People whose memories of the 
suffrage movement run back as 
the days of the bloomer dress can te stify 
that there was no potentiality of flirta- 
tion in that expression of principle, and 
that there was no “‘valuing the 

pleasure of the eye” in the beholder by 
the wearer. Rather it 
not surpassed by that of such survivals 


as for 


as far 
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was a Sacrince, 
of woman’s dress among the few orders 
of men that have clung to them. 

We are not able to just 
the Justanetla, O1 fluted petticoat, of the 
modern Greek came to be worn in civil 
or military life; but we can testify that 
it no more awes or charms the beholder 
than the bloomer dress of the early 
eighteen-hfties; and we believe that if 
it were not for the bare knees of the 
Scotch Highlander, and the charm which 
poetry has thrown about his kilts, those 
abbreviated skirts would not be sug- 
gestive of any high degree of manly 
charm in the wearer. The time 
when both man and woman wore flowing 
robes, and though the toga among the 
Romans was the peculiar token of vi- 
rility, yet among all other Occidental 
nations the flowing skirt with men re- 
mained merely ceremonial, and distinc- 
tive chiefly of the cleric and the juridic 
orders. In the more democratic modern 
civilizations it has been discarded except 
at the altar or on the bench, and even 
in the law-courts it has been frequently 
found that justice can be administered 
in a sack coat. It seems probable, al- 
most certain, therefore, that the robe or 
the flowing skirt will not form part of 
that dre SS whi h the equalized sexes will 
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Was 


wear In common when working at the 
same trades, or even when not working 
together. If there are not men enough 


to do what has been called man’s work, 


it may be done by women alone. In 
the present war this has continually 
happened. Women have done men’s 


work in the shops and the fields, and it 
appears from the incident in Boston that 
they have now opened shoe-shining par- 
lors, and have competed with such men 
as have not yet been summoned to mili- 
tary duty or perhaps have not been 
found fit for it. The women have not 
been ashamed of their employ, though 
in the case of shining men’s shoes it has 
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alwa ays been spu rned by domestic ser- 
vice; and nothing has transpired to 
prove that their gentlemen clients any 
more feel themselves ‘‘unworthy to be 
called men” than the ladies who accept 
the same service from men feel them- 

lves unworthy of the name of women. 

he great thing, the first thing to be 

yped for from the interchangeable 1n- 
dustries of the sexes 1s the realization of 
the sublime ideal that all work honestly 
done honors and never dishonors the 
doer. It shall even honor him it is done 
for, so that the man whose boots have 
been shined by a woman may bear 
himself the more proudly in them for 
that fact. It cannot be that the pres- 
ent custom of interchangeable | toil 
which the war has promoted shall be 
lost upon the men and women of the 
future. Women who have so unforyet- 
ably learned that they can do men’s 
work will have found such a joy in the 
strength it has wholesomely called forth 
in them that they will not wish to re- 
linquish it. The wiser and finer of them 
will have learned that no sort of work 
des, and will have taught those 
born to toil in the old days of peace that 
there is no longer a servile class, but all 
are socially equal because all are in- 
dustrially equal. In the greatest State 
of our Union they will hereafter vote 
together with men as they have wrought 
togethe r for the common food, and their 
sense of the human family will be their 
high consolation in the days of war be- 
foré the days of peace come. 


aeger. 


It was a heaven-called woman who 
left her flocks to lead the armies of 
France to victory, and, though we can- 
not trust to the command of such a one 
for our triumph in a cause as holy, we 
may as religiously invoke the divine 
favor through the women whom we have 
called to our help in the councils of the 
nation. We have voted them the right 
immemorially withheld, not in a piping 
time of peace when we could rejoice in 
a civic fe stival together, but in the sol- 
emn hour when the spiritual life of the 
world is threatened by the Powers of 
Darkness, and men need the help of 


women more than ever lest this home of 


our race be turned into a howling wil- 
derness, the lair of ravening beasts. The 
old mockery against the sex which 
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claims the right to vote when it has not 
the heart to hght must remain, but in a 
war where women are made to sufter far 
more than women have suffered in any 
other war since Christ came to bring a 
sword, they will bear their share of the 
common anguish and sorrow. Men could 
not wish women to help them destroy the 
murderers embattled against mankind; 
but in return for the right they have 
vielded men claim the right to what is 
best in the minds and hearts of women. 
They claim their motherly self-sacrifice, 
their wifely devotion, their sisterly truth, 
and the best they can offer in the equal- 
ity of service and sufferance. It will take 
a certain growth of intelligence in men 
before they can perceive that they have 
no claim to this return from the grati- 
tude of women; that women owe them 
nothing for the payment of a just due, 
which could only be withheld so long 
because it had been outlawed from the 
dawn of civilization. But they can 
count upon all this from women because 
it 1s women’ s nature to give wherever it 
is man’s need to receive, and nobly to 
forget that his need is not his desert. 
The men whoin our November election 
gave women the suffrage were not be- 
stowing a favot except as the wrong- 
doer bestows a favor in forbearing per- 
sistence in wrong-doing, and they must 
be very patient if women do not at once 
surpass them in civism, or even equal 
them; if they yield now and then to the 
temptations of graft; if they do not at 
once infuse public morality with the 
virtue which has consecrated the home; 
if they show themselves no better than 
their fathers, brothers, and husbands. 
From the beginning of time men have 
been learning the little they know of 
political righteousness, and it ought to be 
their part meekly to teach women that 
little now. They may be sure that 
women will be eager to learn as fast as 
they can teach, and that they will put 
aside their follies as fast as men - aside 
their vices. The greatest thing » be 
hoped from the new conditions is er it 
they will form the basis of a community 
of work with the hand as well as with 


the head, of such effect that it may be 


an identity of work, making for that 
solidarity of race which we m: Ly imagine 
the divine intention. 
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[ may seem to some readers of the 

Study that we entertain too exalted 

expectations of the war and what is 
to come from it. The terms we have 
used in our expression of these have, 
perhaps, suggested to many a premature 
anticipation of the millennium as the in- 
evitable epilogue of what is so conspicu- 
ously an Armageddon. 

Frankly, we indulge in no such exag- 
gerated optimism. When we use the 
phrase, “the salvation of all men, includ- 
ing our ene mies,” we have not meant to 
ignore its spiritual significance, believ- 
ing, as we firmly do, that there 1s no real 
advance of humanity which does not 


include the whole man. But alsa we 
have not meant to identify salvation 
with sanctity, but rather with sanity 


both of vision and action. Nor do we 
look for the complete renovation of our 
human nature or even for the complete 
political emancipation of all the peoples 
of the earth as the immediate result of 
the present world conflict. 

The great hope entertain for hu- 
manity, fortunately, does not rest upon 
any brilliant and overwhelmingly deci- 
sive particular event, anticipated or un- 
expected, in the near future. Man, 
mentally constituted and developed, is 
by necessity a planner; but the success 
of his most deeply laid plans is very far 
from being the realization of an evolu- 
tional purpose, while, on the other hand, 
a fortuitous happening that seems most 
auspicious may prove his ruin one 
of foreboding aspect may veil a happy 
Visible actualities—events or 
careers — await their interpretation 
through what comes afterthem. So dra- 
matic a career as Napoleon’s does not, 
within the compass of the spectacle, ex- 
plain itself—its significance for the world 
is shown by the Europe he left behind 
him, become what it was by reaction to 
his ambitious adventure. 


we 


as 


or 


issue. 





Only hidden spiritual characteristics 
have the power to show forth for what 
they really are, baleful or glorious, im- 
mediately and forever transparent and, 
so, indelibly fixed in human remem- 
brance. As acts unworthy of humanity 
are never forgotten, so sublime sacrifice 
and heroic endurance for the right 
against the might that slays the body, 
but cannot slay the soul, are immortal. 
It is these things, not accidental or rela- 
tive, but of our eternity, that count in 
the grand cycle of history and are glori- 
fied by the creative imagination. No 
terms can be too exalted for the expres- 
sion of these or of the hope that rests 
upon them. 

If the children of the world are wiser in 
their kind than the children of light, it 
is because they seize upon every visible 
means and let no opportunity escape 
them for the accomplishment of their 
worldly ends. They need no inspiration 
from a higher motive; ; the greed for 
material success is ever present, prompt- 
ing to the most efficient methods which 
human progress in science and education 
has made possible. The humanist, with 
all his larger vision and finer sensibility, 
and even the most eager reformer or hu- 
manitarian, is not often, or generally, 
thus zestful in practical activity. Thus 
those whose aims are mainly external 
gain headway and set their seal upon 
public enterprise and opinion. 

L. P. Hobhouse, in Democracy and 
Reacti published a decade before the 
opening of this war—shows how during 
the last third of the nineteenth century 
England and those other nations of Eu- 
rope, which, in the earlier part of the 
century, had cherished the love of lib- 
erty and great projects of political and 
humanitarian reform, were swept by a 
wave of reaction that, indeed, “spread 
over the civilized world and invaded one 
department after another of thought and 


on 
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action.” The externalization of life, 
based on material aims, on the new 
theory of evolution, as initiated by Dar- 
win and interpreted by Herbert Spencer, 
and on a perverted idealism, nationally 
took the form of extended dominion. 
[he plea in defense of British imperial 
expansion and covering the appearance 
of self-aggr andizement was that this 
acquisition of territory — amounting, 
since 1870, to “‘one-third of the present 
territory of the empire and one-quarter 
of its population” —was for the sake of 
civilization. 

This plea was plausible on the con- 
sideration that “it was the older liberal- 
ism which made the colonial empire 
what it was, and it was to that empire as 
liberalism had made it that imperialist 
sentiment in the first instance appealed.” 
Mr. Hobhouse, however, justly depre- 

cates this recrudescence of imperial aspi- 

ration, involving, as it did, all the great 
powers of Europe in a reckless competi- 
tion for the exploitation of the weaker 
as well as of backward peoples, constant 
warfare, and vast expenditures for the 
increase of armies and navies. Secret 
diplomacy and secret treaties throve 
upon intense envies and rivalries. 

he United States of America was'saved 
from this species of international mad- 
ness by the fact that she had land enough 

an empire in extent, which, true to her 
traditions, she was proud of as a free 
republic and as still the asylum for the 
oppressed of all nations. The war with 
Spain was fresh in her memory, fought 
not for aggression but for the emancipa- 
tion of a neighboring island, which, 
tempting as it would have been for ex- 
ploitation by any European power, she 
left inviolate in the full possession of 
independence. The successful issue of 
the war for the Union had, by the ex- 
tinction of slavery, suppressed the chief 
motive for the acquisition by war of new 
territory. Peacefully, or incidentally to 
a just war, the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands became territories of the United 
States late in the century and were held, 
as her share in Samoa was, for naval 
reasons chiefly—bulwarks against for- 
eign aggre ssion, and, at the same time, 
points of vulnerability. 

The extraordinary momentum of ma- 
terial progress in the nineteenth century 
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had its effect upon all classes of citizens 
in the American republic as in the rest 
of the civilized world. It was shown in 
the excess of plutocratic greed, the aspects 
of which were far more demoralizing 
than those of the aristocratic pride of 
power and heredity privilege that wealth 
had displaced. This invited the revolt 
of the laboring class through the labor 
unions, which, unhappily though legiti- 
mately, had only material advantage in 
view. Self-seeking politicians sought 
allegiance with whichever class was the 
more dominant, and especially with 
labor, as yielding more votes. Partisan- 
ship, demagogy, and the more sordid 
forms of socialism advanced hand in 
hand. 

We think that, in dealing with demo- 
cratic countries, like England, Mr. Hob- 
house lays undue stress upon a material- 
istic philosophy as responsible for ma- 
terialistic greed as well as for the growth 
of imperialistic sentiment. Human nat- 
ure is capable of enough perversion to 
be a quite sufficient basis and needs no 
support from philosophy. Certainly this 
is true of the materialistic reaction in 
America, where it was not associated 
with any imperialist tendency, not even 
at the close of the century, when, as 
events proved, the general progress of 
world economies, political and social as 
well as mechanical, had put an end to 
the boasted isolation and immunity of 
the western hemisphere. 

We also believe that, in the natural 
course of peaceful and unrestricted de- 
velopment, among the liberty-loving peo- 
ples of Europe as well as of America a 
spiritual culture would have inevitably 
supervened upon material and scientific 
progress, making use of this for the full 
realization of democracy, the establish- 
ment of social justice, and the universal 
expansion of human sympathy.  Self- 
hood in its eager possession and assimi- 
lation of the material justifies itself : 
normal only as it becomes altruism. 

The twentieth century dawned upon 
a Christendom the peoples of which, in 
the vital currents of their lives, in so far 
as life was permitted spontaneous de- 
velopment, were not hardened by mar 
terialism, but were more open than eve- 
before to the tides of human sympathy. 

The humanist movement was gaining 
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fresh momentum, and the most zealous 
devotees of had disinterested 
aims. It was in the more mechanical 
and superficial movements of industrial 


science 


and political, and so-called society life, 
that reactionary perversity chiefly per- 
sisted—that is, in the channels most de- 
tached from the vital sources of the 


popular life. Even here the atmosphere 
of freedom and peace would have kept 
alive reformatory which al- 
ready there as in the 


relations betwet n classes, 


forces, of 
were visible signs, 
activities, and 
all political 
reached the 


bi ightne Ss of the 


co-operation in industrial 
the increase of publicity in 
affairs—until one 
a nation, when the 
outlook vanished. 
Especially in Europe the international 
prospect was full of sinister foreboding. 
E ve rywhere ni ition: il 
self-centered sentiment, as naturally it 
had but not always facing 
SO peculiar a compli ation of conflicting 
interests. Instead of the hope ful oppor- 
tunity offered to i league of European 
powers for fruitful co-operation in the 
interests of civilization, we behold, early 
in the century, two powerful but most 
incongruous bound to come 
Into collision tol each other’s political 
whatever the 


pi itriotism Was a 


alway S be en, 


allian« es. 


and economic de struction, 


consequences TO the world, including 
their own rp sles. Only some miracu- 
lous spiritual or social world revolution 


} 


could, by ic sl avert the im- 


pending storm. 

Some future philosophical historian 
will trace, in the course of civilizatio1 
itself, the actions and reactions which 


been constituting the 
catastrophe. His 
SO clearly the 
inevitableness of issues arising from per- 
verse h at they will not 
with any attempt 
to distribute responsibility among actors 
so arbitrary 
to whom the ¢ of states has 
usually been committed. Moreover, in 
that long view which history IVES, the 
evolutionary f human destiny 
so contradicts casual appearances that 
convinced of ‘“‘the 
Heian eel ™ 

The evolutionary 
tory is, by 


for centuries had 
background for the 
reade rs W 11] doubtl 3S SeE 
uman systems th 
concern themselves 
and irresponsible as those 
rovernment 


course oO 
goodne SS in 


one 1S 


interpreter of his- 


conviction, an optimist, 
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though he indulges in no millennial fore- 
casts nor expects in any generation, this 
or another, the complete regeneration of 
human society. He hopefully regards 
the recrudescence with every 
eration of our so perverse human nature, 
knowing that it is never a repetition but 


new gen- 


always a renewal, and confident that, 
even if it happens here and there to 
exaggerate perversity, “things at thei 
worst climb upward” or are helped 


by the main currents of human move- 
ment. In his vision ruin, vast as it may 
be, 1s invisibly the beginning of a new 
order of architecture. 

‘This most ruinous of all wars was pre- 
— ited by the exaggerated perversity 
of an absolutism that, schooled in prac- 
the ps iency and in that philosophy of 
the state which Hegel speculatively 
dreamed and Bismarck realized, after 
half a century of elaborate preparation, 
under cover of a peace it boasted to have 
maintained, saw what in its blind mad- 
ness seemed its supreme opportunity for 
world Instead, as the 
went on, it promised to be the world’s 
opportunity for the establishment of hu- 
man |i bert} on a dirmer basis, 1n states 
devoted to the realization of true democ- 
racy—the of Hegel’s dream. 

[he magnitude of the menace to the 
world’s liberties from an absolutism 
based upon armed might had so full) 
illustrated itself as not merely agg 
sive, but basely fraudulent and_ in- 
trigant in all its procedure, before 
\merica entered the war, that it brought 
into bright relief the contrasting possi- 
bilities of freedom and peace for all. 
The only war aim the western republic 
( 7 have was the destruction of Prussian 
— irism—but that involved 
thi guaranteed permanent peace, 
ae determination by every people of its 


conquest. Wal 


reverse 


res- 


every- 


iw, a 


own form of government, and such a rec- 
One iliation as would insure a CC -OPE rativ e 
reconstruction of Europe. The menace 
, the result, as by an automatic 
imperative, would be, if not the imme- 
diate accomplishment of the world’s de- 
sire, at least the opening of a highway 
to that realization. All incide aoe ques- 
like those as to territori: il adyjust- 


overcome 


tions, 


ment and national disarmament, will find 
autom: itic 


their solution by the 


imperative. 


Same 
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The Road to High Finance 


BY ELLIOTT FLOWER 


[ is a strange fact that many financial 
coups are accidental, not deliberately 


planned. ‘That is, the inception is in 
some accidental or incidental happening or 
remark. [here may be planning after that, 


but the idea comes une xpectedly. 

Thus it was with David Crane, a sopho- 
more 1n college. He never had considered 
himself a financier, but the opportunity 
came, and he seized it. In brie ‘a he wagered 
Dick Swinton half of what ‘‘ Paddy” Pad- 
dington owed Dick, that “Paddy” would 
pay up within one week. As ‘‘ Paddy” was 
known to be broke, as Dick was also broke, 
and as Davy himself was broke, this bet 
would not seem to amount to much, but in 
high financial circles you never can tell, and 
it must not be forgotten that there may be 
high financiering for small stakes. It was 
the fact that they were all broke that put 
money 1n circulation. 

Paddington owed money to many stu- 
dents, including both Crane and Swinton. 
He was perfectly good—in time—for all the 
money he borrowed, but It usually happened, 
toward the end of a semester, that he found 
himself extremely hard up. Then, if he could 
not coax a little additional money out of his 
father, his creditors had to wait. And this 
seemed to be one of the occasions when wait- 
Ing was nece ssary. 

Davy had already been to him, for Davy 
needed the money. 

“Far be it from me, Paddy,” said Davy, 
lightly, “‘to bone a chum for a trifle, but 
could you conveniently let me have that 
te n?”? 

“Far be it from me,” sighed Paddy, “to 
inflict suffering upon my benefactor unneces- 
sarily, but I could not part with a ten either 
conveniently or inconveniently. The guv’- 
nor 1s unreasonable.” 

“They all are,” mourned Davy. 

“He needs cheering news,” pursued Pad- 
dy, “and I have none to give him.” 

““Guv’nors,”” srumbled Crane, “are glut- 
tons for that sort of thing.” 

“T expected him to come across with some 
extra,’ complained Paddy, “but he will not. 
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Positively, he will not. He says he sees 
nothing in the situation to justify it. . 
Oh, if somebody would only tell him some 
nice things about me!” 

Davy nodded, but he was too familiar with 
the situation to see any hope in that. “It is 
sad, very sad,” he said, “but it can’t be 
helped, so let’s forget about it.” 

And forget about it he did until, searching 
the drawer of his study table for some paper 
a little later, he came upon a few sheets that 
surprised and puzzled him. 

**Now where did I get that?” he mused. 
“How came I to have any of the Registrar’s 
letter-paper? Ah yes,” he went on, 
after a pause, “I recall now that I gathered 
it one day when he had me on the carpet 
and was called out of the room for a moment. 


Yes, ves. ... 1 was going to give Dicky 
Swinton the scare of his life, but it was too 
risky. . . . Envelopes, too! . . . Well, now, 


why not cheer up Paddy’s father? He needs 
cheering, and that would be a kindly thing 
to do—a helpful and clever thing for Paddy 
and his creditors, as well as his father. If 
not, why not, when a little cheer is all that’s 
nee ded to bring a check to Paddy “a 

Reasoning thus, he pre pared to make a 
rough draft of the proposed letter, but he 
encountered trouble the very first thing. 

“How would such a letter be worded?” he 
asked himself. “I’ve never seen one. I’ve 
seen several in which the Registrar ‘regrets 
to report,’ but never one of the other kind 

Well,” he decided, “‘ neither has Paddy’s 
father; so here goes. One should always aim 
to do good in this world, make it a little 
brighter for the weary wayfarer.” 

He composed the letter with great care, 
and was much pleased with his work when 
it was completed. It would, he reasoned, 
“draw money from a turnip,” although, of 
course, no mention was made of money and 
he did not necessarily regard Paddy’s father 
as a turnip. It mere ly re ported that Paddy 
had ‘‘caught the spirit of the university at 
last’”’ and was now making a_ record 
that might easily lead to honors in his senior 
year. It called for no answer. Davy was 
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careful to so word it that no reply was nec- 
essary 

Vhere 
this; it 
Paddy’s creditors, of whom he was one; but, 
after mailing the letter, he came upon Dicky 
Swinton and was lured into 
making the fateful Dicky had al- 
ready heard that Paddy’s father had devel- 
oped a marble heart, and, being sportily in- 
clined, he naturally wanted to bet when 
Davy predicted that Paddy would pay up 
within a week Davy accommodated him, 
the amount of the bet being fixed at one-half 
of the indebtedness to Dicky. 

*“No use being a hog,” reasoned Davy. 
“Let Dicky keep half of what’s coming to 
him, and he’ll be tic kled to death to let me 
have the other half unde r the circumstances, 
but bet him all of it and he’d think he 


was no thought of high finance in 
was merely to help out Paddy and 


uncons< 1ously 


wager. 


Wwas 

gouged when he had to give up.” 
Elaborating the idea thus forced upon 
him, as many a financier has done before, 


Davy then hunted up all of Paddy’s creditors 

and made similar bets—all for half of what 

was due from Paddy 
“That obviates the 


kick,” he reflected, 


JACKANAPES!"’ MUTTERED THE 








REGISTRAR 


himself a financier. 
kick” that 


promising scheme 
get sooner than they 


thereby showing Wise 
It is the failure to “obviate the 
has wrecked many a 


"They get what they 





expected,” he explained to himself, ‘and 
that takes their minds off of what they don’t 
ont 

When he figured up a day later, he found 
that he would have thirty dollars, in addition 


to his own loan of ten dollars, coming to him 
if Paddy paid up within a week, and he would 


owe thirty dollars 1f Paddy did not. Paddy 
would pay if he had the money, so one ele- 
ment of risk was eliminated, but if Paddy 


failed to get it 

Davy shuddered at the thought of his pre- 
dicame nt if anything went wrong with his 
deal in futures. Like many another finan- 
cier, he had been so busy figuring his possible 
prohts that he had not had time to consider 
the problem of meeting his possible losses. 
But, he reasoned, any normal father must 
respond to such a letter as he had sent to 
Paddy’s father on. the Registrar’s letter- 
paper and inclosed in the Registrar’s return 
envelope 


And P iddy sf 


] 


ther did He was so ple ased 
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that he sent Paddy the extra check that he 


had previously refused, whereupon Paddy 
paid up promptly, and the boys he paid 
were oO surprised and pleased that the \ 
cheerfully gave Davy his half, and all 





eemed lovely 
“But, do you know,” pondered Paddy, 
| feel that | ought to give the Registrar 
a word of appreciation I don’t know what 
he wrote the guv’nor, but it must have been 
something nice fe 
cried Davy, aghast. 
‘Great Smothering Mike! You mustn’t say 
1 word to the Registrar!” 
“Why not?” asked Paddy, innocently. 
Davy felt cold chills creeping up his back. 
He was aft ud to confess what he had done. 
It had not occurred to him before, but now 
ne vas not at all sure that Paddy would 


“Oh, my goodness!” 


“Why why 


why,” faltered Dav v, ‘he’s 
one of the kind that doesn’t like to be 
thanked. Didn’t you know that? Oh yes, 
indeed Besides, he may have made a mis- 


‘Then he ought to be corrected,” argued 


“Corrected!” Davy was sarcastic now. 
“Oh, sure! I hadn’t thought of that. You 
run right up and tell him he’s all wrong. 
[hen you send the check back to dad and 
tell dad you don’t deserve it Then you 
hustle around and tell your creditors what 
ou’ve done and why they won't get their 
money until they get it and—”’ 

“No-o,” interrupted Paddy; “no, I don’t 
believe I will.” 

‘* Besides,” persisted Davy, “‘the Regis- 
tral doesn’t make mistakes.”’ 

“True,” conceded Paddy; “but honest to 
goodness, Davy, I didn’t know I was doing 


Wo» 
oO wel 


‘No more did es Davy could not re- 
strain a chuckle, but Paddy failed to notice 
it 

“Tt’s almost a shock,” pursued Paddy. 

“Tt is,” agreed Davy. 

‘I can’t help thinking that the Registrar 
must have stretched a point, anyway.’ 

“Two of them, perhaps.” 

“And that brings me to a most astounding 
conclusion: the Registrar, Davy, is human 
actually human. I feel that I am indebted 
to him.” 

“No doubt.” 

“And I should like to have him know it.” 

“Here, back away from that!” cried Davy, 
in alarm. “Don’t you go near him!” 

But Paddy was so full of gratitude that it 
had to find expression in some way. He did 
not go to the Registrar, but, meeting the 
latter on the street, he grasped him warmly 
by the hand and murmured, “I thank you, 
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sir.’ Then, remembering what Davy had 
said about his aversion to thanks, he hurried 
on. 

The Registrar looked after him in amazed 
displeasure. “‘Sarcastic young jackanapes!”’ 
he muttered. 

Paddy, quite unconscious of this, let his 
eratitude carry him even further. He now 
kept to the straight and narrow path, much 
to the annoyance of Davy Crane. 

“The Registrar,” he argued, “has been 
good to me, and the only way I can show 
my appreciation is to be good myself.” 

This was not only annoying; it became 
genuinely disturbing as time went on. Davy, 
could see serious trouble ahe ad. 

“He'll think he’s been hit by a brick when 
the real report goes in,” reasoned Davy 
*‘and his father will stand on his head and 
roar.” ‘The mental picture made him shud- 
det ss They'll get atter the Registrar, and 


then Oh, I’ve just got to lead Paddy into 
some scrape that will justify what’s going to 
happen. . .. 1 wish to thunder,” he con- 


cluded, unhappily, “that I'd never gone into 
this high-finance game. It’s too hard on the 
nerves ts 

Again he was following precedent, for 
many a man Is assailed by personal regret 
in the moment of financial victory. 

And Paddy would not be led; he was 
painfully good. Not only was he practically 
perfect in deportment, but, having nothing 
else to do now, he actually studied 
all for the Registrar, he said 

And the Registrar getting ready to ‘can’ 
him, no doubt!” moaned Davy. ‘Oh, what 
will the harvest be “ihe 

Then, just before the end of the semester 
the Registrar sent for Paddy. Davy heard 
of it, but not in time to see Paddy first. 
However, Paddy looked him up immediately 
afterward. Davy knew he would. Davy 
was even thinking of making a running jump 
over into the next county, as he ruefully ex- 
pressed it to himself, but he was afraid Paddy 
could outjump him 

“Go easy, Paddy, go easy!” he ple aded, 
backing behind his study table when Paddy 
appe ared in the doorway. “Don’t get ex- 
cited!”’ 

“i xcited ?”’ repe ated Paddy. “Do | look 
excited? It seems to me I’m cool enough.” 

“Why, ves,” agreed the flustered youth 
“ves, you are. And that’s right, too. Some 


It was 


fellows would get excited, but it never pays. 
I suppose he told you?” 

“Oh yes, he told me.” 

“Well, I did "Sg confe SSE d Dav Vy. 

Did what?’ asked Paddy. 
I don’t know just what, but 


W hat did 


“Why—why 
I did it. I mean, I’m responsible. 
he Say . 
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“Why, he congratulated me on the tre- 
mendous improvement during the last few 
veeks and told me I'd get through—said I'd 
braced up just in time. Rather unnecessary 


after what he wrote the guv’nor, but it shows 


he’s human.’ 

**And the letter?” 

“Oh, | didn’t mention that. What was 
the use - 


An Inconvenient Arrangement 


LL! TLE Betty, initiated in the first 

teachings of unday-school, has displayed 
especial interest in a future life. 

“ Mothe r, Vv il | 20 to heaven whe n | dic es 

“Ves, if you are good.” 

“Will my dog go, too?” 

“No, because dogs have not souls cag 

\ pause, then, eagerly, “Well, will out 
cow gor” 

“No. Animals have no souls.” 

“Oh, then we'll have to go to hell for our 
milk.” 


just 


In Her Own Coin 
A’ Fasterner, who happened to be stand- 
ing ina cross-roads erocery-store 1n the 
hills of Arkansas, decided to have some sport 
with a lean, half-witted cracker boy 


whom he noticed hovering near the door. He 
turned on him brusquely and the following 
conversation ensued: 

“What do you want?” 

*Nothin’.” 

“Well, did you bring anything to put it 
inf 


‘Naw ve got any: 
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Davy ran true 


The 


man who dips into high finance in a small 


to form to the last. 


way, and wins 
form. 

“Do you know, Paddy,” he remarked, a 
little later, “‘ I’ve given up the idea of going 
into law when I get through here. It’s too 
slow. I’m going to hike right down to Wall 
Street and be a high financier.” 


Well, Davy ran true to 


Her Prayer 
HE Chinese missionary, at the close of his 
talk on the be nighted heathe n, added a 
short prayer, then requested that several of 
the country The 
pastor’s wife responded, invoking help for 
the faraway ones. 


congregation also pray. 


[here was a pause, then another penitent 
feminine voice prayed thus: 

“O Lord, we have shunned these Thy chil- 
dren because of their pigtails and crooked 
But, O Lord, we are sorry, for we have 
this day learned that they, too, are made in 
Thy image.” 


eves. 


A Soft Answer 


HI poor fellow at the end of the table 
looked so unhappy that even the land- 
lady’s stony heart was moved. 

“How do you like the chicken soup, Mr. 
Jones?” she asked, by way of saying some- 
thing 

“Oh — er — is 
blurted out. 


“Certainly. 
“Well — er 


this chicken soup?” he 
How do you like it?” 


it’s certainly very tender,” 


said he, apologe tically. 
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Doing 
“Do you think Fid 


Misunderstood 
SOME time ago a fire occurred in a house in 
Baltimore, and as the staircase was in 
flames before the blaze was discovered, the 
occupants had to seek some other means of 
esc ape. 

Next day the companion to an elderly lady 
was reading to her the newspaper report 
of the fire, which stated that one servant 
escaped down a water-pipe at the back of the 
house. 

Whereupon the old lady, astounded at this 
statement, exclaimed: 

“But how thin the poor man must have 
been!” 


Hooverizing 

OOD control and other problems of the 
war have made a deep impression on all 
of us but on no one more than Christopher, 
aged six. He had been suffering for several 
weeks from a severe attack of whooping- 
cough but retained his healthy appetite, with 
frequently disastrous results. One day he 
refused all food, however tempting, and when 
dessert came, bringing his favorite pie, he 
was asked to explain. He replied wistfully: 
“T don’t think people with whooping- 
cough ought to be allowed to eat when it’s so 

important to save food.” 
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A Lucky 
WO women of the parvenu class were dis- 


Discovery 


cussing the future of their 
sons, when one of them said: 

**Do you know, I believe that a boy’s de- 
velopment depends largely upon his environ- 
ment.” 

“1 know it,” replied the other, as she care- 
lessly toyed with her jewel-box. ‘There was 
my cousin William’s boy—he never knew 
what it was to have a well day until the doc- 
tors found out that the trouble was with his 
environment and cut it out.’ 


respective 
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Strategic 
A LONG ISLAND man tells of two neigh- 
bors of his, who had great pride in their 
gardens, and who swore vengeance on all 


cats. > 
“It seems,” said one, “that those horrible id 
creatures select one’s choicest plants to up- : 
root. 
“Yes,” assented the other, ‘and there’s 3 
one big black tomcat that digs up my plants = 


and then sits and grins at me.” 
“Why don’t you hurl a brick or something S 
at him?” asked the other. : 
“IT can’t,” said the other, desperate ly. 
“The rascal mounts to the top of my green- 
house to defy me.” 
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Indefinite 


ri 4 “JHiG d c/ 


Good But Vague Advic« 
CAPTAIN of industry was addressing 
the students ot a college 

** All my success 1n life,’ he said, proudly, 
‘all my enormous financial prestige, I owe 
to one thing only pluck | want all you 
young men to take that for your motto 
pluck, pluck, pluck!” 

He paused impre ssively, and a small stu- 
dent st ited in the front row que ried: 

“Yes, sir, but won't you please tell us how 


many and whom did you pluck: 


Corrected 

A! a dedication festival service at a coun- 

try church the following announcement 
was made by the pastor 

lhe collections to-day will be devoted to 
the arch-fund, and not, as erroneously 
printed in the morning paper, to the arch- 
hend.”’ 








Encouraging 

YOU NG woman from 

the outl Tt [linoi 
who <s much given to the 
vriting of verse of a 
most extraordinary chat 
cter, recently visited 
ome friends in Chicago 
VhnoO introduced her TO a 
great personage a well- 
known editor 

She took early oppor- 
tunity to lay before him 
specimens ot het work, 
ind covly asked 

“Do you think my 
poems show promise?” 

“Ido,” hesaid. “Con- 
siderable promise.”’ 

si And do you ad\ 1S¢ 
me to persevere : 

** By all means: perse- 
vere, hoht against it, and 
you may be hap] vet <i 


He Knew Her 
EV! RY one knew that 

Lieutenant lhor 
leigh and hi pretty 
oung wite | d failed t 
agree during their fe 
vears of married life, but 


no one quite liked to ask 
him where she is liv- 
Ing during his last 


months of training in 
this country So when 
an innocent new-come! 
inquired point blank 
where she vas, there vi 
aratherintense moment before hesaid, calmly: 
“My wife is in France.” 
“What is she doing?” was demanded 
further. 
* Fighting,” he answered, calmly. 
*Fiohting!” every one exclaimed 
“Well,” he replied, “perhaps she isn’t 
actually fighting, but I’m sure she’s quarrel- 
ing 


How It Happened 
THI stage drivers in Yellowstone Park,” 


savs a Denver man, “‘are bothered by 

many foolish questions from their passengers, 
and often resort to satirical replies. Once a 
lady tourist who seemed deeply interested 
in the hot springs inquired: 

**Driver, do these springs freeze over in 
winter? 

***Ves, ma’am,’ was the response. ‘A lady 
was skating here last winter and_ broke 
through and got her foot scalded.’”’ 


—_ 
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Suspicious 





A WALL STREET man tells this story of a 
‘ well-known financier, noted alike for his 
perspica it) and his close-fhstedness. 

[wo promoters once called on him to try 
to arouse his interest in a certain scheme of 
theirs. They talked to him about an hour 

n thev took their leave, having been told 


t he would let them know his decision 1n a 


f d 
| believe v e got him,” said the first 

iter hopefully on the way up-town 
| don’t know,” said the other. “He 


ery suspicious. 
piciou * echoed the first 
1 think he is suspicious 


“What 


Didn’t you notice,”’ was the reply, “how 
vunted his fingers after | had shaken 


A Fortunate Excursion 


H! LLO, Millett!’ called out a neighbor 


ne morning *T saw you starting 
terday morning very early on your 

trip. Did you have any luck?” 
Great!” was the reply “While I was 


three collectors called.” 


Strout Visiror: “ / ald 
TERRIFIED ARTIST: “ D 


7 
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Force of Habit 
NE hears a great deal about the absent- 
minded professor, but it would be hard 
to find one more absent-minded than the 
dentist who said, soothingly, as he applied a 
tool to his automobile, under which he lay, 
“Now this is going to hurt just a little.” 


Theory and Practice 

HE pupils were being examined on the 

subject of personal hygiene. A boy was 
asked, ‘*‘What. have you to do in order to 
kee p your tec th sound and white?” 

“Clean them,” was the prompt reply. 

‘When ought you to clean them?” 

‘Morning, noon, and night.” 

‘What are they to be cleaned with?” 

‘With a tooth-brush.” 

‘Very good. Have you a tooth-brush?” 

* No, sir.” 

‘Has your father a tooth-brush?” 

““No, sir.” 

**Has your mother a tooth-brush?” 


a No, SIT ‘i 


“Then how do you know about the use of 


tooth-brushes?”’ 
‘We sell them, sir.” 
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Within the 
NEW YORK lawver tells of a 
that occurred in his’ presenc 
between a bank president and his son who 
was about to leave for the West, here to 
in business on his own account 
‘Son,” said the father, ‘‘on this, the 
threshold of your Ss life, | desire to 
impress one thought upon you! mind Hon- 


Law 


sation 


engage 


busine 


esty, ever and always, is the policy that 1s 
best.” 

“Yes, fathe rr, said the 

7 And, by the way, added the 
beard, “I would urge you to read up a littl 
on corporation law It will amaze you to 
discover how many things you can do in a 
and still be honest.” 


young man. 


oTray- 


business way 


Bargain Day 
“TO-MORROW,” 
clerk at the 
customer, “the 
goes into effect.’ 
—e Yh, IS that so?’ she responded 
you may give me a dollar’s worth of 


said the gentlemanly 
window to a fau 
three-cent rate on letters 


, 


stamp 


: Then 
it the two- 


cent stamps, pl ase. 





A Business Woman 


ARRY was confiding a heart secret to his 
most intimate friend. 
“Ves, Edith accepted me 
tion, however.” 
* And what’s that?” queried his friend 
‘That she doesn’t get a better offer be- 
tween now and spring.” 


on one condi- 


Thrice Blessed 
N R. BENNETT had rece ntly be come the 
father of triplets. “he minister stopped 

him in the street to congratulate him. 

“We ll, Benne ct” said he ‘ie I hear that the 
Lord has smiled on you.” 

‘Smiled on me?” repeated Bennett. “ H« 
laughed out loud.” 


Foresight 
OME one asked a successful but modest 
man in San Francisco what he understood 
by the term “foresight.” 
‘Foresight,’ said the modest one, “‘is that 
qu ility where by we are enabled to blunde r 
into success without looking surprised.” 
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Institutions of Trust 


Their Province in Individual 
and Busine 


JOUN GRANT DATER 


US RE SIDENT WIL- 


SON’S _ proclamation 


| BR over of the taking 
ny une : 
4 id over of the countrys 
& ; ; 
f° | railroads by the Gov- 


re ernment for the dura- 
‘ tion of the war was the 
outst: tanding de ode nt in the markets 
in the closing dz iVys of the year. And the 
far-reaching application of the revolu- 
tionary action—the most important of 
all the many enactments affecting busi- 
ness that have sprung from the war to 
date—continued as the all- 
absorbing topic in commer- 
cial and financial circles at 
the beginning of the New 
Year. The change that fol- 
lowed the promulgation of 
the momentous decision in Washington 
was sensational in the extreme.  Raail- 
way stocks which had undergone a 
further decline to the lowest level in 
more than a quarter of a century ad- 
vanced 5 to 18 points overnight, and 
this wholly unprecedented improvement 
was further extended in the succeeding 
day S. 







Control 
of the 
Railroads 


AS was to have been expected, the 
most notable gains were reflected in 
issues including numerous high-grade 
securities which had been unduly de- 
pressed by a fear that not alone their 
dividends, but their solvency, was 
6 
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ss Affairs 


threatened by the conditions surround- 
ing the railway industry. A hasty retire- 
ment of the short interest was unmis- 
takable in connection with the more 
spectacular advances, but the move- 
ment was supported by investment buy- 
ing which had its tap-root in the feeling 
of relief experienced by the community 
over the prospective strengthening of 
the weakest spot in the entire financial 
structure. This rather than enthusiasm 
over the control of the carriers by the 
Administration, a development which 
many fear is but an entering wedge to 
Government ownership, was responsible 
for the remarkable transformation in 
sentiment and the all ’round improve- 
ment in securities. 


RESIDENT WILSON acted in this 

portentous matter of the carriers 
under the broad general powers con- 
ferred upon him by the law of August 
29, 1916, which sets forth, in part, 
“The President in time of 
war Is empowered through 
the Secretary of War to 
take possession and assume 
control of any system or 
systems of transportation,” 
which may be necessary for the convey- 
ance of troops, war material, and other 
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purposes. The 
thority under the 
compensation for the 
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for the use of the nation, but in his 
proclamation he directed Mr. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the ‘| reasury, who has bee n 
appointed Director-General of Rail- 
roe ids, to enter into ne gotiz ations with the 
owners. And he indicated what he re- 
gards as a fair reward—namely, “the 
basis of an annual guaranteed compen- 
sation above accruing de preciation and 
maintenance of the properties, equiv a- 
lent as nearly as may be to the average 
of the net operating income thereof for 
the three-year period ending June 30, 
1917.” 


AILWAY transportation is the larg- 
est industry next to agriculture in 
the country, and it bears directly upon 
every phase of industrial and financial 


life. The acquisition of approxim: itely 
254,000 miles of road, with extensive 
water-lines, terminals, and appurte- 
nances——representing a net capitaliza- 


tion in the public’s hands of more than 
$16,000,000,000—and the future admin- 
istration of the vast property, is a stu- 
pendous undertaking. Little actually is 
known of the scheme at this writing, 
and some time must elapse before the 
operating details can be worked out. 
In an explanatory statement which he 
issued in connection with his proclama- 
tion, President Wilson made clear that 
the financial details will have to be ar- 
ranged by Congress, for neither the 
Executive noir the Secret: iry of the 
Treasury can enter into guarantees in- 
volving an enormous expenditure with- 
out due authorization. 


HAT war, like politics, makes strange 
bed-fellows is indicated by the fact, 
whether for good or ill, that the Adminis- 
tration has taken the first step in the 
direction of a State ownership of public 
utilities, the ultimate 

of Socialism. True, the con- 


roal 
goa 


Period trol of the railways, as 
.@) 1e€ . - 4 
War announced, is for the dura- 


rion of the war, but who 
can foretell the 
the experiment or the future of the prop- 
erties? Wall Street’s attitude in respect 
to the matter is peculiar. For years the 
mere suggestion of State ownership 
and Government control is a long stride 
in that direction—has been anathema 


to the financial district; one has but to 
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recall the second Bryan campaign as 
evidence of this. Now comes an actual, 
far-reaching move in the direction of 
what Wall Street most feared, but in- 
stead of creating a disturbance in securi- 
ties the market has responded with a 
sharp advance in prices. 


PARTIAL explanation for this is 

to be found probably in the spirit of 
patriotism which animates the commu- 
nity and which makes possible any en- 
croachment upon individual rights, any 
novel experiment in established business 
customs, so long as these are made to 
appear favorable to the winning of the 
war. And in addition to this the seem- 
ing hopelessness of the railway situation 
has brought investors and investment 
institutions to a point where any expe- 
dient is welcomed. The President ad- 
mitted in his supplemental explanation, 
and every financial observer is aware, 
that the carriers have rendered a splen- 
did service to the Government and to 
the community in connection with the 
war, and if the conditions were normal, 
or if the roads had been able to make 
adequate charge for their services, the 
managers could have administered their 
affairs far better than any group of in- 
experienced politicians. 


HAT the disclosure of operating in- 
ethciency should synchronize with 
the development of the war with Ger- 
many is merely a coincidence. If things 
were running smoothly the crisis might 


have been delayed for a 
while, but it would have 
Short- developed in time in any 
Sighted 
Policies event as a re sult of harass- 


ing and short-sighted _pol- 

cies. The tendencies 

alarmed hieaiaaies and railway securities 
lost their popularity. This in turn made 
it impossible for the corporations to 
procure the funds necessary for exten- 
sions and improvements of road and 
equipment. The railway managers cried 
the situation from the housetops year 
after year, but the legislators persisted 
in their course of increasing taxes and 
wages and the like while steadfastly 
denying the carriers the privilege of 
swelling their revenues through an ad- 


vance in freight rates. 


(Continued on ffteenth page following) 














